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Respecting  the  First  Edition  of  this  Woik,  the  Re- 
viewers make  the  following  mention. 

After  pointing  out  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  reader  of  history, 
the  Monthly  Review  for  June  1804  thus  proceeds,—  "  It  is  on  this  ac- 
"  count  that  we  consider  a  judicious  survey  of  the  history  of  the  world, 
if  it  point  out  the  principal  outlines  which  merit  the  student's  atten- 
tion, and  be  also  accompanied  with  remarks  of  such  a  nature  as  we 
have  described  above,  as  a  very  useful  and  valuable  acquisition;  and 
it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  observe,  that  this  desirable  end  is  very 
successful!}  promoted  in  the  collection  of  letters  now  before  us. 
"  Mr.  Bigland  displays  in  this  volume  a  well  cultivated  and  compre- 
"  hensivemind.  His  style  is  generally  correct,  though  not  highly  po- 
"  lished ;  his  information  is  extensive ;  and  the  many  pertinent  remarks 
"  and  inferences,  with  which  he  has  enriched  this  summary  of  general 
"  history,  meet  our  cordial  approbation. 

m  M  M  M  f\f%"  The  letters  are  twenty-three  in  number ;  and  although  some  of  them 

yQ  /|   |  \J  cL  are  of  considerable  length,  the  reader  will  find  no  occasion  to  make  that 

i  i  Vt  circumstance  a  subject  of  complaint.     A  copious  list  of  the  contents 

?y%  /£  »^£"  °f  eachlb  prefixed  to  the  work,  and  will  prove  an  useful  remembrancer 

"  after  the  perusal  of  a  letter ;  serving  not  only  to  imprint  the  reflections 

"  on  the  reader's  mind,  but  as  a  clue  to  guide  him  to  the  consideration 

"  of  the  subject  in  a  more  ample  manner  at  his  own  leisure." 

The  reviewer  then  goes  into  length  with  some  of  the  most  interesting 
extracts,  and  concludes  thus  : — 

"  What  enlightened  mind  will  not  heartily  concur  in  these  just  and 
"  liberal  reflections !  If  our  limits  permitted,  we  could  with  pleasure 
"  proceed  to  state  the  author's  view  of  America,  and  the  probable  effects 
"  which  the  discovery  of  that  new  world  may  ultimately  produce :  but  it 
"  i.-  time  for  us  to  close  our  remarks,  together  with  the  interesting  vo- 
"  lume  which  has  excited  them." 


"  We  are  well  pleased  with  this  publication,  which,  founded  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  most  celebrated  historians,  exhibits  a  very  useful  ma- 
nual for  the  younger  student.  It  is  written  with  great  vigour  and 
perspicuity :  nor  do  we  see  any  sentiment  is  obtruded,  against  which, 
as  they  relate  either  to  religion  or  politics,  it  appears  necessary  to  cau- 
tion the  young  reader.  It  is  an  useful  undertaking,  well  executed." 

British  Critic. 

"  This  little  historic  digest,  collected  from  most  unexceptionable  au- 
•  thors,  is  executed  with  great  neatness  and  propriety.  The  divisions, 
or  "  periods,"  are  clear  and  discriminated.  The  different  historic 
details  are  distinctand  perspicuous,  the  reflections  just  and  appropriate. 
On  the  whole,  the  letters  claim  our  approbation." 

Critical  Review. 
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THE  AUTHOR'S 
ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


THE  favourable  reception  given  to  this 
work  in  the  rapid  sale  of  large  impres- 
sions, has  induced  the  author  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  present  edition,  diligently  to  examine, 
and  carefully  to  correct  it ;  and  he  flat- 
ters himself  it  will  be  found  more  worthy 
of  public  approbation.  It  is  with  pecu- 
liar satisfaction  he  acknowledges  the  en- 
couragement he  has  met  with,  in  his  de- 
sign to  render  the  study  of  Universal 
History  more  easy  of  access  and  familiar 
to  the  generality  of  readers;  and  pre- 
sumes, from  respectable  testimonies  in 
favour  of  his  work,  arid  its  extensive  cir- 
culation, that  it  may  be  the  means  of  in- 
troducing this  important  subject  to  the 
acquaintance  of  many,  whose  circumstances 
have  hitherto  deprived  them  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  obtaining  (on  account  of  the 
expense  and  labour  in  perusing)  more 
extensive  works  of  a  similar  nature. 

J.  B. 


PREFACE. 


THE  utility  of  historical  information 
being  universally  acknowledged,  an  at- 
tempt to  facilitate  its  acquisition  cannot 
fail  of  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  the 
public,  and  its  appearance  in  the  world 
will  be  exempted  from  the  necessity  of 
apology.  It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss 
to  exhibit  a  sketch  of  the  plan. 

To  comprise  a  history  of  the  world,  in 
a  work  of  so  limited  an  extent,  would 
appear  a  ridiculous  attempt ;  and  yet, 
perhaps,  so  much  as  is  worth  retaining  in 
the  memory  might  be  brought  within  a 
narrow  compass.  The  most  uninterest- 
ing narratives  of  battles  and  sieges,  of 
desolation  and  carnage,  a  thousand  times 
repeated,  and  swelled  with  a  long  train 
of  ill-authenticated  and  often  merely 
ideal  circumstances,  may  amuse  vulgar 
minds,  but  can  afford  little  entertainment 
to  an  intelligent  reader,  whose  ideas  are 
more  enlarged,  and  who  desires  to  form 
a  comprehensive  view  of  things.  The 
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inquisitive  mind,  desirous  of  drawing 
from  history  a  true  picture  of  human  ex- 
istence, contemplates  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  systems 
and  opinions,  and  of  civilization  and  com- 
merce ;  in  fine,  of  the  whole  mass  of  hu- 
man improvements,  and  the  progressive 
advancement  of  society.  The  details  of 
those  important  affairs  are  either  totally 
wanting  in  the  records  of  past  ages,  or 
are  obscure  and  uncertain;  no  more  than 
general  views  can  therefore  be  obtained. 
The  reader  who  peruses  history  with  a 
view  to  render  it  a  source  of  general  in- 
formation, to  acquire  a  facility  of  appli- 
cation and  readiness  of  allusion  to  moral 
events,  with  their  causes  and  consequences, 
and  to  the  political,  religious,  and  social 
state  of  mankind  in  the  different  periods 
of  time,  will  endeavour  to  fix  in  his  mind 
the  leading  facts,  the  outlines  and  deci- 
sive turns  of  human  affairs,  the  important 
events,  which  have  in  a  particular  manner 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  world,  deter- 
mined the  opinions,  or  fixed  the  destiny  of 
a  considerable  part  of  mankind. 

To  facilitate  the  acquisition  and  remem- 
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brance  of  the  most  important,  the  most  in- 
teresting, and  indeed  the  only  essential 
part  of  historical  knowledge,  is  the  design 
of  the  following  Letters.  A  summary  of 
the  leading  facts  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
History  is  brought  forward  in  chronological 
order,  divided  into  ten  distinct  periods,  of 
which  the  first  includes  the  whole  space  of 
time  from  the  earliest  records  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  Babylonian  monarchy;  the 
second  contains  the  space  between  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Persian  empire  by  Cyrus, 
and  its  overthrow  by  Alexander;  the  third 
comprises  the  time  which  elapsed  from  the 
reign  of  Alexander  to  the  coming  of  Christ ; 
and  the  fourth  begins  at  the  Christian  aera, 
and  ends  at  the  elevation  of  Constantine 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
the  reign  of  that  prince,  on  account  of  its 
singular  importance  and  conspicuous  effects, 
is  distinctly  considered  as  the  fifth  period ; 
from  the  death  of  Constantine  to  the  final 
subversion  of  the  empire,  constitutes  the 
sixth  period ;  the  seventh  begins  at  the 
subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne;  the 
eighth  begins  at  the  death  of  Charlemagne^ 
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and  continues  till  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  was  peculiarly  characterised  by  the 
revival  of  letters,  the  invention  of  printing, 
the  discovery  of  America,  the  extension  of 
commerce,  &c. ;  the  ninth  comprehends 
that  age  of  enterprise  and  adventure  which 
begins  at  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth,  and 
continues  to  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  the  tenth  period  commences 
from  that  important  sera,  and  exhibits  a 
general  view  of  modern  times.  The  hi- 
storical basis  of  the  work  is  founded  on  the 
authority  of  the  most  intelligent  historians. 
Among  the  moderns,  Drs.  Russel  and 
Robertson,  the  Abb6  Raynal,  Messrs.  Gib- 
bon, Messance,  Du  Cange,  and  Montes- 
quieu, besides  a  great  number  of  others, 
have  been  consulted;  and  nothing  of  an 
unauthenticated  nature  is  advanced.  Re- 
flections, rather  than  details  of  facts,  con- 
stitute the  work,  the  historical  summary 
serving  only  as  a  necessary  basis  for  obser- 
vation. The  intention  of  the  author  has 
been  to  render  it  conducive  to  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  are  but  little  acquainted 
with  historical  reading,  and  who  have  nei- 
ther leisure  nor  inclination  to  peruse  the 
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numerous  and  prolix  treatises  which  con- 
stitute the  mass  of  historical  information, 
as  well  as  to  make  it  an  useful  remem- 
brancer to  those  who  are  conversant  in  hi- 
story, and  have  perused  more  circumstan- 
tial details  of  those  things  which  are  here 
exhibited  in  a  general  representation.  The 
whole  design'  is  to  exhibit  a  concentrated 
view  of  the  history  of  mankind,  to  deli- 
neate the  state  of  the  human  mind,  under 
all  its  various  modifications,  arising  from 
external  and  adventitious  causes.     To  per- 
form this  well  is,  however,  no  easy  task. 
The  narrations  ought  to  be  concise  and  ex- 
pressive, the  representations  just  and  pic- 
turesque, the    investigations  accurate  and 
clear,  the  observations  applicable  and  strik- 
ing, the  reflections  just  and   appropriate. 
How  far  the  author  has  succeeded  in  his 
attempt  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  intelli- 
gent readers.     The  utility  of  the  design 
will  scarcely  be   called  in  question:   the 
public  must  decide  on  the  merits  of  the 
execution. 
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LETTER  I. 

SIR, 

IN  compliance  with  your  request,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  laying  before  you  a  few  remarks  on  the 
use  and  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  hi- 
story, accompanied  with  some  reflections  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  read,  so  as  to 
render  it  an  instructive  and  entertaining  fund  of 
general  information. 

The  bent  of  your  genius  seems  to  lead  you  to 
the  study  of  history.  You  wish  to  acquire  a  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  mankind,  and  historical  read- 
ing is  the  only  effectual  means  of  obtaining  it. 
In  order  to  render  you  such  assistance  as  the  me- 
diocrity of  my  abilities  enables  me,  I  here  pre- 
sent you  with  some  reflections  and  observations 
on  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  with 
an  attempt  to  delineate  the  general  condition  of 
mankind,  in  each  remarkable  period. 

Curiosity  is  inherent  in  man,  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, accompanies  every  degree  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding, and  every  modification  of  the  mind. 
From  the  philosopher  to  the  peasant,  scarcely  any 
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one  is  found  who  is  not  desirous  of  information 
on  one  subject  or  another ;  but  this  curiosity  is 
directed  to  different  objects,  in  different  minds, 
in  proportion  to  their  degrees  of  elevation,  or  the 
extent   of  their  previous  improvements.     That 
Colossus   of  literature   and    moral   philosophy, 
Dr.  Johnson,    says,  "  Curiosity  is  one  of  the 
most  permanent  and  certain  characteristics  of  a 
vigorous  intellect,"  (Ramb.  vol.  2.  p.  267) ;  and 
again  (vol.  3.  p.  252),  "  Curiosity  is,  in  great 
and  generous  minds,  the  first  passion  and  the 
last ;  and,  perhaps,  always  predominates  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  mental  faculties." 
These  are  the  encomiums  which  that  great  ob- 
server of  the  human  mind  bestows  on  this  pas- 
sion ;  but,  with  all  deference  to  so  respectable  an 
authority,  the  praise  is,  perhaps,  rather  due  to 
•the  direction  it  takes,  than  to  the  passion  itself; 
for  curiosity  may  be  directed  to  the  most  insig- 
nificant as  well  as  the  most  important  objects. 
The  uncultivated  peasant  confines  his  inquiries 
to  the  affairs  of  his  own  parish,  while  the  man  of 
a  more  improved  understanding,  and  more  ex- 
tensive views,  directs  his  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  the  world  at  large,  and  is  desirous  of  informa- 
tion relative  to  subjects  which  interest  mankind 
in  general ;  the  schemes  of  politicians,  the  stra- 
tagems  of  war,   the  fluctuations  of  commerce, 
and  the  progress  of  arts,  sciences,  or  literature. 
This  active  curiosity  of  man  may  be  gratified  in 
many  "different  ways;  but  no  gratification  can 
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ever  satisfy  it.  The  traveller,  who  goes  to  view 
a  strange  country,  on  ascending  every  eminence, 
amuses  his  mind  in  the  expectation  of  the  pro- 
spect he  shall  enjoy  from  the  summit ;  but,  on 
gaining  his  point,  his  curiosity  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing extinguished  by  gratification,  that  it  ope- 
rates with  redoubled  force,  and  excites  his  de- 
sires to  contemplate  the  landscapes  which  lie  be- 
yond his  view ;  and  which,  he  expects,  will  yet 
diversify  the  scene,  and  amuse  him  in  his  farther 
progress.  In  like  manner,  the  man  of  a  culti- 
vated understanding,  while  he  investigates  the 
wonders  of  art,  or  the  phenomena  of  nature,  finds 
his  curiosity  continually  excited  by  new  objects ; 
and  the  village  gossip,  who  turns  her  thoughts 
to  nothing  farther  than  the  domestic  concerns  of 
her  neighbours,  finds  her  curiosity  as  strongly 
and  incessantly  excited  by  the  whispers  of  scan- 
dal, and  the  trifling  concerns  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  does  the  philosopher  who  directs  his  at- 
tention to  the  most  important  and  interesting 
phenomena  of  the  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual 
world. 

Since  then  curiosity  is  a  passion  inherent  in 
the  human  mind,  in  every  situation,  from  the 
gilded  palace  to  the  mud-walled  cottage,  and 
operates  with  incessant  activity  upon  every  de- 
gree of  the  human  understanding,  it  is  an  object 
of  great  utility  and  importance,  in  the  right  or- 
dering of  the  mind,  to  direct  the  operation  of  so 
active  a  quality  to  such  subjects  of  inquiry  as 
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may  be  conducive  to  real  improvement,  and  lead 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  that  vast  so- 
ciety, of  which  every  individual  is  a  member.  To 
acquire  this  knowledge,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  reading.  The  mind  is  nourished,  improved, 
and  carried  forward  to  the  perfection  of  its  na- 
ture, by  reading  and  instruction.  The  human 
understanding  is  a  blank,  which  may  be  filled  up 
with  various  kinds  of  matter ;  and  whatever  de- 
gree of  genius  a  man  may  have  received  from  na- 
ture, he  must  be  indebted  to  reading  and  reflection 
for  his  subsequent  improvement.  For  want  of 
this,  many  Platos,  Aristotles,  and  Ciceros,  many 
Lockes  and  Newtons,  are  following  the  plough. 

Reading  and  conversation  are  the  two  great, 
vehicles  of  information ;  but  unless  the  former  be 
cultivated,  the  latter  will  be  uninstructive.  The 
man  who  has  not  improved  his  mind  by  reading 
will  not  be  able  to  instruct  in  conversation,  or  to 
derive  much  instruction  by  that  channel.  It  has 
been  often  and  justly  remarked,  that  reading 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  give  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  mankind.  In  allowing  the  justness  of 
this  observation,  we  must,  however,  consider  that 
reading  is  the  basis  of  all  intellectual  acquire- 
ments, and  instructs  us  in  the  theory,  as  the  in- 
cidents of  real  life  and  conversation  with  man 
teach  us  the  practical  part  of  what  is  called  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  or  of  mankind. 

In  order  to  attain  this  kind  of  knowledge,  hi- 
story is  more  requisite  than  any  other  kind  of  read- 
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ing,  and  beyond  comparison  more  effectually  con- 
ducive to  that  end.     Books  are  composed  to  suit 
the  capacities  and  inclinations  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  readers ;  but  we  may,  without  hesitation, 
give  the  preference  to  historical  reading,  as  a 
vehicle  of  general  information,  when  the  term  is 
understood  in  the  full  extent  of  its  signification ; 
for,  as  Cicero  says,  our  education  begins  at  the 
cradle,  and  ends  only  at  the  grave ;  comprehend- 
ing the  various  kinds  of  information  which  the 
mind  imbibes  through  life,  by  all  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge ;  so  we  may  include,  under 
the  general  denomination  of  history,  every  kind 
of  knowledge   we  receive  relative  to  matter  of 
fact;  and  facts  are  the  only  means  we  possess  of 
investigating  the  motives  of  human  conduct,  and 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  mankind. 

Poetry  is  adapted  to  amuse  the  fancy,  to  exalt 
the  imagination,  and  to  move  the  passions,  ra- 
ther than  to  inform  the  understanding.  The  poet 
creates,  in  his  own  mind,  and  endeavours  to  form 
in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  an  ideal  world,  often 
very  different  from  the  real  world.  His  charac- 
ters and  descriptions  are  fictitious.  And  ro- 
mance, like  poetry,  is  only  an  effusion  of  the  ima- 
gination. It  paints,  in  glowing  colours,  the  per- 
formances, the  sufferings,  or  the  successes  of 
imaginary  heroes.  History,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
lates the  actions  of  men  who  have  really  existed, 
and  shows  what  they  have  suffered,  and  what 
they  have  done.  Romance  describes  men  such 
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as  they  might  or  ought  to  have  been :  History 
represents  them  such  as  they  really  are  or  have 
been.  The  former,  like  poetry,  paints  from 
fancy  :  the  latter  draws  from  nature. 

History  is  the  exhibition  of  man,  the  display 
of  human  life,  and  the  foundation  of  general 
knowledge.  It  expands  the  ideas,  enlarges  the 
mind,  and  eradicates  those  narrow  and  illiberal 
prejudices  which  dim  and  corrupt  the  under- 
standing. By  developing  the  causes  which  in- 
fluence and  direct  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
men,  in  different  ages,  in  different  countries,  in 
different  situations  of  life,  and  under  different 
political  and  religious  establishments,  it  tends  to 
inspire  liberality  of  sentiment  with  a  spirit  of 
toleration  and  universal  benevolence. 

While  we  contemplate  the  various  phenomena 
of  the  moral  world,  and  the  infinitely  diversified 
and  complicated  scenes  of  human  action,  history 
exhibits,  in  successive  order,  as  in  a  moving  pic- 
ture, all  the  generations  of  men.  It  displays  the 
effects  of  political  and  religious  systems  on  na- 
tions and  on  individuals,  and  shows  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires,  kingdoms,  and  states,  with 
the  causes  of  their  prosperity  and  decline.  In 
perusing  the  history  of  nations,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  their  existence,  procured  their  ag- 
grandizement, precipitated  them  from  their  ele- 
vation, or  effected  their  final  subversion.  Unhap- 
pily the  annals  of  every  country  develope  such 
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a  tissue  of  fraud  and  violence,  such  a  series  of 
wars,  battles,  treasons,  and  stratagems,  that  some 
have  denominated  history  a  catalogue  of  the 
crimes  and  miseries  of  mankind.  These  things, 
however,  are  not  unworthy  of  attention,  as  they 
show  in  what  manner  the  human  passions  operate 
in  different  situations  and  circumstances  of  life, 
and  the  consequences  of  their  operation,  the  ex- 
treme instability  of  all  sublunary  things,  and  the 
uncertain  nature  of  all  human  expectation;  but 
they  are  far  from  constituting  the  most  pleasing 
or  valuable  part  of  historical  information.  The 
most  rational  entertainment,  as  well  as  the  most 
solid  instruction,  afforded  by  the  study  of  hi- 
story, arises  from  the  opportunity  it  gives  of  con- 
templating the  gradual  improvement  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  origin,  progress,  and  influence 
of  arts  and  sciences,  literature  and  commerce,  of 
systems  and  opinions,  the  general  state  of  man- 
kind in  different  ages,  and  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  the  progressive  advancement  of  man, 
from  a  savage  life  in  woods  and  wildernesses,  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  learning  and  civilization,  dis- 
played in  cities,  colleges,  courts,  and  senates. 
These  are  subjects  which  furnish  an  inexhausti- 
ble fund  of  rational  entertainment  and  interest- 
ing information  to  an  inquiring  and  philoso- 
phical mind ;  and,  on  this  account,  every  reader 
of  history  ought,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  remark 
those  important  events  which  form  an  epoch  in 
human  affairs,  which  operate  a  lasting  change  in 
the  condition  of  mankind,  and  from  which  a  new 
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order  of  things  appears  to  have  originated.  These 
important  and  interesting  events  ought  to  be  ob- 
served with  a  penetrating  eye,  and  their  causes 
and  consequences  examined  with  accurate  inves- 
tigation.    By  studying  history  in  this  manner, 
a  wide   field  will   open   itself  to   our   observa- 
tion.    We  shall  see  how  men,   stimulated  by 
necessity,  first  invented  the  arts  most  necessary  to 
their  comfort  and  well-being ;  how,  from  the  arts 
of  necessity,  they  advanced  to  those  of  conve- 
nience, and  gradually  proceeded  to  the  embellish- 
ments of  luxury :  advancing  by  progressive  de- 
grees of  refinement,  from  the  fig-leaf  apron  to 
the  purple  robe  and  embroidered  cloak.    A  pene- 
trating mind  will  discover  the  effects  which  those 
arts  of  necessity,  conveniency,  and  luxury,  have 
produced  on  the  condition  of  the  human  species, 
by  giving  rise  to  commerce,  and  to  all  that  end- 
less variety  of  employments  which  are  so  closely 
connected  as  to  be  essentially  and  reciprocally 
necessary  to  each  other ;  and  which  contribute 
not  a  little  to  cement  the  fabric  of  civil  society, 
by  rendering  men  mutually  dependent  on  one 
another.     We  shall  observe,  that  men,  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  settle  and  multiply,  discovered  the 
necessity  of  uniting  in  societies,  of  ascertaining 
the  divisions,  and  securing  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty; of  establishing  a  regular  subordination  in 
society,  of  restraining  the  operation  of  inordinate 
desires  by  salutary  laws,  and  of  submitting  them- 
selves to  a  regular  form  of  government;  and  we 
shall  see  how  those  governments,  established  for 
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the  general  good,  soon  degenerated  into  tyran- 
ny ;  and  how,  by  continual  encroachments,  wars 
and  conquests,  one  swallowing  up  another,  num- 
bers of  them  being  united,  formed  powerful  and 
extensive  empires. 

If  historians,  especially  those  of  ancient  times, 
had  given  to  these  interesting  particulars  all  the 
attention  which  they  anight  have  done,  instead  of 
filling  their  volumes  with  little  else  than  narratives 
of  wars,  battles,  sieges,  assassinations,  usurpa- 
tions, and  massacres,  we  might  have  had  a  far 
more  accurate  and  interesting  history  of  the  hu- 
man mind  than  we  can  at  present  boast  of,  or 
hope  ever  to  collect ;  but  unfortunately  the  an- 
cient historians  have  neglected  to  investigate 
those  important  subjects,  while  they  have  de- 
tailed the  annals  of  slaughter  and  desolation  with 
the  minutest  accuracy ;  as  if  they  thought  scenes 
of  murder  and  bloodshed  the  only  subjects 
worthy  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  the  only 
things  that  could  give  pleasure  to  their  readers. 
If  they  had  diversified  their  blood-stained  pages 
with  colours  of  a  milder  hue,  with  curious  de- 
lineations of  commercial,  scientific,  and  literary 
improvements,  history  would  be  far  more  in- 
structive, more  interesting,  and  more  delightful. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  Sec. 

LETTER  II. 

SIR, 

You  know  it  has  been  observed  by  many  good 
judges  of  human  nature,  and  even  asserted  by 
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some  who  were  qualified  to  speak  experimentally 
on  the  subject,  that  the  reading  of  history  has  a 
powerful  tendency  to  excite  martial  ideas,  and 
to  determine  youthful  and  inexperienced  minds 
to  a  military  life.  It  is  related  by  some  histo- 
rians, that  when  the  Goths  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  had  the  sacred  scriptures 
translated  into  their  language,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  omit,  in  that  translation,  the  books  of 
the  Kings  and  the  Chronicles,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  relations  of  war  and  slaughter,  lest  the 
perusal  of  such  narratives  should  stimulate  their 
warlike  and  savage  minds  to  deeds  of  violence, 
to  which  they  were  naturally  so  inclined ;  and 
lest,  by  a  fatal  mistake,  they  should  think  that 
war,  conquest,  and  rapine,  were  sanctioned  by 
the  religion  they  had  embraced.  If  this  be  true, 
it  clearly  shows  the  opinion  which  the  enlight- 
ened men  of  that  age  had  of  the  influence  which 
narratives  of  military  achievements  have  on  ig- 
norant and  untutored  minds.  This  influence, 
however,  is  founded  not  solely  on  the  plan  of  nar- 
ration which  historians  have  so  generally  adopt- 
ed ;  but  is,  in  a  great  measure,  derived  from  the 
misconception  of  readers,  or  their  want  of  re- 
flection. , 

The  minds  of  youth  may,  indeed,  easily  be 
misled  by  that  indiscriminate  and  unqualified 
praise  too  often  given  to  those  whose  military 
talents  have  proved  successful  in  the  field ;  even 
sometimes  when  those  talents,  or  those  successes, 
have  been  employed  to  enable -them  to  usurp 
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thrones  to  which  they  had  no  title,  or  to  extend 
their  conquests  over  countries  where  they  could 
claim  no  right  of  sovereignty.  But  the  reader 
must  consider  himself  accountable  for  his  own 
error,  if  he  suffer  himself  to  imbibe  romantic 
ideas,  or  form  erroneous  conclusions,  for  want  of 
making  just  and  appropriate  reflections  on  the 
actions  and  events  of  human  life  and  their  con- 
sequences. A  little  reflection  would  not  only 
give  him  a  clear  view  of  the  crimes  of  many  of 
the  great  characters  of  history,  but  also  convince 
him  of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  military 
fame. 

We  must  allow,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  in- 
trinsic value  and  indisputable  respectability  of 
military  talents,  when  rightly  employed :  it  is 
the  abuse  alone  of  them  that  is  condemnable. 
The  military  station  is,  and  ought  to  be,  honour- 
able ;  but  the  necessity  of  its  existence  is  a  mo- 
ral evil ;  and  to  delight  in  war  is  criminal.  True 
courage  consists  in  resisting  misfortune  or  ag- 
gression as  much  and  as  long  as  possible ;  and  if 
further  resistance  be  found  impossible,  in  bearing 
adversity  with  a  noble  magnanimity,  and  suffer- 
ing with  a  steady  and  unshaken  fortitude ;  but 
an  inclination  to  inflict  evil  on  others  is  not  a 
characteristic  of  true  courage,  but  of  savage  fe- 
rocity. We  cannot  too  highly  honour  those, 
who,  when  called  out  to  the  defence  of  their 
country,  distinguish  themselves  by  their  courage 
and  conduct  in  the  field.  Military  skill,  and  un- 
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daunted  presence  of  mind,  amidst  the  horrors 
and  dangers  of  war,  united  with  an  invariable 
love  of  peace,  characterize  the  true  hero ;  while 
a  sanguinary  delight  in  war  and  bloodshed  is  the 
unequivocal  mark  of  a  barbarian,  and  consistent 
only  with  the  character  of  an  Attila,  a  Bajazet, 
or  a  Tamerlane. 

If  those  who  delight  to  peruse  the  history 
of  military  achievements  understood,  or  would 
consider,  the  nature  of  war,  they  would  perceive 
upon  what  an  infinite  variety  of  unforeseen  and 
seemingly  trivial  accidents  the  success  of  a  cam- 
paign, or  a  military  expedition,  depends;  and 
discover  that  the  combined  exertions  of  a  mul- 
titude of  subordinate  warriors,  from  the  chief  of 
a  division,  to  the  private  soldier,  must  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  action,  and  the  glory  of  the 
commander. 

If  we  make  a  just  estimation  of  human  actions, 
we  shall  find  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  heroes 
of  history  merited  the  name  of  robbers  and  mur- 
derers rather  than  the  title  of  conquerors :  but 
the  folly  of  mankind  too  often  loads,  with  pomp- 
ous applause,  those  characters  which  are  worthy 
of  their  detestation,  and,  instead  of  holding 
any  place  in  the  remembrance  of  posterity, 
should 

**  Rest  forgot  with  mighty  tyrants  gone, 
Their  statues  mouldered,  and  their  names  unknown." 

We  shrink  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  the 
human  sacrifices  offered  by  the  Phoenicians,  the 
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Carthaginians,  and  some  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity; by  the  Mexicans,  not  above  three  cen- 
turies ago ;  and  even  at  this  day  by  several  na- 
tions dispersed  over  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  recently  discovered  by  our  modern 
circumnavigators  ;  and  we  cannot  but  look  with 
a  mixture  of  pity,  contempt,  and  abhorrence,  on 
the  people  who  offer  those  horrid  oblations.  By 
what  strange  delusion  then  does  it  happen,  that 
when  we  see  a  man,  on  the  altar  of  whose  ambi- 
tion and  avarice  more  human  victims  have  been 
immolated,  perhaps  in  one  day,  than  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  nations  sacrificed  in  half  a  cen- 
tury;  by  what  strange  delusion,  I  say,  does  it  hap- 
pen, that  we  can  willingly  fall  down  and  worship 
the  blood-besmeared  idol  ?  If,  indeed,  the  hero 
had,  by  the  prowess  of  his  single  arm,  hewn  down 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  laid  his  thousands  and 
his  tens  of  thousands  in  the  dust,  we  might,  per- 
haps, revere  him  as  a  superior,  although  a  male- 
volent being,  and  through  the  terror  of  his  name 
fall  down  before  the  great  destroyer.  But,  alas  ! 
we  see  in  the  mighty  conqueror  no  more  than  a 
man  weak  and  infirm  like  ourselves,  who,  in  per- 
sonal strength  and  courage,  is  perhaps  inferior  to 
several  private  soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  his  own 
and  the  enemy's  armies,  and  possesses  no  na- 
tural endowment  of  body  or  mind,  by  which  he 
could,  in  equal  circumstances,  distinguish  him- 
self above  many  individuals  among  the  unnoticed 
multitude  which  follow  his  standard. 
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If  the  writers  of  history  have  dazzled  the  eye? 
of  posterity,  by  painting  in  brilliant  colours  the 
achievements  of  the  celebrated  destroyers  of 
mankind,  their  readers  often  mislead  themselves 
by  not  reflecting  on  the  concomitant  circum- 
stances of  actions  and  events.  In  reading  the 
exploits  of  an  Alexander,  a  Scipio,  a  Hannibal, 
or  a  Caesar,  or  of  other  more  modern  warriors, 
we  follow  the  chief  with  an  attentive  eye,  we 
admire  his  martial  abilities,  and  feel  ourselves 
interested  in  his  fate,  without  so  much  as  bestow- 
ing a  thought  on  the  nameless  multitude  of  vul- 
gar warriors  falling  by  his  side,  or  once  reflect- 
ing on  the  numerous  victims  which  are  sacri- 
ficed, before  the  glittering  idol  is  placed  on  the 
altar  of  fame.  If  every  one,  whose  mind  is  fired 
with  military  enthusiasm,  could  promise  himself 
the  attainment  of  all  the  fame  and  glory  he 
could  desire,  ambition  would  admit  of  some 
excuse  ;  but  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  name 
by  the  desolation  of  the  world,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  fellow-creatures,  would  do  well  to 
consider,  that  glory  and  fame  cannot  be  the  por- 
tion of  all ;  and  that  in  the  Roman  legion^ 
there  was  but  one  Ca?sar,  and  only  one  Alex- 
ander in  the  army  which  conquered  Persia.  Of 
all  the  subordinate  officers  who  served  under 
these  and  other  celebrated  conquerors,  how  few 
are  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  military  glory !  How 
few  of  their  names  have  been  transmitted  to 
posterity!  Although,  without  doubt,  many  of 
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those  secondary  heroes  were  equal  both  in  skill 
and  courage  to  the  commander  in  chief.     The 
commanders  of  detachments  and  divisions,  al- 
though the  success. of  the  general  plan  of  ope- 
rations depends,   in   a   principal   degree,   upon 
their  abilities,  seldom  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  their  names  noticed  by  posterity,  while  that 
of  the  general  stands  high  in  the  annals  of  the 
age.     The  eyes  of  mankind  are  always  fixed  on 
the  commander  in  chief.     Although  Caesar,  in 
his  Commentaries,  is  not  backward  in  acknow- 
ledging the  merit,  and  relating  the  actions  of  his 
officers,  we  know  very  little  of  their  character  or 
their  abilities.     Much  of  the  perils  and  fatigues 
of  the  Gallic  war  was  theirs;  the  glory  of  the 
conquest  is  all  his  own.     The  great  commanders, 
who  served  under  Alexander,  although  they  were 
men  of  consummate  military  abilities,  soldiers  ot 
approved  skill  and  courage,  trained  to  arms  under 
the  warlike  banners,  and  instructed  by  the  lessons 
of  his  father  Philip,  would  scarcely  have  been 
heard  of  by  posterity,  had  they  not  seized  on, 
and  divided  among  themselves,  the  dominions  of 
their  victorious  master,  exterminated  his  family, 
brought  each  other's  gray  hairs  in  blood  to  the 
grave,  and  rendered  themselves  still  more  con- 
spicuous by  their  crimes  than  by  their  political 
and  military  abilities. 

If  we  studied  history  in  a  philosophical  man- 
ner, we  should,  in  reading  the  history  of  a  cam- 
paign, instead  of  having  our  attention  wholly 
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fixed  on  the  fate  of  the  general,  contemplate 
also  the  hardships  undergone  by  the  brave  sol- 
diers who  compose  his  army,  and  to  whose  valour 
and  exertions  he  stands  indebted  for  his  success 
and  his  glory.  If  we  considered  the  nameless 
and  numberless  multitudes  of  warriors  who  fall 
not  only  by  the  sword,  but  by  sickness,  famine, 
and  fatigue,  the  inseparable  concomitants  of 
war,  and  sink  into  the  grave  undistinguished 
and  unknown,  we  should  be  enabled  to  make  a 
more  exact  estimate  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
should  easily  and  clearly  perceive  that  those 
brilliant  exploits  which  shine  with  such  a  daz- 
zling lustre  in  the  pages  of  history,  although 
they  may  be  no  more  than  amusing  comedies 
to  those  who  read  or  hear  of  them  at  a  distance, 
are  real  tragedies  to  a  very  great  number  of  the 
actors  who  are  concerned  in  them,  as  well  as  to 
thousands  of  others,  who  are  involved  in  their 
consequences. 

If  history  were  studied  as  it  ought,  the  most 
tragical  relations  which  disfigure  its  ensanguined 
pages  might  be  made  conducive  to  our  instruc- 
tion, and  subservient  to  our  rational  amuse- 
ment. If  we  did  but  reflect  on  the  tears  of  the 
widows  and  orphans,  and  imagine  ourselves  to 
hear  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying ;  if 
we  represented  to  ourselves  the  splendid  and 
warlike  appearance  of  an  army,  at  its  first  taking 
the  field,  contrasted  with  the  distressful  spectacle 
of  its  shattered  remains,  after  a  hard  fought 
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battle,  or  a  bloody  campaign,  we  should  be  thun- 
derstruck at  the  reflection,  and  contemplate  with 
horror  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  human  passions. 
A  mind  well  organized  would,  from  such  consi- 
derations, derive  both  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment; an  entertainment  tragical  indeed;  but 
which,  by  exciting  emotions  of  pity,  gives  plea- 
sure to  the  feeling  and  compassionate  mind. 

To  derive  instruction  and  pleasure  from  hi- 
story, the  reader  must  examine,  reflect,  and  com- 
pare; and  must  likewise  possess  a  feeling  heart. 
The  man  who  cannot  feel  another's  woe,  who 
cannot  be  affected  with  emotions  of  pity  in  con- 
templating the  misfortunes  of  his  fellow  mortals, 
who  cannot  place  himself  in  their  situation,  and 
consider  in  what  manner  he  should  have  thought, 
felt,  and  acted,  in  the  same  circumstances,  does 
not  possess  a  frame  of  mind  adapted  to  the  study 
of  history,  such  at  least  as  we  have  of  it ;  for,  in 
the  manner  in  which  all  ancient,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  modern  history  is  written,  almost  every 
page  contains  a  tragedy. 

When  you  have  pondered  these  reflections  in 
your  mind,  and  examined  their  justness  and  pro- 
priety, I  doubt  not  but  they  will  meet  with  your 
approbation.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  more  agree- 
able field  of  speculation  is  ready  to  open  itself  to 
our  view.  At  present  I  shall  conclude,  with 
assuring  you,  that,  with  every  sentiment  of  re- 
spect and  esteem, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
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DEAR    SIR, 

A  CURIOUS  and  interesting  subject  of  specula- 
tion now  presents  itself  to  our  view,  in  which  a 
judicious  perusal  of  history  eminently  contributes 
to  develope  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and 
to  rectify  our  ideas  and  opinions. 

While  the  philosopher  contemplates  the  al- 
most endless  variety  of  political  and  religious 
establishments  existing  in  the  world,  and  the 
current  opinions  of  mankind  in  different  ages, 
and  in  different  countries,  history,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  comes  to  his  aid ;  and  by  enlarging  his 
views,  and  extending  his  ideas,  extinguishes 
those  illiberal  prejudices  which  narrow  the  mind, 
which  deaden  the  feelings,  and  obscure  the  under- 
standing. Error  and  prejudice  have  an  almost 
universal  influence  over  the  minds  of  men;  and  it 
is  only  in  proportion  to  the  light  conveyed  to  the 
mind,  by  general  information  and  extensive  views 
of  things,  that  this  influence  is  weakened  or  anni- 
hilated. Certain  prepossessions  take  hold  of  our 
minds,  and  domineer  over  our  reason,  from  our 
infancy,  from  the  first  dawn  of  thought.  They 
are  inspired  by  systems  and  establishments,  by 
received  customs,  by  current  opinions,  and  by 
the  conversation  and  the  authority  of  those  who 
are  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  us,  and  have  the 
greatest  influence  over  us.  Every  nation,  every 
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religious  sect,  every  class  of  society,  has  pre- 
judices peculiar  to  itself:  these  prejudices  are 
strengthened  by  various  circumstances ;  they  ac- 
quire a  deeper  root  from  the  books  we  read,  the 
country  we  live  in,  the  persons  with  whom  we 
converse,  the  station  of  life  in  which  we  are 
placed,  and  a  thousand  other  incidents.  If  we 
should  select  a  certain  number  of  children,  of 
capacities  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  (for  a  per- 
fect equality  in  this  respect  does  not  exist),  if  we 
should  give  them  all  the  same  education,  and 
place  them  in  the  same  station  of  life,  whatever 
trifling  difference  might  be  observed  in  their  un- 
derstandings or  acquirements,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  their  application  and  intellec- 
tual exertion,  or  other  incidental  circumstances, 
we  should  still  find  in  all  of  them  (more  or  less) 
the  same  views,  the  same  prejudices,  the  same 
current  opinions  and  general  ideas.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  should  be  differently  educated 
and  disposed  of — if  one  should  be  made  a  sol- 
dier— another  a  sailor — the  third  a  husband- 
man— the  fourth  a  merchant — if  another  should 
be  placed  in  a  monastery,  and  enter  into  one  of 
the  religious  orders  of  the  church  of  Rome — 
another  become  a  minister  of  some  protestant 
church — if  another  should  be  sent  into  a  Maho- 
metan country,  and,  after  a  suitable  education, 
become  a  mufti  of  the  mussulman  religion — if 
another  should  be  educated  among  the  Bramins 
of  India — and  the  mind  of  another  be  formed 
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among  the  Lamas  of  Thibettian   Tartary,  or 
among  the  disciples  of  Confucius,  or  the  wor- 
shippers of  Foe,  in  China  or  Japan,  we  should 
then  see  in  their  different  prejudices,  current 
opinions,  and  general  ideas,  the  full  force  and 
influence  of  external  and    adventitious  circum- 
stances upon  the  human  intellect.     If  the  minds 
of  men  could  be  rendered  visible,  what  different 
pictures  would  those  persons,  in  their  maturer 
years,   display!     They   would   exhibit,   in   the 
most  luminous,  the  most  distinct,  and  the  most 
striking  point  of  view,  the  full  power  and  effect 
of  national,  political,  and  religious  prejudices  on 
the  human  mind.     These  prejudices,  diversified 
by  a  thousand  different  shades,  some  more  faint- 
ly, others  more  strongly  marked,  influence,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  almost  every  individual 
of  the  human  race;  but  more  especially  the  vul- 
gar and  illiterate,   the  slaves  of  systems,  opi- 
nions, and  fashions;   and  their  influence  is  ho- 
stile to  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  as 
well  as  to  true  religion  and  Christian  charity. 
They  foster  ignorance  and  engender  pride,  and 
strongly  tend  to  weaken  or  destroy  that  uni- 
versal philanthropy  so  forcibly  inculcated  by  the 
great  Author  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  eradicate 
narrow  and  illiberal  prejudices  than  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  those  circumstances  and  events 
which,  at  different  periods,  have  taken  place  in 
the  world,  and  which  have,  in  so  decisive  a 
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manner,  determined  the  condition  and  opinions 
of  mankind;  and  this  knowledge  the  judicious 
perusal  of  ancient  and  modern  history  commu- 
nicates. Hence  arise  extensive  views  and  just 
ideas,  with  which  the  spirit  of  persecution  and 
intolerance  is  incompatible.  While  the  bigoted 
Protestant  condemns,  perhaps,  without  examina- 
tion, what  he  calls  the  absurdities  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  the  bigoted  Catholic  anathe- 
matizes the  Protestant  who  refuses  obedience 
to  what  the  other  deems  the  infallible  church ; 
while  the  Calvinist  condemns  the  Arminian,  and 
the  Arminian  the  Calvinist,  because  they  hap- 
pen to  think  differently  respecting  the  myste- 
rious plan  of  redemption,  >and  of  the  divine  de- 
crees; while  bigots  of  every  persuasion  condemn 
and  persecute  one  another,  the  enlightened  phi- 
lanthropist, of  whatever  denomination  he  may 
be,  sees  in  every  man  a  brother;  and  regards  the 
whole  collective  mass  of  mankind  as  one  vast 
family,  the  children  of  one  common  Father. 
While  the  bigot  breathes  nothing  but  intole- 
rance and  persecution  against  those  who  happen 
to  have  opinions  different  from  himself,  the  en- 
lightened and  benevolent  Christian  considers  the 
different  nations  of  mankind  as  living  under  dif- 
ferent dispensations,  and  resigns  them  all  into 
the  hands  of  the  Divine  Being,  who  rules  and 
disposes  all  things  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  in  a 
manner  which  our  feeble  reason  is  not  able  to 
comprehend. 
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Confident  that  these  remarks  will  meet  with 
your  approbation,  and  that  your  sentiments  re- 
lative to  this  subject  will  perfectly  coincide  with 
mine, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

LETTER  IV. 

SIR, 

FROM  a  judicious  and  methodical  study  of* hi- 
story more  advantages  will  be  derived  than  can 
readily  be  enumerated;  but  to  pursue  this  kind 
of  study,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  enable  us  to 
derive  instruction  and  authentic  information  from 
it,  we  ought  carefully  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
the  mistakes  as  w'ell  as  the  impositions  of  histo- 
rians. History  is  a  noble  and  useful,  but  a  very 
defective,  part  of  literature.  If  we  consider  with 
what  difficulty  we  arrive  at  the  truth,  in  regard 
to  affairs  which  are  transacted  in  our  own  times, 
when  the  art  of  printing,  so  conducive  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  has  opened  the 
channels  of  information,  and  rendered  both  the 
communication  of  truth,  and  the  detection  of 
falsehood,  more  easy  and  expeditious  than  in 
former  times,  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
find  accurate  accounts  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances attending  transactions  and  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  former  ages.  If  it  were 
possible  that  historians  could  transmit  to  poste- 
rity the  secret  intrigues  of  courts  and  cabinets, 
and  explore  the  true  motives  of  human  actions, 
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history  would  be  much  more  valuable,  as  it  would 
then  display  a  more  exact  picture  of  the  human 
mind,  and  develope  more  fully  the  secret  causes 
of  great  events.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  can  obtain  authentic  information  concern- 
ing things  which  are  generally  transacted  with 
the  utmost  secrecy ;  and  therefore  we  must 
guard  against  the  impositions  of  those  historians 
who,  to  embellish  their  works,  have  recourse  to 
imagination,  and  make  conjecture  supply  the 
place  of  authentic  information.  Such  writers, 
not  being  able  to  inform  us  how  their  personages 
spoke  and  acted  on  certain  occasions,  make  them 
speak  and  act  as  they  themselves  would  have 
done  in  the  same  circumstances.  The  eloquent 
orations  which  appear  in  Livy,  Josephus,  Sal- 
lust,  and  other  ancient  historiographers,  embel- 
lish thejir  works,  amuse  the  reader,  and  display 
to  advantage  the  talents  of  the  writer ;  but  they 
are  to  be  considered,  for  the  most  part,  as  the 
speeches  of  the  historian,  arid  not  of  the  persons 
to  whom  they  are  attributed.  Some  writers  of 
history  have  the  effrontery  to  pretend  to  give  us 
a  detail  of  the  debates  of  the  privy  councils,  and 
of  the  most  secret  conversations  and  cabals  of 
courtiers,  with  as  much  formal  precision  as  if 
they  had  been  cabinet  ministers  in  the  courts  of 
all  the  princes  of  the  age  concerning  which  they 
write,  and  as  if  nothing  had  been  transacted  or 
determined  without  their  privacy;  nor  do  they 
scruple  to  entertain  us  with  circumstantial  ac- 
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counts  of  a  battle,  or  a  siege,  or  even  of  the  ope- 
rations of  a  whole  campaign,  related  with  as 
much  pretended  accuracy  as  if  they  had  taken 
the  field  with  the  army,  and  accompaniedevery 
detachment  employed  on  different  services  dur- 
ing the  whole  contest.  Such  narrations  ought 
always  to  be  suspected;  generally  speaking,  they 
ought  to  be  totally  disregarded.  Mr.  Boswell 
relates,  that  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say,  "  We  talk 
of  history,  but  let  us  consider  how  little  history, 
I  mean  real  authentic  history,  we  have.  It  is 
not  to  be  questioned  but  such  kings  reigned, 
such  battles  were  fought,  such  cities  were  taken, 
and  such  countries  were  conquered,  as  we  find 
mentioned ;  but  all  the  colouring  of  history  is 
mere  conjecture.""  In  this,  Dr.  Johnson  is  most 
perfectly  right;  almost  all  the  circumstantial  de- 
tails we  meet  with  in  history  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  effusion  of  the  historian's  imagination. 
'Their  truth  ought  always  to  be  questioned,  al- 
though perhaps  it  may  not  be  possible  to  prove 
their  falsehood.  It  is  only  the  outlines  of  hi- 
story, the  leading  and  important  facts,  which 
have  been  productive  of  great  and  conspicuous 
effects,  that  ought  to  attract  our  attention,  ex- 
cite our  reflections,  and  hold  a  place  in  our  re- 
membrance. This  method  of  studying  history 
will,  indeed,  contract  its  limits,  and  bring  it  within 
a  narrower  compass,  but  will  much  enhance  its 
value,  by  rejecting  its  errors  and  superfluities, 
and  selecting  the  genuine  information  which  it 
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affords.  In  regard  tc  historical  details,  when- 
ever the  historian  undertakes  to  offer  them  to 
the  perusal  of  his  reader,  he  ought,  at  the  peril 
of  his  reputation  for  veracity,  to  discover  how, 
or  from  whence,  he  obtained  such  accurate  in- 
formation, otherwise  he  must  pardon  the  incre- 
dulity of  posterity,  if  they  do  not  implicitly  give 
credit  to  his  bare  word. 

As  to  ingenious  and  rational  conjectures  rela- 
tive to  the  causes,  the  consequences,  and    cir- 
cumstances of  transactions  and  events,  they  are 
certainly  admissible,   and    even  in    many  cases 
desirable  in  history,  as  they  may  assist  the  re- 
flections   of  the    reader,    by  suggesting   hints, 
which,  perhaps,  might  not  have  readily  occurred 
to  his  mind ;  but  they  ought  to  be  given  only  as 
conjectures,  and  not  as  facts.     The  observations 
and  deductions  of  a  sagacious  and  philosophical 
historian  may  exhibit  a  subject  in  a  more  lu- 
minous point  of  view  than  it  would  have  imme- 
diately appeared  in  upon  a  bare  recital  of  the  fact; 
but  the  reflecting  reader  must  still  consider  his 
remarks  only  as  conjectures,  unless  the  proba- 
bilities be  so  strong  as  to  stamp  upon  them  the 
mark   and   value   of  unquestionable   authority. 
However,  a°  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  hi- 
storians should,  at  all  times,  be  so  scrupulous  as 
to  describe  the   means  by  which  they  have  ob- 
tained their   information ;    and  as  such   details 
would  even  seem  tedious  to  most  readers,   we 
ought,  when  we  peruse  their  works,  to  examine 
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and  consider  how  much  of  their  narratives  bears 
the  marks  of  truth;  how  much  has  the  air  of  pro- 
bability; and  how  much  ought  to  be  esteemed 
only  as  conjectural ;  and  always  endeavour  to  dis- 
criminate between  conjecture  and  reality.  Many 
historians  have  written  several  centuries  after  the 
transactions  they  relate  took  place,  and  conse- 
quently have  compiled  their  works  from  scattered 
records  and  fragments  of  other  histories,  of  which 
they  were  not  able  to  ascertain  the  authenticity, 
or  determine  the  degree  of  probability.     They 
often  could  neither  prove  the  veracity  of  the  ori- 
ginal writer,  nor  examine  his  opportunities  and 
means  of  acquiring  intelligence  concerning  his 
subject,  nor  know  under  what  influence  he  com- 
posed his  works.   We  know  under  what  auspices 
Voltaire  composed  some  of  his  historical  tracts, 
and  no  one  can  be  ignorant  that  Josephus  wrote 
his  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews  under  Roman 
influence.     Some  have  taken  care  to  give  their 
writings  such  a  cast  as  they  supposed  would  please 
their  patrons,  or  procure  them  friends  among 
persons  of  some  particular  class.     Others  have 
been  in  fear  of  the  resentment  of  men  in  power  : 
and  others  have  been  actuated  by  the  desire  of 
making  every  thing  redound  to  the  honour  of 
their  own  country,  or  their  own  party.     The  ac- 
counts we  have  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  affairs, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  were  all  written  by  Greeks 
and  Romans;  we  must,  in  consequence,  suppose 
some  degree  of  national  partiality  in  their  rela- 
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tions,  with  this  degree  of  difference,  indeed,  that 
the  Greeks  being  divided  into  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent, and  often  hostile  states,  the  constant 
rivals  of  each  other's  glory,  reputation,  and  pros- 
perity; and  writers  being  numerous  among  them, 
they  were,  in  some  measure,  mutual  checks  upon 
one  another,  which  rendered  falsehood  more  lia- 
ble to  detection  among  them  than  among  the 
Romans ;  who  being  united  in  one  vast  political 
body,  and  inspired  with  the  strongest  national 
prejudices,  had  a  better  opportunity  of  composing 
their  history  to  their  own  taste,  and  telling  their 
respective  tales  as  they  pleased.  However,  if  the 
national  partiality  of  the  Greeks  did  not  tend  so 
directly  to  one  centre  as  that  of  the  Romans, 
the  vivacity  of  their  imagination,  and  their  na- 
tural propensity  to  fiction,  afforded  an  ample 
supply  of  matter  for  the  fabrication  of  fabulous 
narrative.  Indeed,  the  early  Grecian  histories 
can  hardly  be  accounted  any  thing  more  than  a 
tissue  of  fables.  Many  of  these  remarks  on  Greek 
and  Roman  history  are  also  applicable,  in  a  qua- 
lified degree,  to  the  generality  of  historians  of 
other  nations,  and  of  other  ages. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  historical  writing, 
ecclesiastical  history  would  be  the  most  valuable, 
if  we  could  rely  on  its  impartial  authenticity; 
but,  by  a  deplorable  misfortune,  and  a  strange 
perversion  of  things,  that  which  ought  to  be  the 
best,  is  by  far  the  worst;  for  here,  in  addition 
to  the  misinformation,  and  other  defects  incident 
to  history  in  general,  religious  prejudices  ope- 
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rate  in  a  superlative  degree.  The  annals  of  the 
church  have  been  written  almost  wholly  by  ec- 
clesiastics, strongly  attached  to  some  theological 
system,  the  support  of  which  they  considered  as 
an  indispensable  duty,  and  no  small  step  towards 
their  eternal  salvation.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
expect  to  see  an  authentic  and  impartial  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  produced  by  either  Ca- 
tholic or  Protestant  bigotry.  If  an  impartial 
author  should,  at  this  day,  undertake  to  write 
such  an  one,  the  documents  he  must  compile  it 
from  are  so  tinctured  with  prejudice  and  the 
spirit  of  party,  that  he  would  soon  perceive  him- 
self bewildered  in  the  intricate  maze  of  religious 
contest,  and  find  the  truth  so  obscured  by  the 
cavils  and  contradictions  of  theological  writers, 
as  to  present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the 
complete  execution  of  his  design.  The  evil  is 
consequently  jiow  irremediable.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  alleviated  by  the  judgment  and  penetra- 
tion of  the  reader,  strictly  observing  this  general 
rule,  that  in  estimating  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
works  of  historians,  politicians,  and  divines,  but 
especially  the  last,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  en- 
deavour to  discover  under  what  influence  of  pre- 
judice, passion,  or  interest,  they  sat  down  to  write, 
and  then  make  proper  allowances  for  the  effects 
which  such  influence  might  justly  be  supposed  to 
produce  in  their  minds.  This  is  the  clue  which 
must  guide  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  contra- 
dictory assertions,  jarring  opinions,  and  different 
representations  of  the  same  circumstances  and 
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actions;  direct  our  judgment  in  appreciating  the 
merit  of  authors,  and  determine  the  credibility 
of  their  testimony,  and  the  deference  due  to  their 
opinions.  Without  this  exercise  of  the  reason- 
ing faculties,  books  will  as  often  mislead  as  in- 
struct us.  In  making  an  estimate  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  historical  relations,  three  principal  rules 
are  to  be  observed;  the  probability  or  improba- 
bility of  the  facts  recorded,  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence attesting  them,  and  in  what  degree  they 
are  corroborated  or  contradicted  by  the  general 
circumstances  of  the  world  in  the  period  of  time 
alluded  to.  On  these  principles  the  reader  must 
exercise  the  discretionary  power  of  yielding  or 
suspending  his  belief;  but  he  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  the  two  extremes  of  scepticism  and  cre- 
dulity, which  are  equally  inimical  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  mind. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  V. 

SIR, 

ANOTHER  consideration,  of  equal  and  still 
more  evident  importance,  must  arise  spontane- 
ously in  the  mind  of  every  reader. 

An  accurate  acquaintance  with  geography  and 
chronology  is  essential  to  the  knowledge  of  hi- 
story. These  are  the  two  great  luminaries  of  hi- 
story, which,  without  their  light,  would  only  be 
a  confused  chaos.  Without  a  due  attention  to 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  no  narra- 
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live  of  facts  would  be  intelligible,  nor  could  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  events  be  investi- 
gated. 

Geography  is  an  instructive  science,  and  the 
study  of  it  peculiarly  delightful;  but,  like  history, 
it  is  subject  to  a  multiplicity  of  errors  and  de- 
fects. These,  however,  are  less  difficult  to  cor- 
rect than  the  mistakes  of  history.  The  distance 
of  a  thousand  miles,  like  the  lapse  of  a  thousand 
years,  leaves  considerable  room  for  error,  and 
gives  great  opportunity  of  imposing  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  readers  by  fictitious  descriptions ;  but 
these  errors,  or  impositions,  of  geographical 
writers,  are  liable  to  be  remarked  and  corrected 
by  each  subsequent  traveller;  and  this  considera- 
tion is  sufficient  to  deter  any  writer,  who  pays 
the  least  regard  to  his  reputation,  from  indulging 
in  falsehood. 

In  regard  to  the  correction  of  errors,  as  well 
'as  to  the  supply  of  defects,  a  remarkable  and 
peculiar  circumstance  discriminates  between  the 
works  of  geographers  and  those  of  historians. 
Geography  always  lies  open  to  improvement  and 
correction,  while  the  transactions  and  events  of 
history,  being  past  and  gone,  sink  every  day 
more  and  more  into  obscurity.  The  truth  of 
geographical  description  may  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  or  its  falsehood  detected,  by  subse- 
quent inquiry;  but  •  historical  facts  no  longer 
exist,  except  in  the  records  of  the  times  and  the 
remembrance  of  posterity.  Countries  may  be 
revisited,  but  past  transactions  cannot  be  recalled 
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and  again  exhibited  to  our  inspection.  Geogra- 
phers may  sometimes,  in  order  to  swell  their 
volumes,  or  amuse  their  readers,  indulge  them- 
selves a  little  in  fiction,  in  their  descriptions  of 
countries  little  known  and  seldom  visited;  but 
this  cannot  be  done  in  regard  to  countries  of 
general  notice,  without  incurring  the  hazard  and 
danger  of  immediate  detection;  and  all  those 
parts  of  the  world,  which  have  been  the  theatre 
of  the  transactions  of  ancient  and  modern  hi- 
story, are  so  well  known,  and  have  been  so  often 
described,  that  no  very  material  error  or  im- 
position is  to  be  apprehended  in  that  respect.  The 
study  of  geography  is  extremely  entertaining,  and 
the  knowledge  of  that  science  is  so  easy  to  ac- 
quire, that  ignorance  of  it  is  unpardonable  in  a 
person  who  makes  the  least  pretensions  to  lite- 
rary or  scientific  attainments.  It  is  also  so  super- 
latively useful,  and  so  universally  interesting, 
that  every  individual  of  mankind  has  some  con- 
nexion with  it. 

A  celebrated  writer  has  said,  that  t(  every  son 
and  daughter  of  Adam  is  more  or  less  concerned 
with  geography."  It  is,  indeed,  a  science  so 
necessary  to  every  person  desirous  of  general  in- 
formation relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
that  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  it  no 
historical  relation  can  be  well  understood ;  and 
to  a  person  ignorant  of  geography,  even  a  com- 
mon newspaper  is  unintelligible. 

In  regard  to  the  chronological  part  of  history, 
it  is  far  more  to  the  purpose  to  fix  in  the  mind  a 
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just  arrangement  of  contemporary  characters, 
and  contemporary  events,  or  at  least  of  such  as 
are  nearly  so,  than  to  load  the  memory  with  a 
dry  and  burdensome  list  of  dates.  By  this  me- 
thod a  person  may  furnish  his  mind  with  a  re- 
gular system  of  chronology,  always  ready  for 
application,  without  troublesome  research  or  la- 
borious recollection.  A  person  who  has  read 
history  as  it  ought  to  be  read  will,  on  calling  to 
mind  any  remarkable  character,  circumstance, 
or  sera,  immediately  recollect  every  other  con- 
spicuous contemporary  character  and  event.  If 
he  reflect  on  any  remarkable  period  in  the  hi- 
story of  any  particular  nation,  the  political,  reli- 
gious, and  civil  circumstances,  not  only  of  that 
but  of  the  surrounding  nations,  will  immediately 
present  themselves  to  his  view.  He  will  be  able 
at  all  times,  and  on  every  occasion,  to  place  be- 
fore his  eyes  a  picture  of  the  moral  world,  and,, 
at  one  comprehensive  glance,  take  a  distinct  sur- 
vey of  the  existing  circumstances  and  general 
condition  of  mankind  in  different  periods  of  time. 
In  a  similar  manner,  a  person  who  has  a  just 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  geography  will 
find  it  easy  to  delineate  instantaneously  in  his 
mind,  as  on  a  map,  the  whole  known  surface  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  its  natural  and  political 
divisions,  and  principal  subdivisions,  the  seas, 
rivers,  mountains,  &c.  with  which  it  is  diver- 
sified, as  well  as  the  cities  of  principal  note,  &c. 
It  will  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  it  very  much 
facilitates  the  acquisition  of  geographical  know- 
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ledge  to  accustom  one  self  to  remember  what 
places  are  situated  under,  or  nearly  under,  the 
same  meridians  and  parallels.  This  contributes 
very  much  to  the  methodical  arrangement  of 
geographical  ideas,  and  helps,  to  fix  in  the  mind  a 
true  representation  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  such  a  methodical  ar- 
rangement of  historical  and  geographical  know- 
ledge in  the  mind  is  a  laborious  task.  The  case 
is  exactly  the  contrary,  as  I  can  assert  from  my 
own  experience.  The  acquisition  is  perfectly 
easy,  and  requires  only  a  little  method  and  re- 
flection in  perusing  such  books  as  treat  of  these 
subjects.  The  easy  and  expeditious  performance 
of  work,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  depends  in 
a  great  measure  on  going  the  right  way  about 
it.  When  the  foundation  is  well  laid,  the  super- 
Structure  is  easy  to  raise ;  method  facilitates  every 
kind  of  business,  and  every  kind  of  study;  and, 
by  making  it  easy,  makes  it  agreeable.  Whether 
we  study  arithmetic  or  geometry  ;  whether  ma- 
thematical or  classical  learning  be  the  object  of 
our  pursuit,  whatever  we  read,  whatever  science 
we  study,  unless  we  read  and  study  methodically, 
we  do  little  more  than  accumulate  a  confused 
assemblage  of  undigested  ideas,  which  can  never 
constitute  knowledge.  We  find  many  persons, 
who  have  spent  much  time  in  reading,  but  have 
acquired  little  knowledge,  because  they  have 
read  without  method,  and  without  reflection. 
Such  readers  commonly  forget  what  they  have 
read  as  soon  as  the  book  is  laid  out  of  their 
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hands,  and  never  fail  to  blame  the  weakness  of 
their  memory,  or  the  multiplicity  of  their  avo- 
cations ;  but  the  fault  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to 
the  want  of  method  than  to  a  defect  of  memory ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  if  a  person  studies  any  thing 
methodically,  if  he  contemplates  it  in  every  light 
in  which  it  can  possibly  be  exhibited,  and  con- 
siders it  with  all  its  combinations,  connexions., 
and  dependencies,  he  acquires  such  a  knowledge 
of  it,  as  no  multiplicity  or  variety  of  avocations? 
no  length  of  time,  or  any  other  circumstance, 
can  wholiy  obliterate,  excepting  the  case  of  a 
physical  defect  of  memory,  or  a  constitutional 
imbecility  of  mind.    It  must,  indeed,  be  acknow- 
ledged that  a  multiplicity  of  pursuits  or  employ- 
ments, in   conjunction  with  lapse  of  time  and 
cessation  from  study,  will  efface  from  the  me- 
mory a  great  number  of  circumstantial  minutiae; 
but  the  general  combination  of  ideas,  and  the 
general  representation  of  things,  still  remain ;  so 
that,  although  a  person  may,  at  the  first  thought, 
find  himself  a  little  at  a  loss,  yet  a  very  small 
degree  of  recollection  will  recal  to  his  mind,  and 
retrace   in  his  memory,  the  obscured  and  dis- 
persed, but  not  effaced  ideas.     A  well  combined 
and  connected  train  of  ideas  may  be  compared 
to  a  chain,  of  which,  if  you  draw  one  link  after 
you,   all    the    others   will   immediately   follow. 
These  observations  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
study  of  every  art  and  science,  and  equally  hold 
good  in  regard  to  every  subject  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  every  incident  of  common  life.    They 
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are  exemplified,  and  their  propriety  demon- 
strated, by  uniform  experience.  Whatever  is 
once  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind,  is  never 
totally  effaced  from  the  memory.  Every  affair, 
every  transaction,  with  which  we  have  been  per- 
fectly acquainted,  in  connexion  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, always  remains  in  our  remembrance ; 
and,  although  ever  so  long  unnoticed  and  un- 
thought  of,  with  a  little  recollection,  becomes 
present  to  the  mind ;  while  things  which  have 
been  little  noticed  by  us,  with  which  we  have 
been  but  slightly  acquainted,  and  which  have 
consequently  made  only  a  slight  and  transient 
impression,  escape  the  memory,  by  having  left 
only  some  faint  and  obscure  traces,  which  are 
soon  worn  out,  and  cannot  easily  be  recollected 
and  re-arranged. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.. 

LETTER  VI. 

SIR, 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  errors  and  defects  to 
which  history  is  liable,  an  acquaintance  with  it 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  every  person  that 
desires  to  possess  any  share  of  general  know- 
ledge above  the  illiterate  vulgar.  This  is  so  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  that  there  has  never  been 
any  distinguished  political  or  literary  character 
who  was  not  acquainted  with  history,  and  also 
with  geography,  its  inseparable  concomitant;  so 
far  at  least  as  those  sciences  were  cultivated  and 
understood  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  at 
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this  day,  in  every  country  where  science  and 
literature  are  known,  no  person  who  is  designed 
to  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  letters,  or  in 
life,  is  left  uninstructed  in  those  sciences,  which 
always  constitute  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal 
education. 

The  various  imperfections  of  history,  many  of 
which  proceed  from  causes  absolutely  unavoid- 
able, depreciate  its  value,  without,  however,  su- 
perseding the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with 
it.  If  it  be  not  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  we  must 
study  it  such  as  it  is.  Mature  reflection  and  just 
reasoning  will  often  tend  much  to  remedy  its 
defects,  and  direct  our  judgment  in  examining 
motives  and  actions,  in  tracing  causes  and  effects, 
and  in  estimating  the  preponderance  of  opposite 
evidences  and  varying  probabilities. 

History  constitutes  so  essential  a  part  of  the 
Belles  Lettres,  that  no  literary  acquirements  can 
be  complete  witho ut  the  knowledge  of  it.  The 
orator,  the  poet,  the  moralist,  and  the  divine, 
make  frequent  allusions  to  historical  subjects,  to 
celebrated  transactions,  remarkable  events,  or  in- 
stitutions, customs,  or  manners,  of  different  ages 
and  different  countries.  A  person/  therefore, 
who  is  unacquainted  with  history,  cannot  well 
understand  either  rhetorical  or  poetical  com- 
positions ;  or  the  works  of  the  moral  philosopher, 
or  the  theologian. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  suppose^,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  retain  in  the  memory  all  that  mass 
of  umnteresting,orunauthenticated,  circumstances 
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and  conjectural  details  with  which  historians  have 
swelled  their  volumes  ;  the  greatest  part  of  those 
imaginary  relations,  even  supposing  them  in- 
disputably true,  would  hardly  be  worth  a  place 
in  the  memory.  The  conspicuous  outlines  of 
history;  leading  facts  of  unquestionable  authen- 
ticity, corroborated  by  evident  consequences, 
and  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  world ; 
great  and  important  events,  which  have  had  a 
decided  and  visible  influence  on  the  general  aspect 
of  human  affairs ;  distinguished  characters  who 
have  been  principal  agents  in  remarkable  trans- 
actions ;  the  origin  and  influence  of  political, 
civil,  and  religious  establishments ;  the  general 
condition  of  mankind,  in  different  periods  of 
time,  these  are  the  subjects  which  claim  the 
reader's  attention,  and  ought  to  occupy  a  place 
in  his  remembrance. 

Distinguished  characters  and  memorable  events 
are  a  kind  of  historical  land-marks,  to  which  causes 
and  consequences  may  be  referred,  and  by  which 
the  chronological  order  of  a  number  of  subor- 
dinate and  dependent  circumstances  may  be  re- 
gulated and  remembered. 

A  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  hi- 
story of  the  human  species,  delineated  from  these 
leading  traits  and  marked  outlines,  would  be 
equally  instructive  and  entertaining.  It  would 
present  to  the  eye  of  contemplation  a  picture  of 
human  affairs,  and  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
world  in  successive  periods;  and,  by  concen- 
trating the  most  valuable  parts  of  historical  in- 
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formation,  prove  an  useful  and  convenient  sum- 
mary, after  a  person  has  travelled  through  the 
ponderous  volumes  of  ancient  and  modern  hi- 
story. 

I  have  conceived  a  design  of  this  kind,  and 
shall  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution,  in  the 
course  of  our  future  correspondence.  In  the 
mean  time,  most  respectfully, 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  VII. 

SIE, 

IN  contemplating  those  great  outlines  of  hi- 
story, the  memorable  and  important  events  which 
have  determined  the  condition  of  mankind,  and 
rendered  the  aspect  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
world  such  as  we  see  it  at  this  day,  we  shall  find 
ample  matter  for  observation  and  reflection.  In 
many  cases  we  shall  be  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  conjecture,  founded  on  different  degrees  of 
probability,  and  some  of  those  probabilities  may 
be  so  corroborated,  by  general  existing  circum- 
stances, as  to  amount  almost  to  certainty. 

Of  the  primeval  state  of  mankind  we  know 
little  from  historical  information,  and  can  enlarge 
our  ideas  of  it  only  from  conjecture,  founded  on 
the  nature  of  things.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  men  had  long  existed  before  they  began  to 
write  the  history  of  what  passed  among  them. 
Their  whole  attention  would,  atfirst,  be  engrossed 
by  studying  the  means  of  supplying  their  physical 
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wants,  and  rendering  their  existence,  in  some 
degree,  comfortable.  In  that  state  of  simple 
nature  they  would  hardly  think  of  transmitting 
an  account  of  their  actions  to  posterity,  nor  could 
they  have  any  thing  worth  recording.  Here  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  human  wants, 
will  supply  the  deficiency  of  history.  From  the 
experience  of  our  wants,  and  of  the  means  of 
supplying  them,  we  may  form  a  conjecture,  more 
than  probable,  that  houses,  or  at  least  huts,  would 
be  built  as  a  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Some  attention  would  be  paid  to  agri- 
culture, in  order  to  make  the  earth  bring  forth 
stich  productions  as  were  necessary  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  body  :  cattle  would  be  tamed 
and  made  subservient  to  the  will  of  man.  These 
things  would  naturally  be  attended  to ;  and  the 
arts,  the  most  essential  to  the  comfortable  exist- 
ence of  the  human  species,  would  be  invented 
before  letters  were  brought  into  use,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  mind  committed  to  writing. 
From  all  these  circumstances  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  that  the  first  rude  sketch  of  history 
would  be  the  traditionary  tales  delivered  from 
father  to  son,  through  successive  generations ; 
and  these,  in  fact,  constitute  the  basis  of  the  first 
historical  records.  Such  are  the  fabulous  relations 
of  the  first  historians  among  the  Greeks.  They 
had  adopted  the  historical  legends  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  who  were  accustomed  to  cover  their 
religion  and  their  learning  with  the  mystical  veil 
of  allegory ;  and  the  Greeks,  in  many  cases, 
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mistaking  their  mode  of  allegorizing  the  early 
periods  of  history,  have  presented  us  with  an 
absurd  and  monstrous  tissue  of  fabulous  nar- 
rative of  kings  who  never  reigned,  and  heroes  of 
celestial  descent.  Superstition  being  natural  to 
mankind,  before  the  mind  is  enlightened  by  phi- 
losophy, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  first  historians 
stuffed  their  works  with  narratives  of  the  com- 
munication of  gods  and  demi-gods  with  man- 
kind, and  of  the  frequent  interference  of  super- 
natural agents  in  human  affairs.  The  lively 
imagination  of  the  early  Greek  writers,  heated 
with  superstition,  and  unrestrained  by  philosophy, 
branched  out  into  wild  exuberance,  and  fabri- 
cated the  most  absurd  tales.  On  this  account 
the 'period  of  time  which  elapsed  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  political  and  civil  society  in  Greece, 
to  the  Trojan  war,  may  be  justly  denominated 
the  fabulous  age  ;  and,  indeed,  the  greater  part 
of  what  is  related  concerning  that  war  has  evi- 
dent marks  of  fiction  stamped  upon  it ;  for  all 
the  historical  accounts  we  have  of  it  are  ori- 
ginally founded  on  the  poetical  effusions  of  Ho- 
mer's creative  fancy.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  a  history 
of  Grecian  affairs  before  the  Persian  wars.  As 
to  the  histories  of  the  other  heathen  nations,  they 
were  not  less  fabulous  and  absurd  than  those  of 
the  Greeks ;  and,  indeed,  all  that  we  are  told 
concerning  them  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  Greek  writers. 

When  we  consider  the  general  state  of  the 
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world,  in  the  early  ages,  in  reg%ard  to  political, 
commercial,  and  literary  communication ;  how- 
ever we  may  amuse  ourselves  with  perusing  the 
accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  the  transactions  of 
remote  antiquity,  reason  tells  us,  that  every  thing 
we  read  of  that  kind  can  deserve  no  other  name 
than  that  of  fiction  or  historical  romance; — 
until  the  Greeks,  those  celebrated  inventors,  or  at 
least  improvers  of  arts  and  sciences,  whose  lite- 
rary efforts  have  been  the  means  of  diffusing 
knowledge  through  the  world,  had  attained  to  a 
considerable  height  of  opulence  and  civilization  ; 
and  until  the  arts  of  necessity  being  brought  toa 
tolerable  degree  of  perfection,  those  of  conve- 
niency,  luxury,  and  elegance,  began  to  flourish 
among  them  ;  a  period  which  cannot  be  fixed 
any  long  time  before  the  first  Persian  war,  which 
took  place  about  five  hundred  and  three  years 
before  Christ. 

This  may  be  fixed  as  the  epoch  of  the  com- 
mencement of  profane  history ;  as  for  all  that 
can  be  learned  concerning  the  state  of  mankind, 
and  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  world 
before  that, period,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Jews  for  information  rela- 
tive to  those  particulars.  This  consideration  na- 
turally leads  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  those  re- 
cords of  the  Jewish  nation,  always  esteemed  sa- 
cred by  that  people,  and  of  which  the  authen- 
ticity has  been  acknowledged  by  the  most  consi- 
derable and  the  most  enlightened  part  of  man- 
kind. It  would,  indeed,  be  unpardonable,  in  a 
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survey  of  ancient  history,  not  to  attempt  to  make 
a  just  estimation  of  the  value  of  those  celebrated 
records  which  have  so  long  attracted  the  vene- 
ration of  Christians,  and  excited  the  ridicule  of 
infidels. 

The  Jewish  annals  are  by  far  the  most  ancient 
of  any  that  have  come  down  to  us ;  and,  with- 
out drawing  any  advantage  from  their  divine  au- 
thority, the  most  intrinsically  rational  and  pro- 
bable. They  likewise  contain  a  series  of  trans- 
actions and  events  equally  curious  and  interest- 
ing. In  these  writings  we  find  the  only  rational 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  things  ;  of  the  dispersion  of  mankind, 
and  the  origin  of  ancient  nations :  and  strict  im- 
partiality must  confess,  that  the  relation  of  these 
events,  independent  of  the  high  authority  by 
which  it  is  sanctioned,  bears  intrinsical  marks  of 
probability.  The  scriptural  account  of  the  crea- 
tion is  incomparably  more  rational  than  the  ab- 
surd cosmogonies  of  the  Greeks ;  and  when  ana- 
lyzed, appears  not  only  probable,  but  strictly  phi- 
losophical. The  scriptural  account  of  the  crea- 
tion represents  the  separation  of  these  luminous 
and  volatile  parts  of  matter  which  constitute 
light,  from  those  which  are  more  heavy  and 
opaque,  as  the  first  work  of  creation;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  first  operation  of  nature,  after 
the  command  of  the  Supreme  and  Eternal  Being- 
had  put  in  motion  the  vast  chaos  of  unformed 
matter,  floating  in  the  immensity  of  space  ;  and 
so  it  must  have  been,  according  to  every  proba- 
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bility  of  philosophical  conjecture.  The  second 
period  is  represented  as  that  in  which  the  waters 
being  separated  from  the  earth,  a  firmament  was 
erected,  dividing  the  waters  from  the  waters; 
an  expression,  which,  to  our  conception  at  this 
time,  appears  obscure  and  almost  unintelligible ; 
but  of  which  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  the 
terrene  particles  having  sunk  into  solid  globes, 
the  aqueous  particles  being  lighter,  floated  on 
the  top,  and  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  and  other  opaque  bodies ;  and  that  the  wa- 
ters thus  overflowing,  the  planets  were  separated 
by  the  intervening  expanse  of  air,  called  the  fir- 
mament. The  third  process  of  creation  was 
the  descent  of  the  waters  into  the  valleys,  or 
lowest  parts  of  the  earth,  and  other  planets, 
whereby  seas  and  land  were  formed ;  and  the 
land  being  left  dry,  acquired  its  vegetative  power, 
and  began  to  bring  forth  its  various  productions. 
The  fourth  period  is  described  as  that  in  which 
the  volatile  particles  of  light  were  formed  into 
compact  bodies,  constituting  the  sun  and  fixed 
stars,  which  are  different  suns,  enlightening  dif- 
ferent systems.  The  fifth  and  sixth  periods  are 
distinguished  by  the  creation  of  animal  life ;  and 
last  of  all,  man,  the  master-piece  of  nature,  was 
formed;  and  this  could  not  be  until  the  earth 
had  attained  to  the  perfection  of  its  vegetative 
power,  so  as  to  produce  what  was  necessary  for 
the  subsistence  of  men  and  animals.  This  hypo- 
thesis of  natural  philosophy,  and  of  the  proper- 
ties of  matter,  are  precisely  such  as  a  philosopher 
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might  suppose  the  gradual  process  of  nature  to 
have  been  when  the  Almighty  Fiat  had  given 
to  the  various  parts  of  matter  their  different  pro- 
perties, and  put  in  motion  the  innumerable  atoms 
which  compose  the  universe,  however  long  or 
short  we  may  suppose  the  different  periods  of  this 
process  to  have  been.  For  it  is  doubted  whe- 
ther those  periods  were  natural  days,  marked  by 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis ;  as,  dur- 
ing the  three  first  periods  or  days,  the  light  is 
represented  only  as  separated  from  the  darkness, 
or  the  luminous  from  the  opaque  particles,  and 
floating  at  random  in  the  vast  expanse :  and  the 
sun,  and,  other  luminous  orbs,  not  being  formed 
until  the  fourth  period,  day  and  night  could  not, 
before  that  time,  have  been  discriminated  by  the 
appearing  and  disappearing  of  the  celestial  orbs. 
As  to  what  follows,  relating  to  the  garden  of 
Eden,  if  it  be  considered  as  a  real  narrative  of 
facts,  it  contains  nothing  incredible*.  Of  the 
longevity  of  the  Antediluvians,  if  we  have  no 
collateral  proofs,  no  concurrent  circumstances,  to 
corroborate  the  scriptural  account,  it  is  evident 
that  none  such  can  be  expected,  and  we  have  no 
contradictory  evidence  to  invalidate  its  authen- 
ticity ;  and  it  was,  undoubtedly,  as  easy  to  the 
Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things,  to  frame  the 
constitution  of  the  human  body  to  continue  nine 
hundred  as  only  ninety  years. 

The  book  of  Genesis,  whether  or  not  written 

*  The  story  of  the  serpent  and  the  origin  of  evil  was  considered 
as  an  allegory  by  most  of  the  primitive  fathers. 
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by  Moses,  which  at  least  is  highly  probable,  as 
it  relates  almost  entirely  to  things  which  were 
done  before  any  written  history  existed,  must 
have  been  communicated  to  the  author,  whoever 
he  was,  either  by  tradition  or  revelation  ;  and 
if  it  be  supposed  a  traditionary  account,  some 
slight  variety  in  names  and  dates  might  creep  in, 
without  tending  in  the  least  to  invalidate  the  ge- 
neral authenticity  of  the  book.  Of  the  subse- 
quent writings  of  Moses,  the  book  of  Exodus  is 
partly  historical  and  partly  legislative ;  and  that 
of  Leviticus  wholly  of  the  latter  kind.  The  book 
of  Numbers  is  mostly  historical";  and  that  of 
Deuteronomy  consists  of  a  repetition  of  many  of 
the  laws  promulgated  in  the  former  books, 
with  some  additional  ones,  intermixed  with  elo- 
quent exhortations  to  obedience;  but  contains 
little  historical  matter,  except  the  relation  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  added  by  some  succeeding 
writer.  In  all  these  books,  Moses  positively  de- 
clares, that  the  laws  and  ordinances  he  gives  to 
the  people  are  the  commands  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  expressly  and  unequivocally  revealed  to 
him ;  but,  in  regard  to  historical  facts,  he  ap- 
peals sometimes  to  the  testimony  of  their  own 
knowledge,  and  sometimes  to  the  evidence  of 
tradition  received  from  their  fathers.  The  book 
of  Joshua  contains  a  narrative  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  and  was  probably 
written  by  Joshua  himself,  or  at  least  by  his  di- 
rection ;  but  it  is  unknown  by  whom  the  book 
of  the  Judges  was  composed ;  most  probably  by 
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different  persons  at  different  times ;  as  it  appears 
to  be  a  collection  of  detached  pieces  of  history, 
in  which  the  chronological  order  is  not  strictly 
observed,  and  in  some  places  is  not  easy  to  ad- 
just. These  accounts  relate  to  a  period  exceed- 
ingly tumultuous  and  troublesome;  a  period  of 
barbarism,  ignorance,  and  anarchy ;  in  which  the 
Israelites,  almost  continually  harassed  by  intes- 
tine commotions,  oppressed  by  foreign  enemies, 
or  employed  in  repelling  their  aggressions,  had 
little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  accuracy  of  their 
national  annals.  When  we  come  to  the  books 
of  Samuel,  the  prospect  begins  to  grow  a  little 
clearer.  The  affairs  of  the  Israelites  began  un- 
der the  administration  of  that  judge  and  prophet, 
to  assume  a  more  settled  appearance ;  and  the 
scriptural  historians  seem  to  have  written  in  a 
more  connected  manner.  The  books  of  the 
Kings  and  the  Chronicles  display  an  exactness, 
in  regard  to  chronology,  and  the  other  essential 
requisites  of  history,  which  gives  them,  in  this 
respect,  a  decided  superiority  over  all  the  other 
records  of  remote  antiquity.  The  age  of  each 
of  the  kings  of  Judah,  at  his  accession,  and  the 
duration  of  his  reign,  are  expressly  mentioned, 
so  that  not  only  the  whole  term  of  each  of  their 
lives,  but  also  the  whole  duration  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy,  from  the  accession  of  David  to  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  may  be  easily  calculated. 
All  the  outlines  and  leading  facts  are  so  clearly 
exhibited,  and  so  firmly  corroborated,  by  colla- 
teral evidence,  by  the  perpetual  observance  of 
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solemn  festivals,  instituted  in  commemoration  of 
important  events,  and  by  their  connexion  with 
the  contemporary  circumstances  of  other  na- 
tions (particularly  the  Egyptians  and  Babylo- 
nians), that,  considered  as  a  history  of  political 
occurrences  and  national  events,  the  Jewish  re- 
cords have  a  claim  to  authenticity,  infinitely  su- 
perior to  what  can  be  allowed,  in  that  respect, 
to  any  other  history  of  the  same  antiquity.  The 
history  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  its  existence,  at  first  in  one,  and  then  di- 
vided into  two  separate  kingdoms,  is  simple,  clear, 
connected,  and  chronologically  coherent ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  dates  and  numbers, 
which  might  be  easily  mistaken  in  transcribing, 
bears  indisputable  marks  of  authenticity,  while 
it  exhibits  the  transactions  of  a  period  in  which 
the  Greeks  were  only  just  emerging  from  barba- 
rism :  and  during  which  their  histories  consist  of 
nothing  but  lying  legends  of  gods  and  heroes, 
and  fictitious  tales  of  sovereigns  who  never 
reigned,  and  of  persons  who  never  existed. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Jewish  histo- 
rians frequently  impute  their  national  calamities 
to  the  vices  of  their  monarchs.  If,  however,  we 
examine  the  dreadful  denunciations  of  the  pro- 
phets against  the  nobles,  the  opulent  inhabitants, 
and  especially  against  the  priests,  we  shall  find 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  calamities  some- 
times imputed  by  their  historians  to  the  crimes 
of  their  princes  might  with  equal  propriety  have 
been  attributed  to  the  Divine  vengeance  on  the 
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sins  of  the  priests  and  people.  The  imputation, 
however,  is  not  incompatible  with  moral  equity. 
It  is  a  position  consistent  with  reason,  and  con- 
firmed by  experience,  that  the  misconduct  of 
rulers  is  detrimental  to  the  nation  at  large,  by 
the  natural  operation  of  moral  causes.  The  same 
remark  may  be  made  on  the  denunciations,  or 
rather  the  predictions  of  calamity  to  the  children 
for  the  vices  of  their  parents.  This  is  the  same 
thing  as  if  we  should  say  to  a  person  in  affluent 
circumstances,  whose  expenses  are  greater  than 
his  fortune  can  bear,  "  You  may  probably  never 
experience  want  yourself,  but  you  cannot  fail  of 
entailing  poverty  upon  your  posterity.*"  The 
calamities  brought  on  posterity  by  the  crimes 
and  misconduct  of  their  forefathers  are  not  in- 
consistent with  moral  justice,  as  some  infidels 
pretend,  but  necessarily  result  from  the  invariable 
connexion  between  causes  and  consequences,  as 
might  be  exemplified  by  innumerable  instances. 
Several  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  as 
many  other  princes  have  done,  alienated,  by 
their  moral  or  political  vices,  the  minds  of  their 
subjects,  or  otherwise  brought  on  such  a  train  of 
unfavourable  circumstances,  as  in  the  end  proved 
fatal  to  their  posterity  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
travel  far  in  the  walks  of  history,  or  to  extend 
much  the  sphere  of  our  own  observations,  to 
perceive  that  this  has  been  the  case  with  many 
persons  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life.  Be- 
sides all  this,  by  a  figurative  expression,  the  vices 
of  the  nation  may,  on  some  occasi9ns,  be  called 
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the  vices  of  the  king,  its  representative  and  head  ; 
or  this  mode  of  speaking  may  sometimes  be  used 
to  denote  the  prevalent  vices  of  the  reign,  and 
not  altogether  the  personal  vices  of  the  prince 
alone. 

I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  VIII. 

SIR, 

THE  reign  of  David  is  illustrious  and  interest- 
ing; it  shows  us  a  man  raised  from  an  obscure 
station  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  after  experiencing 
a  variety  of  fortune ;  and  when  placed  in  that  ex- 
alted station,  aggrandizing  his  power  by  a  strong 
military  force,  extending  his  dominions  by  con- 
quest, and  enriching  himself  and  his  subjects  by 
the  spoils  of  their  enemies.  It  also  displays  a 
prospect  far  more  interesting  to  a  reader  who 
delights  in  contemplating  the  prosperity  of  a  nu- 
merous people,  rather  than  in  tracing  the  bloody 
footsteps  of  a  conqueror.  It  exhibits  to  our  view 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  hitherto  totter- 
ing and  precarious;  the  institution  of  civil  and 
religious  regulations  and  ordinances,  and  the  ra- 
pid advancement  to  tranquillity  and  opulence  of 
a  people  but  just  emerged  from  obscurity  and 
anarchy.  The  succeeding  reign  of  Solomon  pre- 
sents us  with  a  brilliant  view  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  in  the  zenith  of  its  opulence,  felicity,  and 
splendor:  and  enjoying  all  the  sweets  of  tran- 
quillity in  such  a  manner,  and  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  as  that  nation  had  never  before  expe- 
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riencecl,  either  since  the  establishment  of  mon- 
archical government,  or  at  any  time  previous  to 
that  period.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  now  stood 
high  in  the  political  scale  of  nations.  It  gave 
the  law  to  all  the  petty  kingdoms  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Levant,  called  in  scripture 
the  Great  Sea;  and  held  the  balance  between 
the  two  great  monarchies  of  Egypt  and  Assyria. 
The  channels  of  commerce  were  opened,  and 
their  sources  explored  in  a  manner  which,  at 
that  early  period,  must  appear  extraordinary. 
The  fleets  of  Isra,el,  under  the  direction  of  Ty- 
rian  mariners,  traded  to  the  land  of  Ophir;  which 
some  conjecture  to  have  been  the  coast  of  India, 
or  some  of  the  oriental  islands,  while  others 
place  it  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  and  by 
their  lucrative  voyages  augmented  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  which  David  had  already  enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  war.  This  agreeable  and  bril- 
liant prospect  does  not,  however,  long  continue. 
Solomon,  infatuated,  it  seems,  by  uninterrupted 
prosperity,  set  no  bounds  to  his  magnificence 
and  luxury,  and  laid  heavy  taxes  on  the  people, 
in  order  to  support  so  exorbitant  an  expendi- 
ture. These  burdensome  imposts  created  dis- 
affection in  the  minds  of  his  subjects  ;  and,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign,  gave  rise  to  a  dan- 
gerous and  potent  faction,  which,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  his  son,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion, 
and  ended  in  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  house  of  David,  The 
revolted  tribes  having  elected  Jeroboam  for  their 
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king,  the  monarchy  was  split  into  the  separate 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Jtidah.  The  state  policy 
of  the  new  king  of  Israel  produced  a  religious 
as  well  as  a  political  separation  ;  for  Jeroboam, 
apprehending  that  while  the  kings  of  Judah 
held  the  temple  where  the  sacrifices  were  offered, 
and  whither  all  the  people  were  obliged  at 
stated  times  to  resort,  they  would  always  have  an 
ascendancy  over  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  unless 
some  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  those 
frequent  visits  of  his  subjects  to  the  metropolis 
of  Judah.  The  priests,  the  Levites,  and  all  who 
were  concerned  in  the  ministry  of  religion,  were 
firmly  attached  to  the  house  of  David ;  and  Je- 
roboam supposed  that  they  would  naturally  make 
use  of  the  ascendancy  which  religion  gave  them 
over  the  people,  in  order  to  alienate  their  affec- 
tion from  his  government,  and  bring  them  again 
to  their  allegiance  to  that  family.  Jeroboam,  in 
order  to  prevent  those  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  the  continuance  of  his  subjects  in 
religious  communion  with  the  house  of  David, 
and  kingdom  of  Judah,  sacrificing  the  interests 
of  religion  to  his  political  views,  built  a  new 
temple,  instituted  a  naw  priesthood,  and  thus 
produced  a  schism  among  the  followers  of  the 
Mosaical  law,  which  was  never  extinguished. 
The  religion  of  the  ten  tribes,  soon  after  this 
separation,  deviating  more  and  more  from  the 
original  institutions  of  the  law,  became  in  a  little 
time  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  pagan  idolatry, 
and  such  it  ever  after  continued. 
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After  this  memorable  epoch  of  the  Israelitish 
history,  scarcely  any  thing  more  is  found  in  the 
annals  of  that  nation,  but  such  transactions  and 
events  as  are  the  ordinary  subjects  of  political 
records.  The  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  like  those  of  all  other  ancient  na- 
tions, presents  us  with  little  else  than  a  conti- 
nued scene  of  uninteresting  wars,  massacres, 
murders,  rebellions,  and  usurpations ;  which  last 
were  very  frequent  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
although  that  of  Judah  adhered,  with  an  unal- 
terable attachment,  to  the  lineal  descendants  of 
David.  The  history,  in  fine,  of  both  nations, 
from  the  period  of  their  separation,  is  little  else 
than  an  uninteresting  catalogue  of  the  crimes 
and  calamities  of  a  declining  people,  till  at  last 
we  see  the  total  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes,  who  were  transported  into  Assyria, 
and  dispersed  into  different  parts  of  the  country, 
from  whence  they  never  returned  ;  and  the  com- 
mon people  who  were  left  in  the  country,  were  in- 
termixed with  strangers ;  from  which  mixture  of 
different  nations  sprung  that  motley  race,  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Samaritans.  This 
event  happened  about  B.  C.  720.  The  tottering 
kingdom  of  Judah  still  continued  to  enjoy  a  pre- 
carious existence  ;  invaded  at  different  times  by 
the  Babylonians,  rendered  tributary,  and  at  last 
entirely  subjugated ;  its  metropolis  and  temple 
rased  to  their  very  foundations  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, B.  C.  587,  and  all  the  principal  persons  and 
useful  hands  transported  to  Babylon.  If  we  con- 
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sider  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  age,  and  the 
sanguinary  mode  of  making  war  then  in  use,  it 
will  appear  that  the  king  of  Babylon  acted  in 
this  conquest  with  as  much  lenity  as  could  be 
expected,  after  the  repeated  provocations  he  had 
received  from  Zedekiah.  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
placed  the  crown  of  Judah  upon  the  head  of  that 
prince,  after  deposing  his  nephew  Jeconiah.  He 
had  not  imposed  upon  him  any  hard  condi- 
tions. He  had  not  required  any  change  in  the 
national  religion  or  laws.  He  had  not  obliged 
him  to  receive  a  Babylonian  garrison  into  Jeru- 
salem, or  any  of  the  fortresses  of  Judah.  He 
had  not  deprived  him  of  the  management  of  the 
national  revenue  and  expenditure,  nor  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs.  Under  the  easy 
conditions  of  tribute  and  alliance,  Zedekiah  had 
received  from  the  hand  of  the  Babylonian  mon- 
arch a  sceptre,  which,  without  his  favour  and 
powerful  support,  he  never  would  have  swayed  ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  so  signal  a  favour,  he  after- 
wards renounced  the  friendship  of  that  prince, 
and  entering  into  a  confederacy  with  Egypt,  the 
enemy  and  rival  of  the  Babylonian  greatne?s, 
manifested  the  most  determined  and  rancorous 
hostility  against  his  great  benefactor,  from  whom 
he  had  received  his  crown  and  kingdom,  and  to 
whom  he  had  sworn  fidelity  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel :  thus  consummating  his  guilt  by 
adding  perjury  to  treason.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
matter  of  wonder,  that  an  ambitious  and  power- 
ful conqueror  should  give  the  world  a  terrible 
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example  of  his  vengeance  on  a  perfidious  prince, 
whose  conscience  oaths  could  not  bind ;  whose 
fidelity  no  favours  could  engage  ;  and  from  whom 
he  had  received  such  ungrateful  treatment. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  provocations 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  received  from  the 
Jewish  nation  and  its  king,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  made  the  people  the  object  of  his  ven- 
geance. The  guilty  monarch  was  made  a  signal 
example  of  Divine  and  human  vengeance,  on 
the  detestable  crimes  of  perjury  and  ingratitude; 
and  the  punishment  of  death  was  immediately 
inflicted  on  al!  the  principal  officers  of  his  court 
and  army,  who  had  been  the  counsellors  or  abet- 
tors of  his  revolt :  but  the  guilt  of  those  men 
being  expiated  by  their  blood,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  inhabitants  were  treated  with  lenity. 
The  principal  citizens  and  most  skilful  artists, 
of  every  description,  were  removed  to  Babylon, 
where  they  enjoyed  considerable  privileges;  and 
the  husbandmen  and  common  people  had  lands 
assigned  them,  which  they  rented,  although  we 
are  not  informed  upon  what  terms,  of  the  Baby- 
lonians. 

Some  remarkable  events  which  took  place 
during  the  captivity  are  related  in  the  book  of 
Daniel  ;  in  particular,  the  erection  of  the  statue 
of  Belus,  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  either  in  the  envi- 
rons, or  within  the  city  of  Babylon  ;  and  the  ad- 
venture of  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego, 
in  consequence  of  their  refusing  to  worship  the 
idol.  Here  we  may  observe,  that  although  per- 
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haps  thousands  of  Jews  then  in  Babylon  did  not 
join  in  this  idolatrous  worship,  it  does  not  appear 
,that  they  were   called  in  question   on  that  ac- 
count; and  it  seems  that  the  three  men  above- 
mentioned  being  persons  of  distinction,  employed 
by  the  king,  and  in  his  favour,  they  were  singled 
out  on  that  occasion  by  some  intriguing  courtiers, 
and  accused  of  disobedience  to  the  king's  com- 
mand, while  the  conduct  of  others  was  connived 
at.     Indeed,  as  the  Jews  were  always  allowed 
liberty  of  conscience  in  Babylon,  and,  unless  in 
this  particular  instance,  do  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  compelled  to  conform  to  the  idolatrous 
worship  established  in  that  place,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  generality  of  the  king's  edict 
was  the  contrivance  of  a  cabal  of  courtiers,  who 
had  counselled  the  king  to  issue  it,  in  order  to  im- 
plicate some  individuals  who  were  obnoxious  to 
them. 

The  insanity  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  another 
very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  is  related  in 
language  so  strongly  figurative,  that  it  has  per- 
plexed many  common  readers  not  conversant 
with  scripture  phraseology.  There  is  no  ground, 
however,  to  call  the  fact  in  question.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  vain  attempt  to  endeavour  to  recon- 
cile the  contradictory  computations  of  chrono- 
logers,  relative  to  many  occurrences  which  hap- 
pened in  the  ages  of  remote  antiquity.  Jerusa- 
lem was  taken  in  the  19th  year  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's reign,  and  the  term  of  the  captivity  was  70 
years;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  dura- 
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tion  of  this  reign ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  discover  exactly  at  what  time  the  books  of  the 
scripture  were  collected  and  arranged  ;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  this  was  done  soon  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  from  the  captivity.  From  these 
circumstances,  therefore,  it  seems  probable,  that 
this  extraordinary  history  was  written  within 
about  fifty  years  after  the  thing  happened.  Ne- 
buchadnezzar was  the  greatest  monarch,  as  well 
as  the  most  distinguished  political  and  military 
character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and,  in 
every  respect,  the  most  conspicuous  personage 
that  had  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
Some  of  the  Jews  who  returned  from  the  capti- 
vity, as  well  as  some  of  the  aged  inhabitants  of 
Babylon,  could,  perhaps,  when  this  account  was 
written,  remember  his  reign  and  the  circum- 
stance of  his  insanity.  At  least  his  reign  could 
not  fail,  at  that  time,  to  be  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries.  So  remark- 
able a  circumstance,  in  the  history  of  so  con- 
spicuous and  celebrated  a  character,  must  have 
been  universally  known  and  publicly  talked  of 
both  by  the  Jews  and  the  Babylonians.  In  such 
circumstances  a  fabrication  of  that  nature  must 
have  been  immediately  detected. 

The  sacred  historians  relate,  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar walking  in  the  garden  of  his  palace,  and 
having  his  thoughts  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  own  greatness  and  power,  and  insen- 
sible to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  them,  his  rea- 
son suddenly  departed  from  him.  This  is  no 
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physical  improbability.  Thousands  of  similar 
cases  may  be  found  in  the  annals  of  medical  ex- 
perience. They  then  tell  us,  that  from  a  man  he 
was  transformed  into  a  beast;  a  strong  figura- 
tive expression,  used  to  signify  his  depriva- 
tion of  reason,  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  human  nature,  which  discriminates  man  from 
the  brute  creation.  By  the  representation  of  his 
hair  growing  like  eagles'  feathers,  and  his  nails 
like  bird's  claws,  that  deformity  of  his  exterior 
appearance,  which  must  naturally  be  the  conse- 
quence of  so  dreadful  a  state  of  insanity,  is  hy- 
perbolically  expressed.  As  to  his  running  wild 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  &c.  it  is  probable 
that  the  unfortunate  maniac  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  in  wandering  about  in  the  gar- 
dens and  groves  belonging  to  the  royal  palace, 
though  under  the  inspection  of  persons  appointed 
to  watch  over  his  safety. 

It  appears,  that,  during  the  monarch's  indispo- 
sition, Evilmerodach,  his  son  and  successor,  had 
governed  the  kingdom  in  the  quality  of  regent. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  by  his  political  and  military 
talents,  his  extensive  conquests  and  stupendous 
works,  both  in  Babylon  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, had  undoubtedly  acquired  a  powerful  ascend- 
ancy over  the  minds  of  his  subjects;  and  on 
his  restoration  to  the  possession  of  his  intellec- 
tual faculties,  his  regal  power  was  delivered  to 
him  inviolate.  The  monarch,  on  the  recovery  of 
his  reason,  appears  to  have  made  suitable  re- 
flections on  his  crimes  and  sufferings,  and  to 
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have  acquired  just  ideas  of  the  weakness  and  in- 
sufficiency of  man  (although  ever  so  highly  ex- 
alted), of  the  instability  of  all  human  power  and 
grandeur,  and  of  the  absolute  subjection  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  to  the  will  of  that  Supreme 
and  Omnipotent  Being,  who,  according  to  the 
irresistible  decrees  of  his  providence,  disposes  all 
things  as  he  pleases.  This  is  the  genuine  repre- 
sentation of  the  fact  related  in  this  remarkable 
story. 

We  come  now  to  that  interesting  period  of  the 
Jewish  history  which  is  marked  by  their  restora- 
tion to  their  liberty,  their  country.,  and  their  na- 
tional existence,  through  the  favour  of  the  Persian 
monarchs,  who,  in  a  most  liberal  and  munificent 
manner,  opened  the  royal  treasury,  in  order  to 
give  them  the  pecuniary  assistance  they  stood  in 
need  of,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  city. 
In  the  subjugation  of  the  Jews,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  brought 
into  a  contrasted  point  of  view,  with  their  re- 
storation by  Cyrus  and  the  succeeding  kings  of 
Persia,  we  have  a  luminous  display  of  the  won- 
derful manner  in  which  the  Divine  Providence, 
by  an  irresistible  control,  directs  and  governs  all 
human  affairs.  Nebuchadnezzar  is  constantly 
represented,  by  the  scriptural  historians  and  pro- 
phets, as  the  chosen  minister  of  God's  vengeance 
on  a  criminal  nation;  and  Cyrus  is  also,  in  the 
most  explicit  manner,  declared  the  instrument 
of  his  clemency  to  be  displayed  in  its  restoration; 
but  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  any  such  con- 
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sicleration  influenced  the  political  measures  of 
the  cabinets  of  Babylon  and  Persia.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  his  conquest  of  Judea,  as  in  all  his 
other  enterprises,  was  stimulated  by  ambition  and 
avarice,  as  well  as  by  revenge,  against  a  prince 
who  had  most  ungratefully  treated  him,  and 
thereby  had  given  him  a  plausible  pretext  for 
aggrandising  his  power,  by  the  total  subjugation 
of  that  country,  and  for  appropriating  to  himself 
the  wealth  of  the  metropolis  and  of  the  temple. 
Similar  motives,  no  doubt,  actuated  Cyrus  in  the 
war  against  the  Babylonians,  and  in  the  subver- 
sion of  their  monarchy.  That  prince,  as  well 
as  his  successors,  seems  to  have  been  favourable 
to  the  Jewish  religion,  as  the  Persians  detested 
the  image  worship  of  the  Babylonians.  They 
might,  probably,  fancy  some  affinity  between 
that  religion  and  their  own,  on  account  of  the 
sacred  fire  kept  burning  by  the  Jewish  priests  in 
the  temple,  as  the  Persians  esteemed  that  ele- 
ment a  symbol  of  the  divinity.  But  it  may  be 
conjectured,  with  a  very  great  appearance  of 
probability,  that  the  Persian  kings  looked  with 
a  jealous  eye  on  the  strength  and  population  of 
Babylon,  and  the  aversion  of  its  inhabitants  to 
the  Persian  government,  which  afterwards  broke 
out  in  a  dangerous  and  obstinate  revolt,  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes ;  and  the  departure 
of  so  great  a  number  of  the  Jews,  who,  after  so 
long  a  residence,  were  become  almost  naturalised 
in  Babylon,  might  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  weakening  and  bringing 
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gradually  to  decay  that  disaffected  city;  which 
seems  always  to  have  been  one  of  the  political 
maxims  of  the  Persian  court.  Thus  we  see, 
that  although  both  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus 
were  actuated  only  by  their  own  political  views, 
yet  those  views,  and  the  enterprises  originating 
from  them,  were  under  a  direction  which  they 
could  not  see ;  and  thus  it  is  that  Divine  Pro- 
vidence renders  the  operation  of  human  passions 
subservient  to  its  impenetrable  designs,  and 
governs  all  by  an  absolute  control;  regulating 
all  mundane  affairs  according  to  the  vast  and 
complicated  plan  of  causes  and  effects  existing 
through  everlasting  ages,  in  the  eternal  pre- 
science of  God,  without  infringing  the  liberty 
or  restraining  the  free  will  of  man.  The  whole 
series  of  causes  and  effects,  the  infinitely  diversi- 
fied train  of  physical  and  moral  circumstances, 
and  the  continued  succession  of  events,  are,  from 
all  eternity,  present  to  the  Divine  intellect;  but 
all  events  are  produced  by  a  train  of  causes  and 
consequences,  by  a  combination  of  circumstances 
so  closely  connected,  that  without  one  another 
cannot  exist.  The  history  of  the  world  is  no- 
thing less  than  the  history  of  God's  eternal  pro- 
vidence; and  although  some  of  its  pages  may 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  comprehension,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  our  duty  to  study  the  mysterious, 
and  interesting  volume. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
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SIR, 

OF  all  the  curious  and  interesting  prospects 
which  history  opens  to  our  view,  the  progres- 
sive advancement  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  im- 
provement of  its  faculties,  is  the  most  agreeable. 
The  destructive  exploits  of  conquerors  may  daz- 
zle for  a  moment,  but  the  silent  labours  of  the 
student  and  the  artist,  of  the  architect  and  the 
husbandman,  which  embellish  the  earth,  and 
convert  it  into  a  terrestrial  paradise,  although 
they  do  not  shine  with  so  conspicuous  a  glare, 
diversify  the  picture  with  milder  colours,  and 
more  beautiful  shades.  The  arts  and  sciences 
embellish  the  world,  and  the  investigation  of 
their  origin  and  progress  would  be  the  noblest 
ornament  of  history.  How  great  then  is  the 
misfortune,  that  the  ancient  historians  have  al- 
most entirely  overlooked  so  grand  and  pleasing 
a  subject;  and  that  all  the  knowledge  we  can 
acquire  concerning  these  things  must  be  gleaned 
from  broken  fragments  and  scattered  hints,  labo- 
riously picked  out  from  a  multifarious  and  con- 
fused mass  of  unimportant  particulars!  It  is, 
however,  the  part  of  every  reader  to  endeavour, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  acquire  some  general 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  civilised  society.  Let  us,  therefore,  cast 
a  glance,  and  only  a  transient  glance  it  can  be, 
over  the  period  already  traversed,  and  which  is 
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included  within  the  limits  of  the  scriptural  hi- 
story. 

This  period  includes  the  whole  space  of  time 
from  the  creation  until  the  subversion  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchy.  During  this  long  suc- 
cession of  ages,  a  great  variety  of  political,  civil, 
and  religious  establishments  had  been  formed ; 
the  rudiments  of  several  arts  and  sciences  had 
been  invented ;  the  human  mind  had,  in  some 
countries,  been  much  improved ;  and  the  earth 
been  cultivated  and  embellished  with  large  cities 
and  stately  edifices:  of  these  interesting  subjects 
few  particulars  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  except 
such  as  relate  to  the  Jewish  laws  and  institutions, 
some  scattered  hints  relative  to  ancient  com- 
merce, and  some  excellent  specimens  of  writing 
in  the  Prophets  and  Psalms.  In  those  venerable 
monuments  of  antiquity,  the  sacred  writings,  we 
trace  the  Israelites,  from  the  patriarchal  ages, 
through  the  turbulent  times  of  barbaric  igno- 
rance, to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation 
and  refinement.  Of  their  civil  and  religious  in- 
stitutions, we  have  a  clear  and  explicit  account: 
as  to  their  skill  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  we  have 
but  little  information;  nor  do  any  circumstances 
appear  which  can  give  us  a  very  exalted  idea  of 
it.  The  Jews  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  a 
scientific  or  philosophical  nation.  They  appear 
to  have  been  well  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  neces- 
sity and  of  conveniency,  but  not  to  have  made 
any  remarkable  progress  in  those  of  luxury  and 
embellishment.  Of  their  literature  we  can  form 
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a  more  exact  estimation.  Some  excellent  speci- 
mens have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  scrip- 
tures, especially  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
and  in  the  Psalms.  In  the  historical  parts  of  the 
scripture  we  find  a  remarkable  plainness  of  style 
and  conciseness  of  narrative,  and  a  wonderful 
perspicuity  in  the  didactic  pieces.  The  writ- 
ings of  their  prophets  are,  for  the  most  part, 
composed  in  a  poetical  style,  but  very  different 
one  from  another,  and  all  of  them  originals. 
Most  of  them  abound  with  the  most  elevated 
ideas  and  sentiments,  expressed  with  the  greatest 
energy  of  diction,  and  embellished  with  the  most 
brilliant  ornaments  of  oriental  imagery.  Isaiah, 
in  particular,  to  comprehension  of  thought  and 
splendor  of  ideas  joins  a  style  at  once  so  energe- 
tic, and  so  sweetly  harmonious  and  flowing,  that 
he  has  often  been  called  the  Demosthenes  of  the 
Hebrews;  and  his  writings  are  sufficient  to  give 
us  an  exalted  opinion  of  the  Hebrew  literature. 
As  to  the  commerce  of  those  early  ages  we  can 
form  no  more  than  a  very  imperfect  idea;  and, 
to  form  any  idea  of  it,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  observation  of  general  circumstances,  occa- 
sional intimations,  and  often  to  conjecture.  It 
is,  however,  observable,  that  even  in  the  patri- 
archal ages  commerce  was  so  far  known,  that  gold 
and  silver  were  used  as  the  medium  whereby  it 
was  regulated ;  and  the  arts  of  embellishment 
were  so  far  cultivated  in  some  countries,  that 
bracelets,  rings,  and  other  ornamental  articles 
of  dress,  were  already  in  use.  Where,  or  by 
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whom,  those  trinkets  were  fabricated,  we  are  not 
informed;  but  it  is  most  likely  they  were  of 
Egyptian  manufacture,  as  from  the  early  and 
numerous  population  of  that  country,  and  from 
other  collateral  circumstances,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose,  that  among  their  other  ingenious 
works,  many  of  the  more  trifling  arts  which 
embellish  life  were  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians 
at  an  early  period;  and  the  sacred  history  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites 
carried  on  a  traffic  with  Egypt,  the  first  foreign 
trade,  perhaps,  ever  established  among  men. 

In  the  tumultuous  times  which  succeeded  the 
patriarchal  age,  we  find  very  little  information 
concerning  the  state  of  commerce.  From  a  ge- 
neral view,  however,  we  may  perceive  that  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  various  sorts  of  manufactures, 
had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  some  coun- 
tries, in  times  of  very  remote  antiquity.  This 
may  be  seen  by  considering  the  curious  and  rich 
materials  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  high  priest's 
garments.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  the 
Israelites  brought  out  of  Egypt  much  of  the 
knowledge  they  possessed  in  arts,  sciences,  and 
letters.  Egypt  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
gradually  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  science 
and  literature ;  and  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  period  of  time  now  under  contemplation,  was 
celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of  its  legislature  and 
civil  polity,  as  well  as  for  the  vast  extent  and 
population  of  its  cities,  the  magnificence  of  its 
edifices,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  its  agricuU 
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ture  In  all  these  respects  it  was  distinguished 
above  all  the  contemporary  nations,  Babylon 
itself  not  excepted.  Egypt,  however,  was  never 
a  warlike  nation ;  so  that  seldom  being  in  a  state 
of  hostility  with  its  neighbours,  its  political  hi- 
story is  but  little  connected  with  theirs.  Sesos- 
tris  is  the  only  Egyptian  conqueror  of  any  note 
whose  name  stands  recorded  in  history ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  fictitious^  or  at  least  very 
uncertain  relations  of  some  historians,  we  know 
very  little  of  his  achievements,  or  of  the  extent 
of  his  conquests  ;  and  the  descriptions  of  them 
which  we  find  in  some  books  are  to  be  esteemed 
little  else  than  historical  romances.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  history  of  Sesostris,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  Egyptian  kings,  is  so  confused,  so  distort- 
ed, and  exaggerated,  that  we  can  find  but  few 
well-authenticated  facts  in  the  accounts  of  their 
reigns,  or  in  the  general  history  of  Egypt,  which 
is  a  tissue  of  allegorical  stories  and  lying  le- 
gends, invented  by  their  priests,  regulated  by  a 
fictitious  chronology  of  their  own  fabrication, 
and  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Greeks ;  who  being 
naturally  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  admirers  of 
the  Egyptian  philosophy  and  history,  adopted 
their  legendary  stories  and  ideal  chronology. 
The  ancients  so  often  supplied  the  want  of  au- 
thentic information,  relative  to  the  transactions 
of  remote  antiquity,  by  calling  in  the  assistance 
of  a  fabulous  mythology,  that  the  more  we  are 
convinced  of  the  utility  and  value  of  history,  the 
more  we  ought  to  stand  upon  our  guard  against 
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receiving,  as  true  history,  the  legendary  stones 
fabricated  by  priests  and  politicians,  in  order  to 
impose  upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar. 

The  government  of  Egypt  was  monarchical. 
The  long  dynasty  of  kings,  who  reigned  before 
the  subversion  of  the  monarchy  by  the  Babylo- 
nians, is  known  to  us  by  the  appellation  of  the 
line  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
Pharaoh  was  not  the  proper  name  of  an  indivi- 
dual, but  a  title  among  the  Egyptians,  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  king  among  us ;  so  the  appellations 
of  Pharaoh  Hophni,  Pharaoh  Necho,  &c.  are 
of  the  same  signification  as  King  Necho,  King 
Hophni,  &c.  The  Egyptian  monarchy  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  absolute ;  but  how 
far,  and  in  what  particulars,  it  was  limited  tyjr 
positive  regulations,  we  have  not  documents 
sufficiently  authentic  to  enable  us  to  determine ; 
but  from  the  general  appearance  of  circum- 
stances, it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the 
king,  as  well  as  the  people,  were  directly  or  indi- 
rectly under  the  absolute  control  of  the  priests, 
and  that  these  ministers  of  religion  were  in  ef- 
fect the  absolute  sovereigns  of  Egypt.  Of  this 
the  subjection  of  the  kings,  as  well  as  all  other 
deceased  persons,  to  the  judicial  sentence  of  a 
tribunal,  which,  from  an  examination  of  their 
past  conduct  during  life,  determined  whether 
the  deceased  person  should  be  interred  with  fu- 
neral rites,  or  deprived  of  that  honour,  is  a  proof. 
This  extraordinary  tribunal  was  held  immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  party,  and  the  scrutiny  was 
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made  with  the  most  rigid  punctuality  ;  and  as  it 
determined  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance 
among  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  among  most  of 
the  ancients,  it  is  no  unreasonable  presumption 
to  suppose  that  it  was  invented  by  their  priests, 
in  order  to  subject  the  monarch,  as  well  as  the 
people,  more  absolutely  to  their  control ;  as  it  is 
easy  to  suppose  what  must  have  been  the  fate  of 
a  prince  who  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  dis- 
oblige them ;  for  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
deprivation  of  funeral  rites,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, always  implied  an  exclusion  from  the  Ely- 
sium, where  the  souls  of  the  just  live  through 
eternal  ages  of  indescribable  felicity. 

The  ancient  state  of  so  celebrated  a  country  as 
Egypt,  if  it  could  be  well  ascertained,  would  con- 
stitute a  striking  feature  in  the  general  history  of 
mankind :  it  is,  therefore,  a  misfortune  that  so 
little  is  known  of  it,  unless  we  should  adopt  for 
history  the  allegorical  mythology  and  fabulous 
legends  of  its  priests.  We  have,  indeed,  much 
more  authentic  information  of  its  laws  and  civil 
polity,  than  of  the  history  of  their  institution,  or 
of  any  other  transaction  which  took  place  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is,  however,  inconsistent  with  our 
present  plan  to  inspect  them  in  detail.  It  is, 
notwithstanding,  impossible  not  to  remark  the 
division  of  the  people  into  distinct  professions, 
which  did  not  allow  the  son  to  follow  any  other 
profession,  or  practise  any  other  art,  than  that 
which  his  father  had  followed.  This  regulation 
has  no  where  been  found  in  any  country  of  note, 
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ancient  or  modern,  except  Egypt  .and  India, 
which  has  caused  many  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
habitants of  India  were  originally  a  colony  from 
Egypt,  or  that  the  Egyptians  were  a  colony  from 
India.  The  truth  of  tliis,  however,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain.  The  origin  of  nations  is,  for 
the  most  part,  buried  in  impenetrable  obscurity  ; 
and  the  migrations  and  intermixtures  of  the 
human  species  are  so  numerous  and  so  diver- 
sified, that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  them  through 
their  different  ramifications.  The  celebrated 
custom  of  dividing  the  people  into  distinct 
classes  has,  however,  been  much  applauded  by 
some  writers,  and  as  much  condemned  by 
others.  By  some  it  has  been  supposed  highly 
conducive  to  the  perfection  of  arts  and  sciences, 
by  bringing  to  the  same  point  the  accumulated 
experience  of  successive  generations.  If,  how- 
ever, it  might  be  supposed  favourable  to  the  ope- 
rations of  experience,  it  was  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  efforts  of  genius,  by  restraining 
its  fl.^ht,  and  always  confining  it  to  the  same 
beaten  track.  Besides  the  depression  of  genius, 
it  had  another  evil  tendency  of  the  most  serious 
import.  So  invidious  a  distinction  contained 
within  itself  a  principle  of  disunion,  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  modern  ideas,  might  have  been 
exceedingly  dangerous,  and  productive  of  inter- 
nal commotions;  like  the  far  less  odious  and 
less  marked  distinction,  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians  at  Rome,  in  later  times.  And  it 
is  surprising  that  we  have  never  heard  of  any 
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intestine  broils,  or  revolts  of  the  people,  either 
in  Egypt  or  India,  on  that  account ;  but  it  is  to 
be  considered,  that  the  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions of  the  people,  being  so  many,  balanced 
one  another,  and  prevented  them  from  becom- 
ing formidable  to  the  government.  Another 
important  circumstance  must  also  be  taken  into 
the  account.  These  distinctions  were  sanctioned 
by  religion,  and  interwoven  into  its  very  es- 
sence, in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  India.  In  this  the 
Egyptian  priests,  and  the  Bramins  of  India,  have 
exactly  hit  the  same  mark,  and  met  with  equal 
success.  If  we  would  trace  this  system  of  polity 
to  its  origin  and  fundamental  principle,  there  is 
riot  the  least  doubt  but  it  was  a  device  of  the 
priests,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  all  power 
and  influence  to  themselves,  by  damping  every 
effort  of  aspiring  genius,  and  extinguishing  every 
idea  of  ambitious  enterprise  among  those  whom 
they  wished  to  retain  in  subjection ;  and  also  by 
dividing  the  great  mass  of  the  people  into  so 
many  distinct  classes,  operating  as  checks  upon 
one  another,  and  prevented  by  the  tenets  of 
their  religion  from  ever  forming  a  coalition,  so 
as  to  be  in  the  least  dangerous  to  their  priestly 
rulers  ;  who,  it  must  be  observed,  had  admitted 
the  military  order  to  a  participation  of  their 
privileges,  because  they  well  knew,  that  neither 
such  a  system  of  government,  nor  any  other, 
could  be  supported  without  an  armed  force; 
and  the  ascendancy  which  religion  gave  them 
over  the  minds  of  a  people  nurtured  in  super- 
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stition  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  caus- 
ing the  military  to  act  under  their  direction. 

Whether  Assyria  or  Egypt  was  the  country  in 
which  the  arts  and  sciences  were  first  cultivated, 
is  a  question  difficult,  and,  indeed,  at  this  di- 
stance of  time,  impossible  to  be  determined  with 
certainty.  However,  if  a  solution  should  be  at- 
tempted from  appearances,  reasonable  conjec- 
ture would,  perhaps,  in  this  respect,  give  the 
precedency  to  the  latter.  The  regularity  of  its 
civil  polity  ;  the  vast  embankments  of  the  Nile  ; 
the  numerous  canals  and  other  admirable  works 
for  the  advancement  of  agriculture ;  the  magni- 
ficent remains  of  Egyptian  architecture,  which, 
to  this  very  day,  have  braved  the  assaults  of 
time  ;  particularly  the  pyramids,  those  stupen- 
dous monuments  of  the  rude  magnificence  of 
the  primitive  ages;  and  the  superb  ruins  of 
Thebes,  the  most  striking  remains  of  ancient 
splendor  that  any  country  can  boast,  and  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  even  beyond  the  reach 
of  historical  record;  with  many  other  things 
whicn  excite  the  admiration  of  modern  travel- 
lers, as  they  did  that  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
who  visited  that  country  above  two  thousand 
years  ago;  all  point  out  Egypt  as  the  country 
where  great  things  were  first  undertaken,  and 
where  mankind  made  the  first  progress  in  the 
arts  of  civilisation.  Egypt,  by  its  central  situa- 
tion, is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
commerce  and  navigation.  The  Nile  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  country,  facilitated  the 
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means  of  internal  trade  by  the  easy  conveyance 
of  goods  from  one  part  to  another,  and  could 
not  fail  of  inspiring  the  Egyptians  with  ideas  of 
the  advantages  of  navigation  ;  and  probably  they 
were  the  first  people  who  turned  their  thoughts 
that  way,  although  they  appear  to  have  been  soon 
afterwards  outdone  by  the  Phrenicians.  The 
Tvrians,  cooped  up  in  an  island  of  small  extent, 
and  possessing  but  little  on  the  terra  firma,  were 
under  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  local  defects 
of  their  situation,  so  unfavourable  to  agriculture, 
by  taking  advantage  of  its  aptitude  for  com- 
merce, and  the  opulence  they  acquired  by  traf- 
fic rendered  them  powerful.  The  Egyptians, 
possessing  a  soil  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility, 
did  not  make  trade  their  principal  pursuit,  like 
the  Tyrians.  With  the  latter,  commerce  was 
the  primary  object  of  attention;  with  the  former, 
it  was  only  a  secondary  one;  consequently  it 
is  no  wonder  the  Tyrians  should  excel  in  what 
was  the  principal  object  of  their  pursuit,  the 
source  of  their  opulence  and  power,  and  to  which 
the  national  genius  was  so  strongly  impelled  by 
local  circumstances.  So  early  as  the  reign  of 
David,  king  of  Israel,  about  145  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  and  about  1048  years  B.  C.,  vast 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  had  found  their  way 
into  the  countries  conquered  by  him,  which  were 
all  of  them  situated  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Levant.  There  is  little  doubt  but  those  me- 
tals had  been  brought  into  these  countries,  in 
such  abundance,  by  the  channels  of  Egyptian 
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and  Tyrian  commerce,  but  principally  by  the 
latter.  The  Tyrians  traded  by  different  routes 
to  India,  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  which,  with  the 
Persian  Gulf,  formed  the  two  great  routes  by 
which  the  trade  to  India  and  Africa  was  carried 
on.  From  the  latter,  ascending  up  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris,  they  could  supply  Ba- 
bylon and  Assyria  with  their  various  commodi- 
ties ;  and  from  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  from 
the  Red  Sea,  the  merchandise  of  the  East  was 
transported  over  land  to  Tyre,  and  from  thence 
again  dispersed  into  different  countries.  Thus 
the  productions  of  different  climates  were  col- 
lected, interchanged,  and  dispersed  through  va- 
rious channels,  by  Tyrian  merchants.  The  most 
flourishing  period  of  Tyrian  commerce  was  that 
of  the  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The 
description  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  that 
traffic,  in  the  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  is  the 
most  curious  monument  of  the  kind  any  where  to 
be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  antiquity,  as  it 
exhibits  a  clear  and  specific  representation  of 
the  commercial  affairs  of  the  most  celebrated 
mercantile  people  then  existing ;  from  which  we 
may  form  a  more  just  and  distinct  idea  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  commerce  carried  on 
in  the  ancient  world,  than  from  any  other  docu- 
ments now  extant.  Tyre,  after  a  siege  protracted 
by  its  insular  situation  to  the  length  of  13  years, 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  only 
one  year  before  he  took  and  destroyed  Jerusa- 
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lem ;  and  about  one  year  after  that  memorable 
epoch,  Egypt  fell  a  prey  to  the  same  successful 
conqueror.  This  was  the  fatal  blow  which  put 
an  end  to  the  splendor  and  opulence  of  the  two 
ancient  and  celebrated  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and 
Tyre,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  science,  ci- 
vilization, and  commerce.  After  this  period,  the 
spoils  of  nations  and  the  riches  of  the  world 
centered  in  Babylon ;  and  after  the  conquest  of 
that  monarchy  by  Cyrus,  the  Persian  dominions 
became  the  theatre  of  commerce,  opulence,  and 
luxury;  Egypt,  Tyre,  and  Babylon,  being  all 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  that  extensive 
and  potent  empire. 

In  casting  a  retrospective  glance  on  a  period 
of  such  remote  antiquity,  and  of  which  so  few 
historical  monuments  remain,  we  have  seen  the 
history  of  Egypt  involved  in  Table,  her  philosophy 
and  theology  hid  behind  the  impenetrable  veil 
of  hieroglyphical  obscurity,  and  many  of  her 
civil  and  political  institutions  buried  in  oblivion. 
Of  the  Assyrians  we  know  nothing,  and  very 
little  of  the  Babylonians,  in  regard  to  the  modes 
of  civil  and  social  life,  or  the  general  turn  of 
national  or  popular  manners.  Their  govern- 
ment was  monarchical,  and  seems  to  have  been 
despotic;  their  manner  of  living,  ostentatiously 
magnificent  and  luxurious ;  their  minds  addicted 
to  superstition,  and  their  religion  a  system 
of  the  grossest  idolatry;  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  that  the  idea  of  one  Supreme,  self- 
existent,  and  eternal  Being,  the  author  of  all 
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existence,  was  the  original  and  fundamental 
principle  of  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians,  as 
well  as  of  all  other  nations;  but  they  seem,  like 
many  others,  to  have  in  process  of  time  almost 
lost  this  primitive  idea.  The  original  worship  of 
one  Supreme  intelligence  had  degenerated  into 
Zabaism,  or  the  worship  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
Mankind,  in  every  age,  have  been  so  sensible  of 
their  own  weakness  and  unworthiness  to  ap- 
proach the  throne  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  all, 
as  to  see  the  necessity  of  some  mediator  be- 
tween them  and  that  Almighty  monarch,  whom 
they  supposed  to  be  too  highly  exalted  to  regard 
their  prayers,  or  pay  any  attention  to  their  con- 
cerns. This  supposition,  with  their  inability  to 
conceive  either  the  operation  of  an  omnipresent 
and  all  pervading  spirit,  or  to  account  for  the 
seeming  discordances  and  mixture  of  evil  with 
good,  under  the  immediate  government  of  such 
a  Being,  induced  them  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of 
several  subordinate  deities,  governing  the  world 
under  the  control  of  the  Great  Supreme.  As 
none  of  the  pagans  supposed  those  subaltern 
deities  to  be  beings  of  infinite  perfection,  the 
different  wills  and  jarring  passions  of  those  sub- 
ordinate rulers  might,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
paganism,  help  to  account  for  the  seeming  dis- 
orders which  prevailed  in  the  world.  The  Ba- 
bylonians imagined  that  they  saw  in  the  hea- 
venly bodies  those  subordinate  and  mediatorial 
divinities;  and  they  supposed  each  orb  to  be  the 
habitation  of  an  intelligent  and  powerful  being, 
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delegated  by  the  Supreme  and  Eternal  Author 
of  all   things,    to   inspect  and   govern   human 
affairs.      The   priests    were   astronomers;    they 
diligently  observed  the  revolutions  and  various 
appearances  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  assigned 
to  them  the  government  and  direction  of  par- 
ticular days  in  regular  rotation,  pretending  by 
their  various    positions    and    configurations,    to 
foretel  future  events.    Thus  the  fallacious  science 
of  judicial   astrology    took   its  rise,  in  the  per- 
version of  astronomy  to  the  purposes  of  priest- 
craft.     Babylon  was    the    cradle    of  astrology, 
from  whence  it  passed  into  Egypt.     Some  ra- 
ther suppose    that   it  originated   in   the  latter 
country,  and  from  thence  was  introduced  into 
Chaldaea.     Which  of  these  two  suppositions  is 
right,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  determined. 
The  former  opinion,  however,  is  the  most  pro- 
bable.    But  it  is  certain,  that  in  an  early  period 
it  existed  in   both    countries ;    and   it  is  not  a 
little  surprising,  that  so  fallacious  a  science  be- 
came so  universal  almost  throughout  the  world, 
and  that  it  attracted  so  much  the  attention,  and 
influenced  so  powerfully  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
mankind,  in  almost  every  age  and  every  country, 
under  almost  every  political  and  religious  system, 
although    discountenanced  and   condemned  by 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.     Even  at  this  very 
day  numbers  of  the  vulgar,   in   every  country 
of  Europe,  are  strongly  persuaded  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  foretelling  future  events,  by  the  con- 
figurations   of  the  planets.     This  can  only  be 
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accounted  for  by  considering  the  prying  curiosity 
of  man,  ever  desirous  of  inquiring  into  his 
future  destiny.  Of  late,  sound  philosophy,  and 
just  ideas  of  astronomical  subjects,  have  ex- 
ploded the  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  of 
judicial  astrology;  and  yet  there  are  some  who 
would  gladly  revive  that  pretended  science,  and 
restore  it  to  its  former  credit,  by  attributing  to 
the  planets  an  influence  over  physical  and  moral 
events,  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes.  But 
sound  philosophy  and  uniform  experience  con- 
cur to  show,  that  in  the  system  of  nature  every 
thing  is  influenced  by  causes  placed  within  a 
certain  degree  of  approximation,  and  not  by 
causes  so  exceedingly  remote ;  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  astronomy  has  ascertained  the  dis- 
tance of  the  celestial  bodies  to  be  such,  as 
leaves  no  room  to  suppose  that  they  can  have 
any  considerable  influence  on  physical,  and  much 
less  on  moral  circumstances,  in  our  world, 
either  in  regard  to  nations  or  individuals.  Sup- 
posing the  reality  of  a  planetary  influence  on 
the  affairs  of  nations  and  communities,  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  determine  its  nature 
and  extent,  that  we  should  be  in  possession  of 
a  correct  and  well  authenticated  astrological 
history  of  the  »vorld;  but  no  such  work  is  any 
where  to  be  met  with :  and  if  the  effects  of  this 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  nations  and  collective 
bodies  of  men  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  still 
be  impossible  to  determine  in  what  manner  indi- 
viduals might  be  implicated  in  them.  When  we 
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contemplate  the  direful  effects  of  public  cala- 
mities, of  plagues  and  earthquakes,  or  the  de- 
struction of  the  human  species  in  battles  or  sieges, 
where  thousands  fall  in  one  day,  it  requires  a 
degree  of  credulity,  very  little  consistent  with 
either  philosophy  or  reason,  to  imagine  that  so 
many  individuals  of  different  ages,  collected  out 
of  different  countries,  and  involved  in  one  ge- 
neral misfortune,  were  born  under  the  same 
planetary  influence,  and  that  their  fate  was  deter- 
mined by  the  same  configurations  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  A  pretended  skill  in  this  imaginary 
science  has,  however,  notwithstanding  its  in- 
compatibility with  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the 
principles  of  true  philosophy,  been  an  useful 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  impostors  in  every 
age,  and  in  every  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  to  their  own  advantage  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  the  vulgar;  as  it  was  among 
the  Babylonian  priests,  whose  religion,  like  that 
of  the  Egyptians,  appears  to  have  been  an  in- 
tricate and  mysterious  juggle,  calculated  for  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  and  power,  and  for  ob- 
taining an  unlimited  ascendancy  over  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

The  history  of  mankind  does  not  afford  a 
more  striking  instance  of  the  extensive  and  last- 
ing effects  of  established  systems  and  generally 
received  opinions,  on  the  operations  of  the  hu- 
man intellect,  than  this  remarkable  preposses- 
sion in  favour  of  judicial  astrology,  which,  pro- 
bably, would  never  have  been  thought  of,  had 
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it  not  been  invented  by  the  priests  of  Babylon, 
with  whose  theological  system  it  was  essentially 
interwoven,  and  by  whose  sanction  and  authority 
it  was  brought  into  credit  among  a  credulous 
and  superstitious  people,  with  whose  philo- 
sophical and  religious  ideas  it  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent. 

At  a  very  early  period,  astrology  had  spread 
from  Babylon  into  all  the  eastern  countries,  and, 
in  process  of  time,  throughout  the  whole  ci- 
vilized world.  The  establishment  of  Christianity 
diminished  its  credit,  but  did  not  extirpate  it 
with  the  other  numerous  superstitions  of  pa- 
ganism. Although  the  Christian  religion  con- 
demned the  study  of  this  ideal  and  fallacious 
science,  it  gained  ground  in  such  a  manner,  that 
it  was  held  at  last  in  almost  as  high  estimation, 
among  christians,  as  it  had  been  among  pagans; 
and  was  not  exploded  even  among  persons  of  no 
inconsiderable  literary  attainments  before  the 
commencement,  or  rather  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  and  even  at  this  time,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  common  people  of  this  chri- 
stian  country  sincerely  believe  that  the  book  of 
fate  may  be  unsealed  by  the  study  of  judicial 
astrology.  That  an  imaginary  science,  ori- 
ginating from  an  erroneous  and  absurd  hypo- 
thesis, fabricated  by  the  Babylonian  priests, 
should  have  had  so  extensive  a  spread,  and  so 
universal  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  is 
a  remarkable  and  striking  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  the  human  intellect. 
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The  Zabian,  or  Babylonian  religion,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Russel,  and  other  accurate  in- 
vestigators of  antiquity,  consisted  principally  in 
the  adoration  of  the  celestial  orbs,  as  the  visible 
deities,  who,  as  they  imagined,  ruled  the  world 
in  subordination  to  the  sovereign  will  of  one 
Eternal,  Infinite,  and  All-pervading  Spirit,  de- 
generated by  degrees  into  the  worship  of  images, 
erected  as  symbols  and  representatives  of  those 
celestial  divinities.  However,  St.  Jerome,  and 
others,  suppose  that  idolatry,  or  the  worship 
of  images,  took  its  rise  from  the  erection  of  sta- 
tues to  the  honour  of  kings  and  heroes,  which, 
in  process  of  time,  became  the  objects  of  this 
adoration;  and  assert,  that  the  statue  ofBelus, 
the  successor  of  Nimrod,  and  king  of  Babylon, 
was  the  first  object  of  this  kind  of  worship. 
Perhaps  both  these  circumstances  might  concur 
to  produce  this  effect ;  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  things  of  such  remote  antiquity  are  capable 
of  being  fully  ascertained. 

From  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  history  leaves  us  almost  as  much 
in  the  dark  concerning  the  political  occurrences 
which  took  place  in  the  ancient  empire  of  the 
Assyrians,  as  it  does  in  regard  to  their  laws,  in- 
stitutions, and  manners,  until  the  extinction  of 
that  empire  by  the  revolt  of  the  governors  of 
Media  and  Babylon,  and  the  death  of  Sarda- 
napalus.  What  is  told  us  of  Belus,  Ninus,  and 
Semiramis,  is  so  ill  authenticated,  that  nothing 
like  genuine  information  can  be  collected  from  it: 
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and  even  after  that  event,  the  history  of  those 
nations  is  so  confused,  that  it  cannot  be  relied  on. 
It  would  be  an  endless,  as  well  as  an  useless  task, 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  discordances  of  hi- 
storians and  chronologers  relative  to  the  succes- 
sion and  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  both 
before  and  after  Nebuchadnezzar.  Each  different 
writer  has  framed  an  hypothesis  of  his  own,  and 
laboured  to  support  it;  and  modern  chrono- 
logers have  often  employed  a  great  deal  of 
laborious  research,  in  order  to  collect  something 
like  truth,  from  their  contradictory  accounts. 
However,  after  perusing  all  the  relations  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  researches  of  the  moderns,  we 
only  know,  that  after  the  death  of  Sardanapalus, 
the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
which  is  always  accounted  the  same,  was  some- 
times united,  and  sometimes  divided,  until  the 
city  of  Nineveh  was,  by  reason  of  its  revolt, 
entirely  destroyed,  in  the  manner  so  pathetically 
described  by  the  prophet  Nahum,  of  which  trans- 
action we  have  no  particulars  in  history,  and 
consequently  can  form  no  idea  of  it,  but  from 
the  striking  and  highly-coloured  picture  given 
by  the  prophet.  Of  the  victorious  and  splendid 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  we  have  no  succinct 
and  coherent  account,  but  are  obliged  to  collect 
the  transactions  from  fragments  of  sacred  and 
profane  history ;  and  yet,  of  all  the  Babylonian 
kings,  he  is  the  only  one  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge  on  which  we  can  depend. 

Of  the  genius  and  national  matfners  of  the 
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Babylonians,  we  may,  perhaps,  form  some  to- 
lerably just  idea  from  the  observation  of  well 
known  and  obvious  circumstances.  They  had 
certainly  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  the 
sciences ;  but  their  minds  were  in  the  highest 
degree  tinctured  with  superstition,  which  their 
religion  was  calculated  to  inspire  and  to  cherish. 
Of  this,  their  cultivation  of  astrology,  and  all  the 
other  arts  of  divination,  with  an  assiduity  and 
attachment  beyond  any  example  to  be  met  with 
in  the  history  of  other  nations  of  antiquity,  is  an 
incontestable  proof.  Their  astronomers  had  made 
a  considerable  progress  in  this  science,  and  had 
discovered  and  ascertained  the  revolutions  of  the 
celestial  orbs,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  calculate  the 
eclipses.  Some  of  the  first  Greek  philosophers 
travelled  to  Babylon  for  information  relative  to 
astronomy  and  other  branches  of  knowledge; 
and  in  this  respect,  Babylon  claims  a  share  with 
Egypt  of  the  honour  of  having  instructed  Greece. 
The  uniform  and  extensive  plain  in  which  Ba- 
bylon was  situated,  and  the  clearness  of  the  at- 
mosphere during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  were 
considerable  advantages  to  the  Chaldean  astro- 
nomers. The  Egyptians  possessed  the  advan- 
tages of  an  unclouded  atmosphere,  in  an  equal, 
or,  perhaps,  a  superior  degree;  but  the  plains  of 
Egypt  not  being  in  every  direction  so  extensive 
as  those  of  Chaldaea,  did  not  display  so  wide  an 
horizon ;  nor  had  the  Egyptians,  or  indeed  any 
other  nation  ancient  or  modern,  an  observatory 
of  so  stupendous  an  altitude  as  the  great  tower 

E  5 
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of  the  temple  of  Belus.  Some  writers  tell  us, 
that  the  perpendicular  height  of  this  prodigious 
structure  was  not  less  than  one  mile ;  but  who 
believes  it  ?  That  elegant  and  ingenious  writer, 
Dr.  Russel  (who  has  collected  and  accurately 
examined  the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  those 
ancient  authors,  who  had  seen  it,  and  carefully 
informed  themselves  of  its  dimensions),  says,  that 
the  temple  was  a  complete  square,  each  of  whose 
sides  was  1200  feet.  By  this  description  we  must 
suppose  he  means,  that  the  temple  was  of  a  cubical 
form,  otherwise  his  description  is  not  clear,  by 
leaving  the  height  undetermined.  From  the  mid- 
dle of  this  edifice  the  tower  rose  600  feet  square, 
and  as  many  high.  On  the  top  of  this  tower, 
which  according  to  this  computation  of  its  alti- 
tude, the  most  moderate  'that  has  ever  been  made, 
arose  to  the  enormous  height  of  1800  feet,  the 
celebrated  Babylonian  observatory  was  placed, 
where  the  priests  made  their  astronomical  ob- 
servations. From  this  stupendous  elevation  the 
astronomer  saw  the  earth  and  the  heavens  dis- 
played in  one  wide  and  uninterrupted  view,  which, 
according  to  mathematical  calculation,  allowing 
for  the  curvature  of  the  earth's  convex  surface, 
could  not  extend  to  a  less  distance,  over  that  uni- 
form and  level  country,  than  50  miles  every  way 
from  the  place  of  observation  *,  and  must  con- 

*  This  supposed  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  prospect  seen 
from  the  Babylonian  observatory  on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  Belus, 
is  founded  on  mathematical  principles.  The  method  of  discover- 
ing at  what  distance  the  regular  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface 
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sequently  have  taken  in  considerably  more  than 
the  whole  tract  inclosed  within  the  different 
branches  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Above 
and  beneath  the  vast  expanse  presented  a  mag- 
nificent and  extensive  prospect,  calculated  to  fill 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  the  most  awful 
and  exalted  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  universe, 
while  it  afforded  the  Babylonian  astronomers  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  courses  of  the  celes- 
tial orbs,  for  a  long  space  of  time,  in  their  apparent 
passage  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  edge  of  so 
wide  an  horizon.  The  prodigious  height  of  this 
tower,  although  attested  by  all  historians  and 
ancient  travellers,  seems  almost  to  stagger  the 
credulity  of  modern  times.  However,  if  it  was 
not  quite  so  high  as  it  has  been  generally  repre- 
sented by  ancient  writers,  it  must  have  been  of 
an  extraordinary  and  stupendous  altitude  to  au- 
thorize such  bold  exaggerations ;  for  no  tra- 
veller would  have  ventured  to  give  it  such  an 

permits  objects  to  be  seen  upon  it,  from  any  given  height,  or  vice 
versa,  is  this : — To  the  earth's  diameter  add  the  height  of  the 
eye,  multiply  the  sum  by  that  height ;  then  the  square  root  of  the 
product  gives  the  distance  sought.  In  the  present  case  thus  :— , 

Diameter  of  the  earth,  in  feet,ac-  1  ^^  rf  ^  obsmat 
cording  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 

41798117  1800=75239350600, 

and  75239850600  =274298  feet =51  miles,  7  fur.  132  yds.  2  feet. 
This  method  is  useful  at  sea,  to  discover  the  distance  of  any  ob- 
ject of  a  known  height,  as  soon  as  it  appears  in  the  horizon.  And 
although  no  part  of  the  land  is  supposed  to  present  a  surface  so 
uniformly  level  as  an  expanse  of  water,  yet  in  so  flat  a  country  as 
the  environs  of  Babylon,  and  the  whole  province  of  Chaldaea.  it 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth. 
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almost  incredible  elevation,  had  not  its  height 
been  in  reality  such  as  to  astonish  the  spectator*. 
The  genius  of  the  Babylonians,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  of  it  from  known  circumstances,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  inclined  to  superstition,  and 
their  system  of  religion  tended  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  that  turn  of  mind.  The  great  num- 
ber of  their  astrologers,  soothsayers,  diviners, 
&c.  however,  shows  their  intellectual  faculties 
to  have  been  active,  and  their  minds  full  of 
curiosity  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  History  does 
not,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  inform  us  how 
far  they  carried  their  attainments  in  astronomy, 
the  study  to  which  they  were  most  addicted. 
Their  proficiency,  however,  was  such  as  to  en- 
able them  to  calculate  eclipses,  and  to  attract  the 
Greeks  to  Babylon  for  the  acquisition  of  astro- 
nomical knowledge.  They  seem,  upon  the  whole, 
to  have  been  a  people  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  although,  like  the  Egyptians,  and 
other  nations  of  antiquity,  they  formed  many 
vague  and  absurd  ideas  and  opinions.  Their 
taste  seems  to  have  been  turned  to  ostentatious 
splendour  in  their  appearance,  and  bulky  magni- 
ficence in  their  architecture,  as  may  be  conjec- 
tured not  only  from  that  prodigious  structure, 
the  temple  of  Belus,  but  also  from  the  extent  of 
the  royal  palace,  and  the  vast  circuit  and  bulk  of 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  plan,  the  fortifications, 

*  Some  imagine  the  "  Birs  Nimrood,"  described  by  Sir  R. 
Ker  Porter  to  be  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Belus ;  but  it 
rather  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  some  more  modern  building. 
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and  embellishments  of  Babylon,  do  honour  to 
the  authors  of  them,  whoever  they  were,  and 
give  us  an  exalted  idea  of  the  power  and  great- 
ness of  a  people  that  executed  works  of  such 
prodigious  magnitude.  We  cannot  but  observe 
how  much  the  writers,  who  have  transmitted  to 
us  a  description  of  this  ancient  and  celebrated 
city,  disagree  among  themselves  in  regard  to 
its  extent  and  the  height  of  its  walls  ;  and  their 
relations  concerning  those  particulars  may  be 
considered  as  striking  instances  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  history  in  regard  to  circumstantial 
details.  Diod.  Siculus  says  the  walls  of  Babylon 
were  45  miles  in  circuit.  Clitarchus  describes 
them  as  365  feet  high,  and  fortified  with  150 
towers.  Strabo  tells  us,  that  their  circuit  was 
48  miles.  Quintus  Curtius  says,  their  height 
was  150  feet,  thickness  32  feet,  and  circuit  46 
miles.  Herodotus  asserts  their  height  to  have 
been  300  feet,  their  thickness  75  feet,  and  their 
circuit  60  miles;  and  although  the  last  men- 
tioned author  is  almost  universally  accused  of 
exaggeration,  and  a  proneness  to  fiction,  not 
only  in  this  description,  but  in  many  others  of 
his  narratives,  the  ingenious  Dr.  Russel  seems 
inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  his  description ; 
because  of  all  the  authors  who  have  written  on 
this  subject,  he  alone  had  seen  Babylon  in  the 
zenith  of  its  splendor  and  magnificence  *.  It  is, 

*  Major  Rennel,  in  his  "  Geography  of  Herodotus,"  calculates 
the  walls  of  Babylon  to  have  been  only  about  eight  miles  and  a 
half  on  each  side,  or  34  miles  in  circuit. 
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however,  impossible  to  reconcile  these  defective 
and  disagreeing  accounts,  but  from  them,  taken 
collectively,  we  may  discover  that  the  city  was  of 
an  immense  extent,  and  the  walls  of  an  astonish- 
ing height  and  thickness.  As  to  the  different 
accounts  of  the  height  of  those  celebrated  walls, 
we  must  remember  that  Darius  Hystaspes  is 
said  to  have  reduced  it  to  the  half  of  what  it 
had  formerly  been,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt 
of  the  city  against  the  Persian  government ; 
so  that  the  descriptions  given  by  those  who 
visited  Babylon  before  and  after  that  event, 
must  in  consequence  be  very  different.  And  M. 
D'Anville,  who  is  called  by  many,  and  especially 
by  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  prince  of  geographers,  says, 
that  when  the  ancient  texts,  which  describe  the 
extent  of  Babylon  and  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  are 
settled,  the  exaggerations  reduced,  and  the  mea- 
sures ascertained,  it  will  be  found  that  those 
famous  cities  filled  the  great,  but  not  incredible 
extent  of  25  or  30  miles ;  an  hypothesis  widely 
different  from  what  has  commonly  been  be- 
lieved. Mem.  de  T  Academic ,  fyc.  Thus,  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  ancient  histo- 
rians, and  their  modern  commentators,  although 
widely  disagreeing  in  regard  to  particulars,  we 
may  conclude  that  Babylon  far  surpassed  in  ex- 
tent the  largest  of  our  European  cities ;  and  in 
that  particular,  as  its  form  was  nearly  square, 
was  equal  to  any  two  of  them  ;  but  as  the  houses 
were  not  contiguous,  and  the  streets  wide  and 
far  asunder,  forming  by  their  intersections  large 
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squares   of  garden,    and    arable    and   meadow 
ground,    it    cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been 
nearly  equal  to  either  London  or  Paris  in  popu- 
lation.    The  plan,  whether  it  had  been  the  effect 
of  sagacious  design,  or  of  caprice,  was  grand, 
beautiful,  and  useful,  and  equally  conducive  to 
the  security,  the  pleasure,  and  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.     The    Babylonian    monarchs,    de- 
sirous of  rendering  their  capital  impregnable  to 
every  mode  of  attack,  at  that  time  known  or 
thought  of,  had  surrounded  it  with  walls  of  an 
immense  height  and   thickness,  and  ditches  of 
a  proportionable    width  and  depth,    constantly 
supplied  with  water  by  the  Euphrates,  which 
ran  through  the  middle  of  the  city.     The  streets 
were  laid  out  in  right  lines,  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  city,  crossing  one  another  at 
right  angles;    so  that,  from  every  intersection, 
four   gates  of  the   city  might  be  seen,    every 
street  forming  a  most  magnificent   vista,   very 
unlike  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  of  our 
European  cities.     The  vast  extent  of  the  place 
admitted  large  squares  of  garden  and  arable  land 
between  the  intersecting  streets,  so  that  every 
house  might  have  a  small  field  behind  it.     This 
contrivance  contributed    exceedingly  to  render 
the  city  proof  against  the  assaults  of  famine,  if 
it  was  blockaded  ind  its  supplies  intercepted,  as 
its   impregnable  walls   and   unfordable   ditches 
rendered  it  invulnerable  against  the  assaults  of 
an  enemy.     Another  circumstance  of  exceeding 
great  utility  and  advantage,  which  has  not  been 
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generally  remarked,  was  involved  in  this  plan. 
It  was  in  a  particular  manner  adapted  to  the 
local  circumstances  of  the  situation  and  the 
nature  of  the  climate ;  for  if  such  a  city,  sur- 
rounded with  walls  of  so  prodigious  a  height, 
situated  in  so  sultry  a  climate,  and  so  humid  a 
soil,  in  the  midst  of  so  low  and  level  a  country, 
had  been  close  crowded  in  a  narrow  compass, 
like  our  modern  cities,  it  would  have  been  a 
mere  sink  of  pestilential  contagion.  The  height 
of  the  walls  would  have  prevented  the  circula- 
tion of  the  air  from  the  open  country,  and  have 
rendered  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  in  the  highest 
degree  noxious  and  fatal  to  its  inhabitants;  all 
which  pernicious  effects  were  obviated  by  the 
open  and  rural  plan  on  which  it  was  constructed, 
and  in  which  we  cannot  but  remark,  that  the 
great  purposes  of  magnificence,  strength,  and 
salubrity,  were  judiciously  combined;  a  circum- 
stance which  must  attract  our  attention,  and 
excite  our  admiration,  in  contemplating  the  trans- 
actions of  so  early  a  period. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  undoubtedly,  expecting  no 
less  than  to  establish  a  monarchy  as  durable  as 
the  world  itself,  completed  the  fortifications  and 
embellishments  of  the  city.  All  his  vast  de- 
signs, however,  were  soon  brought  to  nothing, 
by  that  Providence  which  rules  and  governs  all, 
and  can,  at  any  time,  confound  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise;  arranging,  with  a  prescience  unsearch- 
able, that  uninterrupted  train  of  causes  and  effects 
which  determines  the  success  of  all  human  pro- 
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jects.  The  wealth  and  power  of  the  Babylonians 
soon  produced  a  careless  security,  joined  to  the 
most  extravagant  luxury.  Masters  of  the  best 
part  of  the  world,  the  Babylonian  kings,  suc- 
cessors of  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  instead  of 
following  his  example,  and  pursuing  the  same 
vigorous  measures,  addicted  themselves  to  indo- 
lence and  luxurious  effeminacy.  They  paid  no 
attention  to  political  or  military  affairs,  and  a 
total  relaxation  of  discipline  introduced  itself  into 
the  army.  The  Babylonian  troops,  who,  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  had  appeared  irresistible,  were 
so  degenerated,  that  in  the  war  against  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  they  were  unable  to  face  the  enemy 
in  the  field,  and  experienced  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  defeats.  History  affords  but  little 
information  that  can  be  relied  on  concerning  the 
immediate  causes  and  particular  transactions  of 
that  war.  All  we  can  collect  on  the  subject  is, 
that  the  Babylonians,  almost  constantly  defeated, 
having  seen  the  subjugation  of  all  their  vast 
dominions,  were  at  length  obliged  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  capital,  where  the  whole  remain- 
ing force  of  their  empire  being  concentrated, 
they  supposed  that  the  height  and  strength  of 
their  walls  would  ensure  their  safety  against  all 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  while  their  vast  ma- 
gazines, with  the  resources  afforded  by  the  fields 
and  gardens  within  the  city,  would  enable  them 
to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  attacks  of  famine. 
The  court,  lulled  into  a  fatal  security,  and  im- 
mersed in  sensual  luxury,  took  little  precaution 
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for  defence.  The  Dowager  Queen  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom,  and  Belshazzar, 
the  reigning  king,  was  a  stranger  to  state  affairs. 
Things  being  in  this  situation,  Cyrus  was  in- 
formed, that  on  a  certain  approaching  festival, 
the  whole  city  would  be  plunged  in  the  most 
riotous  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 
On  receiving  this  intelligence  he  formed  the 
project  of  cutting  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a 
little  above  the  city,  and  turning  its  current  into 
the  vast  reservoirs  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
made  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  super- 
abundant waters  of  that  river,  which,  in  the 
times  of  great  floods,  brought  down  such  a  quan- 
tity of  water  from  the  mountains  of  Media  and 
Armenia,  as  used  to  inundate  the  country,  and 
sometimes  the  city  itselK  Having  carried  this 
plan  into  execution  in  the  evening  preceding 
the  festival,  the  river  was  quickly  dried,  and  he 
marched  his  troops  up  the  channel  directly  into 
the  city,  and  either  finding  the  brazen  gates  de- 
scending to  the  river  open,  or  else  forcing  them, 
he  entered  the  city  without  opposition,  and  found 
the  inhabitants,  the  soldiery,  and  the  court,  en- 
gaged in  scenes  of  debauchery  and  intemperance. 
Then  advancing  to  the  royal  palace,  he  soon 
forced  an  entrance,  and  put  the  king  and  all 
his  courtiers  to  the  sword,  in  the  midst  of  their 
drunken  revels.  Thus  fell  Babylon,  the  most 
celebrated  city  of  the  ancient  world,  B.  C.  538, 
in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  king  of  Rome; 
an  event  which  constituted  the  first  great  revo- 
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lution  and  transfer  of  power  arid  property  among 
mankind ;  for  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  mo- 
narchies are  always  accounted  the  same  ;  the 
latter  being  only  a  continuation  of  the  former, 
under  a  different  dynasty  of  princes. 

During  the  period  of  time  in  which  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates  were 
the  grand  theatre  of  human  action,  and  the 
countries  where  civilization,  science,  and  luxury 
had  principally  made  their  appearance,  all  Eu- 
rope, except  Greece,  was  buried  in  savage  igno- 
rance, without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  the  arts 
or  conveniences  of  civilized  society.  Of  all 
the  Europeans  the  Greeks  were  the  only  people 
who  had  began  to  emerge  from  barbarism.  As 
early  as  the  age  of  Moses,  the  Greeks  had  begun 
to  strike  out  the  rude  outlines  of  government 
and  civil  polity;  and  during  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  egress  of  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt,  and  the  establishment  of  the  mo- 
narchy in  the  house  of  David,  their  different 
kingdoms  and  states  had  assumed  a  regular  and 
systematical  appearance ;  and  from  that  time 
to  the  aera  marked  by  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, they  had  made  gradual  advances  in  sci- 
ence and  civilization.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
nearly  the  commencement  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign,  that  the  Greek  philosophers,  travelling 
into  Egypt  and  Chaldaea,  began  to  import  into 
their  own  country  the  learning  of  foreign  na- 
tions ;  and  this  may  be  fixed  as  the  epoch  of 
Grecian  philosophy.  This  memorable  aera  is 
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marked  by  such  a  constellation  of  great  and 
illustrious  characters  as  no  preceding  age  per- 
haps could  boast;  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  may, 
without  any  impropriety,  be  called  the  founder 
of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  and  was  in  the 
strictest  sense  the  author  of  its  greatness,  was 
contemporary  with  Cyrus,  who  overthrew  that 
splendid  political  structure,  and  founded  the 
Persian  empire  upon  its  ruins ;  Cyrus,  according 
to  the  most  approved  chronology,  being  born  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  B.C. 
600.  In  this  age  Periander  ruled  at  Corinth, 
and  Pisistratus  in  Athens ;  Solon  also,  and  Da- 
niel, as  well  as  the  philosophers  Anaximander 
and  Pythagoras,  were  contemporary  with  the 
above-mentioned  conspicuous  political  charac- 
ters. While  Greece  was  making  considerable 
advances  in  science  and  legislation,  a  nation  was 
formed  in  Italy,  which  was  designed  by  Provi- 
dence to  bear  rule  over  the  whole  civilized  part 
of  mankind.  Rome,  the  destined  mistress  of  the 
world,  was  founded  by  Romulus,  in  the  reign  of 
Achaz,  or  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  B.  C.  752,  and 
148  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  according  to  the  most  ge- 
nerally received  systems  of  chronology.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  suppose  these  computations 
relative  to  the  events  of  a  remote  and  obscure 
antiquity  to  be  exactly  ascertained  ;  we  can  only 
regard  them  as  approximations  to  truth :  but 
anachronisms  of  a  few  years  are  of  little  import- 
ance in  a  view  of  ancient  history,  where  histo- 
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rians  and  chronologers  themselves,  after  the  most 
laborious  researches,  cannot  agree. 

The  city  of  Rome,  when  newly  built  on  the 
Palatine  Mount,  contained  about  a  thousand 
houses  or  huts,  built  of  mud,  and  thatched  with 
reeds ;  and  the  palace  of  its  king  was  of  the 
same  materials.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  were  about  three 
thousand,  and  the  whole  Roman  territory  was 
about  eight  miles  across.  The  inhabitants  con- 
sisted of  lawless  vagabonds,  debtors,  outlaws,  and 
malefactors,  collected  together  by  its  warlike  and 
savage  founder;  and,  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  citizens,  it  was  made  a  sanctuary  for 
all  persons  of  a  similar  description.  From  so  de- 
spicable a  beginning  arose  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  empire  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Among  the  savage  citizens  of  infant  Rome,  we 
cannot,  however,  but  observe  a  steady  and  pru- 
dent disposition  of  mind,  as  well  as  a  warlike 
and  enterprising  genius.  Wise  laws  were  enacted, 
and  prudent  regulations,  suitable  to  a  newly 
formed  state,  were  adopted  in  the  reign  of 
Romulus.  Numa  Pompilius,  his  successor,  and 
second  king  of  Rome,  was  a  lover  of  *peace ;  and 
in  his  long  and  tranquil  reign  he  regulated  with 
the  most  minute  exactness  and  attention,  the 
civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  Romans; 
so  that  he  may,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  be 
called  the  author  of  their  religion  and  laws. 
Romulus  was  the  David,  and  Numa  the  Solomon 
of  the  Romans.  The  general  aspect  of  the  world, 
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at  the  close  of  the  period  which  we  have  been 
contemplating,  was  this:  the  Persian  empire, 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian  great- 
ness, uniting  the  richest,  the  most  populous,  and 
best  cultivated  parts  of  the  world  under  its  do- 
minions ;  the  Greek  republics  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  the  knowledge  of  legislature,  civil 
government,  and  the  military  art :  Rome,  in  its 
infancy,  under  a  regal  government,  but  as  yet 
scarcely  emerged  from  barbarism,  little  known, 
and  holding  no  conspicuous  rank  in  the  scale  of 
nations ;  and  all  the  rest  of  Europe  in  a  state 
similar  to  that  of  the  savage  tribes  of  America, 
when  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards. 

Having  endeavoured  to  display  as  distinct  a 
view  of  this  long  and  dark  period  of  history, 
which  may  properly  be  called  the  infancy  of 
science  and  civilization,  as  the  obscurity  of  the 
subject  permits,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself 
with  sincere  esteem  and  profound  respect, 

Sir,  yours,  &c. 

LETTER  X. 

SIR, 

WE  now  begin  to  have  a  view  of  a  more  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  a  more  luminous  period, 
commencing  and  ending  with  the  Persian  em- 
pire, and  affording  ample  matter  of  speculation 
to  a  curious  observer  of  events. 

Persia,  from  an  obscure  and  dependent  king- 
dom, exalted  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian 
empire  to  the  highest  pitch  of  opulence,  power, 
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and  splendor,  soon  began  to  deviate  from  the  vi- 
gorous plan  of  administration  of  the  great  Cyrus. 
Her  monarchs,  placed  on  the  summit  of  human 
greatness,  degenerated  from  the  virtues  which 
had  raised  their  victorious  ancestor  to  the  throne, 
and  adopted  the  pride,  the  pomp,  the  ostenta- 
tious pageantry,  and  effeminating  luxury  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchs,  which  had  caused  the 
downfall  of  their  power,  the  subversion  of  their 
empire,  and  the  extinction  of  their  race.  This 
awful  lesson  had  no  effect  on  the  Persian  kings ; 
Persia  keeping  up  her  splendour,  declined  in 
power.  The  administration  grew  corrupt,  the 
government  feeble  and  inefficacious,  and  the 
military  discipline  relaxed  and  neglected:  the 
monarch,  generally  a  stranger  to  public  affairs, 
and  the  monarchy  resting  more  on  its  ancient 
fame  than  on  its  present  power,  while  the  rival 
and  hostile  Greeks,  daily  improving  in  arts  and 
arms,  began  openly  to  bid  defiance  to  the  power 
of  the  great  King,  and  his  numerous  but  undis- 
ciplined armies.  Some  of  the  Persian  monarchs, 
it  is  true,  seemed  to  awake  from  their  lethargy, 
and  show  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  which,  for  a  mo- 
ment, promised  the  revival  of  their  glory  and 
the  re-establishment  of  their  declining  power ; 
but  these  attempts  were  no  more  than  transient 
exertions,  the  efforts  of  expiring  strength.  Da- 
rius Hystaspes  was  the  first  monarch  of  Persia 
who  undertook  a  war  against  the  Greeks;  but 
the  bloody  plains  of  Marathon  taught  him  how 
to  appreciate  the  courage,  the  discipline,  and 
military  skill  of  his  European  enemies ;  and  after 
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a  disgraceful  termination  of  a  war  marked  with 
defeat  and  disaster  on  the  part  of  the  Persians, 
that  prince,  with  his  crown,  bequeathed  to  his 
successor,  Xerxes,  his  animosity  against  Greece, 
and  his  desire  of  effacing  the  disgrace  of  Persia. 
Xerxes  caused  the  trumpet  of  war  to  sound 
through  every  province  of  his  vast  dominions, 
and  after  extraordinary  preparations,  attacked 
Greece,  B.  C.  481,  with  the  most  formidable 
armament  mentioned  in  history.  Herodotus  esti- 
mates the  force  of  Xerxes  at  one  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  foot,  and  eighty  thousand 
horse.  Trogus  gives  the  number  at  only  one 
million  foot,  and  eighty  thousand  horse.  The 
number  of  galleys  is  rated  at  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eight,  and  the  transport  vessels  at 
three  thousand.  Historians,  however,  disagree 
very  much  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  Persian 
troops,  as  they  do  upon  every  other  subject 
whenever  they  pretend  to  give  an  exact  account 
of  numbers  and  other  minute  particulars,  which 
they  take  for  the  most  part  from  common  report, 
and  not  from  correct  information.  Their  dis- 
agreement respecting  this  great  and  important 
transaction  is  only  similar  to  innumerable  other 
instances  of  historical  uncertainty,  in  regard  to 
circumstantial  minutiae,  with  which  it  is  almost 
morally  impossible  that  the  historian  should  be 
perfectly  acquainted ;  and  it  ought  to  operate  as 
a  caution  against  too  easy  a  credulity,  when  we 
find  them  pretending  to  tell  what  it  is  evident 
that  they  cannot  possibly  know. 

Notwithstanding  these  unavoidable  errors  and 
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discordances,  there  is,  however,  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  this  armament  having  been  the  most 
formidable  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and  it  evi- 
dently displays  the  vast  resources  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  its  irresistible  power,  if  those  re- 
sources had  been  well  managed  :  but  numbers 
could  not  supply  the  want  of  courage,  military 
discipline,  and  patriotism.  Greece  was  at  that 
time  an  assemblage  of  independent  and  often 
hostile  states  ;  but  foreign  invasion  impelled  them 
to  adopt  unanimous  councils,  and  to  take  decisive 
measures.  The  Greeks,  setting  aside  all  subjects 
of  discontent  and  animosity  among  themselves, 
made  the  common  interest  the  common  cause. 
All  the- different  states,  except  the  Thebans,  who 
were  invariably  attached  to  the  Persian  interest, 
entered  into  a  confederacy,  founded  upon  their 
common  interest  in  repelling  a  foreign  invasion, 
which  threatened  nothing  less  than  subjugation 
and  servitude  to  Greece. 

Historians  pretend  not  only  to  detail  the  most 
minute  particulars  of  this  grand  contest,  but  also 
to  amuse  us  with  circumstantial  narratives  of  the 
debates  which  took  place  in  the  councils  of  war, 
held  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Persians ;  the 
particular  opinions  of  Mardonius,  nephew  of 
Xerxes,  and  commander  of  the  land  forces,  of 
Artabazus  and  of  Xerxes  himself,  and  the  argu- 
ments used  by  them  for  and  against  undertaking 
this  grand  expedition  ;  with  many  other  minute 
particulars,  which  we  may  consider  as  embellish- 
ments of  history,  but  can  hardly  esteem  them 
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real  narratives  of  facts,  unless  historians  had  con- 
descended to  inform  us  by  what  means  they  had 
obtained  the  knowledge  of  what  passed  in  those 
military  councils  of  the  Greek  and  Persian  com- 
manders. Regarding,  however,  circumstantial 
details  merely  as  historical  ornaments,  the  real 
authentic  relation  of  this  memorable  expedition 
merits,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  remembrance 
and  attention  of  posterity.  The  Persian  king, 
with  his  innumerable  multitudes,  passed  the 
Hellespont  out  of  Asia  into  Europe.  The 
Greeks  were  obliged  to  retreat  before  an  army 
which  seemed  irresistible ;  but  the  gallant  and  al- 
most unparalleled  defence  of  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae, a  narrow  defile  among  the  mountains 
of  Thessaly,  by  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans,  gave 
the  Persians  a  formidable  specimen  of  Grecian 
valour  and  discipline.  The  Spartan  king,  with 
his  valiant  detachment,  having  fallen  overpowered 
with  numbers  in  that  ever-memorable  action,  the 
Persians  gained  an  unobstructed  entrance  into 
the  interior  of  Greece  ;  and  the  Athenians,  un- 
able to  defend  their  city,  retired  to  their  ships, 
Xerxes,  advancing  with  his  enormous  army, 
plundered  and  destroyed  the  country  in  the  most 
deplorable  manner,  levelled  with  the  ground  the 
temples  of  the  gods  of  Greece,  and  burnt  Athens 
in  the  sight  of  its  terrified  citizens,  who,  from 
their  ships,  were  indignant  spectators  of  the 
flames  which  reduced  their  city  to  ashes,  and  in- 
volved their  temples  and  all  their  possessions  in 
one  general  conflagration.  The  Persian  fleet  at 
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the  same   time   advanced,  but   was   totally  de- 
feated by  the  Greeks,  who  afterwards  ventured 
to  attack  the  Persians  by  land.     The  fortune  of 
the  war  was  then  changed.     The  Persians  de- 
feated, harassed,  and  disheartened,  began  to  re- 
treat.    The  Greeks,  on  this  occasion,  adopted  a 
plan  worthy  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  every  nation 
in  similar  circumstances.     Instead  of  cutting  off 
the   retreat  of  the  terrified  enemy,  which  they 
might  easily  have  done,  they  gave  him  every  op- 
portunity of  effecting  it.    They  wisely  considered, 
that  such  a  numerous  host  of  armed  foes,  shut  up 
in  their  country,  without  a  possibility  of  retreat- 
ing, might,  through  necessity,   adopt   vigorous 
measures,   and   grow    courageous   through    de- 
spair; and,  indeed,  before  such  a  number  of  ene- 
mies could  have  been  cut  off  or  subdued,  the 
whole  country  must  have  been  rendered  an  en- 
tire scene  of  slaughter  and  desolation.     If  they 
had  even  surrendered  prisoners,  their  numbers 
were  sufficient  to  produce  a  famine  in  a  coun- 
try of  so  inconsiderable   an   extent  as   Greece. 
Through  these  considerations  the  Greeks  con- 
trived to  spread  a  rumour  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
that  they  had  resolved   to   destroy  the   bridge 
of  boats  which  the  Persians  had  laid  over  the 
Hellespont,  a  measure  which  they  never  intended 
to   take.     It  is   even   said,  that   Themistocles, 
commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  gave  private 
information  of  this  determination  to  the  Persian 
king,  under  colour  of  friendship.     The  conse- 
quence, however,  was,  that  Xerxes,  panic-struck, 
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immediately  retreated ;  and  having  left  an  army 
of  400,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
donius,  he  himself,  with  the  rest  of  his  forces, 
crossed  the  Hellespont  into  Asia.  Mardonius 
was  totally  defeated  the  next  campaign  by  the 
Greeks,  himself  slain,  and  his  numerous  army, 
which  was  apparently  fully  sufficient  for  the  con- 
quest of  all  Greece,  was  almost  entirely  annihi- 
lated. In  this  manner,  the  most  powerful  arma- 
ment ever  fitted  out  by  any  nation  experienced 
nothing  but  defeat  and  disgrace.  This  memo- 
rable expedition  deservedly  makes  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  history,  and  is  worthy  of  particular  re- 
mark. It  exhibits  a  warlike  and  patriotic  people, 
repelling  a  most  formidable  invasion  made  by  an 
enemy,  whose  numbers  and  resources  were  in 
more  than  a  tenfold  proportion  superior  to  theirs, 
and  shows,  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view, 
the  contrast  between  patriotism  and  military 
discipline  on  the  one  side,  and  luxury,  effemi- 
nacy, and  mismanagement  on  the  other.  The 
succeeding  wars  between  Greece  and  Persia 
were  carried  on  with  various  success ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  Greeks. 
The  Persians  soon  found  them  terrible  and  dan- 
gerous enemies,  and  considered  them  as  the 
aspiring  rivals  of  their  power.  The  Persian 
monarchs,  after  this,  adopted  the  policy  of 
turning  the  arms  of  the  Greek  republics  one 
against  another,  by  a  seasonable  distribution  of 
bribes,  among  the  most  active  chiefs  and  persons 
of  the  greatest  power  and  influence;  and  Persian 
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gold,  during  a  long  time,  agitated  Greece  with 
intestine  wars  and  commotions.  At  length  a 
period  arrived,  in  which  the  affairs  of  Greece 
took  a  turn,  which  proved  equally  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  that  country,  and  the  existence  of  the 
Persian  monarchy.  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
a  small  and  hitherto  unnoticed  kingdom,  had 
in  his  youth  been  an  hostage  among  the  Thebans, 
and  in  that  situation  had  received  an  education 
suitable  to  his  rank.  He  had  studied  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  under  the  ablest  masters,  and  had 
been  trained  to  arms  under  the  great  Eparni- 
nondas.  Being  endowed  by  nature  with  a  great 
and  aspiring  genius,  and  an  excellent  under- 
standing, he  had  profited  in  a  supereminent  de- 
gree by  the  instructions  of  those  great  men ;  and 
coming  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  with  these 
personal  advantages,  he  soon  began  to  form  the 
most  extensive  plans  for  aggrandizing  his  power. 
By  a  train  of  the  most  profound  and  successful 
politics  he  procured  himself  to  be  recognized  a 
member  of  the  Amphyctionic  council,  or  general 
assembly  of  the  Greeks,  which  seems  to  have 
resembled  the  Diets  of  the  German  empire. 
Having  gained  that  point,  he  soon  afterwards 
by  his  arms  and  his  intrigues  obtained  a  decided 
ascendancy  over  the  different  Grecian  states ;  and 
by  artfully  bribing  the  leading  members,  and 
employing  every  engine  offeree  and  fraud,  sub- 
jected them  entirely  to  his  dominion,  so  that, 
although  they  still  retained  the  name  of  repub- 
lics, Philip  was,  in  effect,  sovereign  of  Greece. 
The  reign  of  Philip  is  remarkable,  and  the  trans- 
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actions  which  took  place  in  it  are  curious  and 
interesting;  but,  however  splendid  his  political 
and  military  talents  may  appear,  his  moral  cha- 
racter is  detestable.  We  see  in  this  prince  the 
most  shining  abilities  converted  to  the  worst  of 
purposes.  He  was  not  only  a  philosopher,  but 
also  a  consummate  orator ;  and,  beyond  all  man- 
ner of  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  politicians  and 
generals  that  any  age  had  ever  produced.  All 
these  brilliant  accomplishments  he  employed  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  power,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  liberties  of  his  neighbours;  and  his 
whole  life  exhibits  a  complete  specimen  of  un- 
conscientious  policy  and  unprincipled  conduct. 
The  most  laudable  feature  of  Philip's  character 
was  his  love  of  literature ;  and  the  most  com- 
mendable action  of  his  life  was  the  great  care 
he  took  of  the  education  of  his  son  Alexander. 
He  made  choice  of  an  elegant  palace,  in  a  re- 
tired situation,  as  the  most  proper  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  engaged  the  great  Aristotle  to  be  his 
preceptor  in  philosophy  and  literature,  while  he 
himself  trained  him  to  arms  under  his  own  in- 
vincible banners.  If  the  life  of  Philip  be  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  historical  student,  his 
death  is  not  less  interesting  and  remarkable.  It 
affords  a  most  striking  instance  of  the  instability 
of  all  human  power,  and  of  the 'uncertainty  of  all 
human  projects.  Philip  had  resolved  on  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Persian  empire,  with  the  whole 
confederate  force  of  Greece  and  Macedonia;  a 
measure  extremely  popular  among  the  Greeks, 
who  were  elated  with  the  hopes  of  retaliating  upon 
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that  empire  the  evils  which  they  had  suffered  from 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes.     He  accordingly  sum- 
moned the  general  council  of  the  Grecian  states. 
The  quota  to  be  furnished  by  each  state  was  de- 
termined, and  Philip  being  declared  generalis- 
simo of  the  confederate   Greeks,  exerted   him- 
self with   extraordinary  activity  and   diligence 
in  making  the  most  formidable  preparations  for 
that  great  expedition.     His  whole  army  was  in 
readiness  to  cross  the  Hellespont,  in  the  most 
perfect  state  of  military  discipline  and  equipment, 
and  nothing  appeared  to  delay  his  entering  on 
the  important  contest  which  was  to  decide  the 
fate  of  Greece  and  Persia.     In  this  promising 
situation   of  affairs,  so   flattering  to  his   ambi- 
tion, Philip  resolved  to  display  his  pomp  and 
splendor  before  the  assembled  Greeks  in  solem- 
nizing the  nuptials  of  his  daughter ;  but  how  un- 
certain is  all  terrestrial  power  and  grandeur !  in 
the  midst  of  the   most  brilliant  spectacle  that 
Greece   had  ever    beheld,   surrounded   by   his 
guards  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  Grecian 
states,   who  were   paying   him   little  less   than 
divine  honours,  Philip  was  stabbed  to  the  heart 
by  a  desperate  assassin,  and  immediately  expired, 
burying  in  the  grave  with  himself  all  his  flatter- 
ing prospects  of  universal  monarchy,  and  leaving 
his  grand  expedition  against  the  Persian  empire 
to  be  carried  into  execution  by  Alexander,  his 
son  and  successor.     Thus  ended  the  important 
reign  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  whose  ex- 
tensive plans,  joined  to  his  extraordinary  abili- 
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ties  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  introduced  the 
greatest  change  of  affairs  the  world  had  at  that 
time  ever  experienced.  His  projects  were  carried 
into  effect  by  Alexander  his  son,  in  the  manner 
with  which  every  one  is  acquainted.  This  prince, 
in  about  twelve  years,  had  conquered  the  Per- 
sian empire,  and  made  that  celebrated  inroad 
into  India,  so  much  spoken  of  by  historians,  and 
after  returning  from  that  famous  expedition, 
died  at  Babylon,  in  the  thirty-third  or  thirty- 
fourthyear  of  his  age,  B.  C.  324<.  The  fortune  and 
successes  of  Alexander  had  been  the  most  brilliant 
of  any  recorded  in  history,  and  his  reign  con- 
stitutes a  most  remarkable  epoch  in  human  affairs, 
having  displayed  a  new  scene  of  things,  and  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  and  important  change 
in  the  political  aspect  of  the  world.  The  sub- 
version of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  and 
his  Greeks  develops  a  train  of  causes  and  effects 
extremely  worthy  the  attention  of  the  historian, 
the  politician,  and  the  philosopher.  The  whole 
scene  of  the  wars  between  Greece  and  Persia  is 
of  a  more  interesting  nature  than  any  other  wars 
which  had  happened  before  that  time.  During 
the  whole  period  which  had  elapsed  between  the 
first  invasion  of  Greece,  by  Darius  Hystaspes, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
which  took  place  on  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Darius  Codomanus,  B.  C.  330,  we  see  the  contrast 
between  a  rising  and  a  falling  people ;  between  a 
nation  weak  in  resources,  but  warlike,  active, 
and  enterprising,  and  a  nation  numerous  and 
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opulent,  possessing  vast  resources,  but  luxurious 
and  effeminate ;  whose  power  was  apparent  rather 
than  real,  whose  numerous  armies  kept  up  a 
fallacious  appearance  of  military  strength,  and 
the  ostentatious  parade  of  whose  court  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  neighbouring  nations  with  a  false 
show  of  power.  Theobject  of  those  wars  wasin  the 
highest  degree  important  and  interesting.  Asia 
had  till  then  been  the  theatre  of  all  the  great 
transactions  which  had  taken  place  among  men  ; 
and,  together  with  Egypt,  had  been  the  seat  of 
arts  and  sciences,  of  literature  and  commerce, 
and  the  only  quarter  of  the  globe  where  extensive 
political  plans  had  been  formed,  and  powerful 
kingdoms  established.  Europe  had  till  that  time 
been  unnoticed,  but  was  now  just  emerging  from 
barbarity.  Greece  had  received  from  Egypt  and 
Babylon  the  rudiments  of  civilisation,  and  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Her 
active,  ingenious,  and  enterprising  inhabitants 
had  established  colonies  in  Italy,  and  Spain,  and 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Gaul,  as  well  as  in  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  began  to  extend 
their  commerce,  as  well  as  to  improve  their  philo- 
sophy and  literature.  These  circumstances  the 
Greeks  had,  Vy  their  active  and  enterprising 
genius,  turned  to  such  advantage,  as  soon  to  be- 
come the  rivals  of  that  potent  empire,  which  ruled 
all  the  then  known  parts  of  Asia.  The  wars  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Persians  were  to  decide 
the  grand  point,  whether  Asia  or  Europe  should 
have  the  ascendency.  After  a  long  contest,  the 
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balance  turned  in  favour  of  Europe,  which  then 
gained  a  superiority  over  Asia,  and  has  main- 
tained it  to  this  day.     This  grand  and  decisive 
contest  was,  therefore,  of  greater  importance  in 
every  political  and  moral  point  of  view,  and  in- 
volved consequences  of  greater  magnitude  and 
interest  than  any  which  had  preceded  it.     Alex- 
ander's expedition  against  the  Persian  empire  is 
the  most  celebrated  military  enterprise  recorded 
in  history,  and  its  success  the  most  brilliant.     It 
effected  the  second  great  revolution  of  power  that 
has  marked  the  history  of  mankind,  and  has  con- 
ferred on  Alexander  the  unquestionable  title  of 
the  greatest  and  most  successful  conqueror  the 
world  has  ever  seen  ;  whether  he  can  claim  the 
appellation   of  the   consummate    politician   and 
general  is  somewhat  more  problematical.     His 
abilities  in  these  respects  have,  notwithstanding 
the  brilliancy  of  his  successful  career,  which  has 
so  much  dazzled  the  eyes  of  posterity,  been  vari- 
ously estimated  and  represented.     By  some  he 
has   been   called  a  madman,  by  others  a  hero. 
Some  have  admired  his  magnanimity  and  hero- 
ism, and  esteemed  him  the  greatest  of  warriors, 
while  others  have  represented  him  as  a  plunderer 
of  nations  and  a  destroyer  of  mankind.     In  ap- 
preciating  his  character,  a  just  medium,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  observed.     In  his  invasion  of 
Asia  he  most  certainly  had  a  better  pretext  than 
the  generality  of  those  who,  at  different  times, 
have  made  hostile   aggressions  on   their  neigh- 
bours.    If  the  affair  be  considered  in  a  national 
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contracted  by  drunkenness  and  intemperance. 
All,  however,  that  we  can  collect  from  those 
contradictory  relations  is,  that  he  died  of  a  fever 
at  Babylon,  about  B.  C.  324,  and  about  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  after  the  conquest  of 
Babylon,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Persian 
empire  by  Cyrus. 

Having  been  impelled  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject  to  make  remarks  somewhat  at  large  on 
a  war  the  most  important,  and  terminated  with 
the  most  splendid  success  of  any  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  military  enterprise,  as  well  as  on  the 
circumstances  and  character  of  the  most  cele- 
brated  conqueror  mentioned  in  history,  let  us 
now  take  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  arts, 
science,  and  literature,  during  the  period  of  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  which  elapsed  during 
the  existence  of  the  Persian   empire,   from   its 
establishment  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  about  B.  C.  540,  to  its  final  subversion 
by  the  Greeks  under  Alexander,  B.  C.  330.  On 
turning  our  eyes  upon  Greece  during  this  in- 
teresting period,  a  noble  and   most   delightful 
prospect  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  human 
mind,  in  every  department  of  scientific  and  li- 
terary acquisition,  presents   itself   to  our  view. 
The  rudiments  of  philosophy  and  civil  polity, 
and   of  almost   every   art   and   science,   which 
Greece  had  received  from  Egypt,  were  so  well 
cultivated  and  improved  by  the  active  and  pene- 
trating genius  of  her  people,  that  in  the  space  of 
less  than  three  centuries,  from  their  first  appli- 
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cation  to  the  arts  and  embellishments  of  civilised 
society,  the  Greeks  had  made  so  extraordinary 
a  progress  in  architecture,  painting,  statuary, 
and  other  ornamental  arts,  as  well  as  every  kind 
of  literary  composition,  that  they  have  never 
yet  been  surpassed.  Their  performances  in  all 
these  kinds  have  always  been  esteemed  models 
of  excellence ;  and  their  writings,  in  every 
branch  of  composition,  have,  in  all  ages,  to  this 
very  day,  been  looked  up  to  as  the  standard 
of  literary  perfection.  In  sublimity  of  thought, 
and  accuracy  of  reasoning,  their  philosophers 
attract  our  admiration;  and  their  poets  and 
orators,  if  ever  they  have  been  equalled,  have 
most  certainly  never  been  excelled  by  any,  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  times.  In  the  time  of 
Alexander,  or  rather  of  his  father,  Philip,  and 
the  age  immediately  preceding,  Greece  exhibited 
a  most  interesting  spectacle  of  the  highly  cul- 
tivated state  of  the  human  intellect.  The  edu- 
cation of  youth  was  one  of  the  principal  objects 
attended  to  by  persons  of  opulence,  as  without 
it  no  one  could  hope  for  advancement  to  civil 
or  military  offices,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
many  different  states  into  which  Greece  was 
divided,  were  very  numerous.  These  considera- 
tions were  powerful  incitements  to  industry  and 
emulation.  The  frequent  wars  which  the  Gre- 
cian states  waged  one  against  another,  as  well 
as  against  their  potent  adversary,  the  Persian 
monarch,  stimulated  them  to  the  study  of  tactics 
and  the  practice  of  military  discipline :  so  that 
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arts  and  arms,  literature  and  politics,  were 
equally  cultivated,  and  opened  numerous  roads 
to  promotion  and  honour.  In  the  age  imme- 
diately preceding  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia, Greece  displays  the  striking  picture  of  a 
country  offering  every  possible  stimulus  to  the 
exertion  of  every  faculty,  and  of  a  people  making 
every  effort  to  advance  the  human  intellect  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  In  contem- 
plating, however,  the  aspect  of  the  world  at  large, 
we  find  that  Greece  alone  afforded  a  prospect 
so  pleasing;  the  rest  of  the  world,  immersed  in 
effeminate  luxury  or  barbaric  ignorance,  pre- 
sented a  deplorable  and  disgusting  contrast.  Per- 
sia wallowing  in  riches  and  luxury,  studious 
only  of  ostentatious  magnificence  and  splendid 
pageantry,  declined  from  her  former  power  and 
greatness  as  rapidly  as  Greece  advanced  to  the 
meridian  of  her  glory.  Egypt  had  lost  her  an- 
cient splendor,  and  was  in  subjection  to  Persia. 
In  those  countries  the  sciences,  no  doubt,  were 
still  cultivated ;  in  Persia  by  the  magi,  and  in 
Egypt  by  the  priests ;  but  where  genius  and 
learning  are  not  considered  as  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring wealth,  or  of  obtaining  honour  and  pro- 
motion, they  generally  soon  decline.  They  sel- 
dom flourish  much  when  the  national  taste  takes 
a  contrary  turn.  Under  a  despotic  government 
the  sciences  seldom  flourish,  unless  when  an  intel- 
ligent priftee  sits  on  the  throne,  who  knows  how 
to  appreciate  and  reward  genius  and  learning. 
If,  however,  the  Egyptians  and  Persians  still  re- 
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tained  some  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  the  arts 
and  sciences,  they  were  eclipsed  in  arts,  as  well 
as  in  arms,  by  the  superior  attainments  of  the 
Greeks.  Only  this  remark  it  is  requisite  to  make, 
that  the  rise  of  Greece  effecting  the  downfal  of 
Persia,  all  our  monuments  of  ancient  learning 
have  descended  down  to  us  from  the  former. 
None  of  the  works  of  the  Persian  magi,  or  of 
the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt  or  Babylon,  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  Lapse  of  time,  and  the 
destructive  revolutions  which  so  often  desolated  or 
changed  the  face  of  the  ancient  world,  have  pro- 
duced an  universal  wreck  of  all  the  ancient  learn- 
ing, that  existed  prior  to  the  flourishing  aera 
of  Grecian  literature.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  state  of  learning  among  the  Babylonians, 
Egyptians,  and  Persians,  none  of  their  literary 
monuments  have  descended  down  to  us.  All 
the  accounts  we  have  of  those  nations,  of  their 
history,  their  political  state,  their  religion,  their 
scientific  and  literary  attainments  and  general 
manners,  except  such  lights  as  are  occasionally 
afforded  relative  to  those  subjects  in  the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  have  been  transmitted  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  Grecian  writers.  The  Greeks 
plundered  the  literary  treasures  of  all  na- 
tions, and  whatever  learning  they  found  among 
them  they  made  their  own.  Thus  we  have  no 
exact  criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the 
literary  progress  of  other  nations;  and  of  the 
vast  mass  of  Grecian  science  and  learning,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  how  much  is  of  their 
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own  growth,  and  how  much  of  it  was  imported 
from  abroad.  Of  all  the  nations  of  remote  an- 
tiquity, the  Jews  are  the  only  people  whose  lite- 
rary monuments  have,  by  an  extraordinary  and 
providential  combination  of  circumstances,  de- 
scended down  to  modern  times. 

Notwithstanding  this  universal  annihilation  of 
all  the  monuments  of  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  and 
Persian  literature,  it  appears  certain,  from  ge- 
neral circumstances,  that  those  nations  had  made 
no  inconsiderable  advances  in  mental  improve- 
ment. The  learning  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians  is  often  spoken  of  in  the  scriptures. 
So  early  as  in  the  age  of  Moses,  the  scientific 
attainments  of  the  latter  are  spoken  of,  and  the 
Hebrew  legislator  is  said  to  have  been  instructed 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians.  And  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  in  addressing  himself  to  Ba- 
bylon, says,  "  Thy  wisdom,  and  thy  learning, 
hath  perverted  thee,"  &c.  These,  and  many 
other  expressions,  and  circumstantial  hints,  which 
may  be  collected  from  the  Hebrew  scriptures, 
point  out  the  Babylonians  as  a  people  studious 
of  intellectual  improvement,  although  plunged 
in  superstition,  and  bewildered  in  error,  like  all 
the  ancient  pagans,  whose  religion  was  not  un- 
der the  light  and  guidance  of  Divine  Revelation, 
and  whose  philosophy  was  wholly  founded  on 
conjecture,  and  not  on  experiment  As  to 
the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  themselves  are  not 
ashamed  to  bestow  the  highest  encomiums  on 
their  philosophy  and  learning.  The  magnificent 
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remains  of  Thebes  do  not  more  strongly  attest 
the  ancient  splendor  of  Egypt,  than  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis  prove  that  Persia  was  once  the  seat 
of  the  arts,  and  of  elegant  magnificence;  and 
if  the  literary  productions  of  the  Persians  had 
passed  down  to  us  like  those  of  the  Greeks,  we 
should  have  not  only  juster  ideas,  but,  perhaps, 
a  higher  opinion  of  the  state  of  intellectual  im- 
provement among  the  former  than  we  commonly 
accustom  ourselves  to  entertain.  The  fatal  issue 
of  their  last  contest  with  Greece,  however,  after 
making  every  allowance  for  Greek  partiality  and 
national  prejudice,  demon strably  proves  the  bad 
state  of  their  political  administration  and  mili- 
tary discipline.  One  great  fault  in  the  Persian 
system  of  government  was  the  division  of  their 
empire  into  a  number  of  unconnected  and  al- 
most independent  governments,  the  governors  of 
which  attended  only  to  the  affairs  of  their  own 
provinces,  without  thinking  themselves  obliged 
to  take  any  measures  for  the  general  safety  of 
the  empire,  of  which  the  history  of  their  trans- 
actions with  the  Greeks  furnishes  many  in- 
stances; and  all  their  military  operations,  in  the 
war  against  Alexander,  evidence  the  greatest  un- 
skilfulness  in  tactics,  as  well  as  the  greatest  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline.  Their  numerous  armies  seemed 
to  march  to  a  parade  rather  than  to  battle,  every 
thing  in  their  equipment  being  calculated  more 
for  ostentatious  show  than  for  real  utility. 

If  we  leave  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians, the  two  principal  nations  which  command 
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our  notice  during  the  period  we  are  now  con- 
templating, and  cast  a  glance  on  the  Jews  and 
Romans,  we  see  the  former  a  tributary  people 
under  the  Persian  monarchy,  enjoying  their  own 
laws  and  religion,  and  living  peaceably  under  its 
protection ;  and  the  latter  a  warlike,  patriotic, 
and  rising  nation.  The  Romans  had  lived  un- 
der a  monarchical  government  during  the  space 
of  245  years  from  the  foundation  of  their  city, 
during  which  time  seven  kings  had  successively 
swayed  the  sceptre;  but  the  Roman  monarchy 
seems  always  to  have  been  under  limitations, 
and  the  senate  and  people  were  not  without  some 
share  of  the  government.  Having  expelled  the 
last  of  their  kings,  Lucius  Tarquinius,  surnamed 
Superbus,  or  the  Proud,  on  account  of  the  rape 
committed  by  his  son  on  Lucretia,  a  Roman 
lady,  as  well  as  for  various  other  acts  of  de- 
spotism and  oppression,  they  had  established  a 
republican  government  about  B.  C.  508,  about 
twenty-seven  years  before  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  Xerxes,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
years  before  the  subversion  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire by  Alexander.  The  Romans  had  already 
begun  to  aggrandise  themselves  by  war  and  con- 
quest, but  their  conquests  were  as  yet  but  of 
small  extent  and  importance,  and  it  was  long 
before  they  extended  their  dominions  far  beyond 
the  environs  of  their  mud-walled  city.  At  the 
time  when  Alexander  conquered  the  Persian 
empire,  the  Roman  territory  did  not  consist  of 
a  much  greater  part  of  Italy  than  the  present 
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Campania  di  Roma;  and  Rome,  afterwards  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  was  not  then  considered 
of  any  importance  in  the  political  scale  of  na- 
tions.   The  Romans  at  that  period  had  made  no 
progress  in  the  arts,  nor  in  literature.     We  hear 
of  their  orators,  and  of  their  speeches,  but  their 
eloquence  was  that  of  a  clear  and  vigorous,  but 
uncultivated  understanding;  without  any  of  that 
artificial  arrangement  of  argument  and  language, 
of  that   studied   eloquence   called   rhetoric,    so 
much  cultivated  and  esteemed  among  the  Greeks. 
As  to  the  Jews,  they  have  never  been  esteemed  a 
scientific  people;   but   during  this   period  they 
addicted  themselves  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
so  far  a's  to  intermix  many  of  the  opinions  of 
the   oriental   philosophers   with    their   own   re- 
ligious tenets.     From  this  circumstance  the  two 
opposite  sects  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
originated,  which  were  unknown  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  before  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.     Of  these  two  celebrated  sects, 
the  Sadducees  pretended  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  while  the  Pharisees,  besides  'a 
number  of  Jewish  traditions,  had  adopted  opi- 
nions which  they  had  imbibed  by  their  connex- 
ions with  the  Babylonians  and  Persians,  during 
the  time  of  the  captivity.    A  third  sect,  called  the 
Essenes,  had  also  risen  among  the  Jews.     The 
celebrated  historian,  Flavius  Josephus,  gives  a 
circumstantial  detail  of  the  particular  tenets  of 
those  Jewish  sects. 

After  this  attempt  to  trace  a  picture  of  the 
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political,  moral,  and  intellectual  world,  as  it 
appeared  among  the  Persians,  the  Jews,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  during  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  reigns  of  those  two 
celebrated  conquerors,  Cyrus,  and  Alexander, 
and  which  comprised  the  whole  duration  of  the 
Persian  empire,  it  is  requisite  to  turn  our  eyes 
upon  the  general  state  of  the  most  remarkable 
countries  of  the  modern  world,  during  this  in- 
teresting period  of  antiquity.  All  Europe,  except 
Greece,  and  a  very  small  part  of  Italy,  was  then 
unnoticed  and  unknown.  The  countries  now  so 
flourishing  in  arts  and  arms,  where  all  the  useful 
and  ornamental  sciences  are  brought  to  so  high 
a  state  of  perfection,  where  every  branch  of 
literature  is  so  assiduously  cultivated,  where  all 
the  channels  of  commerce  are  so  industriously 
explored,  where  every  elegance  of  social  life  is 
to  be  found,  where  luxury  reigns  in  all  its  va- 
riety of  forms,  where  large  and  populous  cities 
abound,  and  where  universities  and  academies 
are  so  numerous  and  so  flourishing:  those  coun- 
tries which  now  send  forth  their  fleets  to  collect 
the  productions  of  every  climate,  and  establish 
colonies  on  the  farthest  shores  of  the  globe, 
were  yet  immersed  in  savage  obscurity,  and  as 
little  known  to  the  then  civilized  world  as  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  and  Tartary,  or  the  interior 
of  Africa  are  to  us  at  this  day.  This  was  the 
state  of  the  countries  of  greatest  note  in  the  mo- 
dern world,  at  a  period  when  Greece  had  at- 
tained to  the  summit  of  her  splendor,  and  when 
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her  ingenious  inhabitants  had  made  so  astonish- 
ing a  progress  in  the  various  departments  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  When  Athens  was  the  seat  of 
science  and  literature,  abounding  in  seminaries 
of  learning,  and  crowded  with  philosophers,  ora- 
tors, legislators,  and  heroes,  London  and  Paris, 
at  this  time  the  two  central  points  of  all  that 
is  great  and  elegant,  were  nothing  but  woody 
swamps;  and  if  any  of  the  human  species  made 
those  places  their  residence,  they  were  only  sa- 
vages wandering  in  those  then  desert  wilder- 
nesses, at  that  time  totally  unknown  to  civilised 
man.  What  a  wonderful  change  !  In  the  age  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  Italy,  Spain,  and  France, 
were  to  Greece  what  America  is  to  us ;  and  all 
the  rest  of  Europe,  unless,  perhaps,  the  southern 
coast  of  Britain,  was  as  little  known  as  America 
was  in  the  days  of  Columbus,  and  as  New  Zea- 
land is  at  this  time.  Germany,  Poland,  Russia, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  were  then  nothing  but 
an  immense  extent  of  woods  and  wildernesses, 
of  vast  and  impassable  morasses  and  trackless 
deserts,  inhabited  by  beasts  of  prey.,  or  men  in 
the  most  savage  state  of  uncultivated  nature, 
not  superior  to  the  most  uncivilised  tribes  dis- 
covered in  America,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
other  islands  in  the  South  Seas,  by  our  late  voy- 
agers and  circumnavigators.  What  a  wonder- 
ful change  has  time  produced !  Egypt,  where 
the  rudiments  of  arts  and  sciences  were  invented, 
where  philosophy  was  first  studied,  where  civil 
polity  was  first  reduced  to  a  regular  system, 
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where  human  grandeur  was  displayed  in  every 
variety  of  form  ;  and  Greece,  where  the  learning 
of  Egypt  was  improved,  corrected,  and  me- 
thodized, and  where  every  art  and  science  that 
could  embellish  a  nation  and  improve  the  human 
intellect,  was  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection, 
which  has  excited  the  admiration  of  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  and  now  plunged  in  the  grossest  bar- 
barity and  ignorance,  and  their  magnificent  edi- 
fices laid  in  ruins.  Even  the  situation  of  some 
of  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  cities  of  the 
ancient  world  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  ascertained. 
Nineveh,  so  long  the  capital  ofthe  Assyrian  em- 
pire, and  Babylon,  "  the  glory  of  nations  and  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency*,'*  have  long 
ago  been  so  completely  annihilated  that  it  cannot 
be  exactly  determined  where  they  stood ;  and  as 
to  the  Celebrated  city  of  Memphis,  long  the  me- 
tropolis of  Egypt,  and  the  royal  residence  of  the 
Pharaohs,  although  we  have  the  most  unquestion- 
able evidence  of  its  extent,  which  some  say  was 
seventeen,  and  others  nineteen  miles  in  circuit,  as 
also  of  its  strength  and  magnificence,  yet  the  most 
curious  antiquaries  and  geographers  are  not  able 
to  ascertain  the  place  of  its  situation.  Scarcely 
any  circumstance  of  ancient  geography  has  been 
more  critically  discussed,  or  given  rise  to  a  greater 
variety  of  opinions,  than  the  situation  of  this  cele- 
brated city.  Modern  travellers,  as  Dr.  Pocock, 
Capt.Norden,  Mr.  Savary,  and  many  others,  have 
attempted  to  solve  the  difficulty ;  and  each  of  them 
*  Isaiah,  ch.  xiii.  v.  19. 
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has  given  plausible  reasons  for  his  own  hypothesis, 
without  being  able  to  come  to  any  agreement 
among  themselves.  We  are  assured  by  the  con- 
current testimonies  of  all  ancient  authors  who 
have  mentioned  Memphis,  that  it  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Nile ;  but  while  some  of  the  mo- 
derns supposed  it  to  have  been  situated  where 
Gize  now  stands,  opposite  to  Cairo,  others  place 
its  situation  fifteen,  and  others  seventeen  miles 
farther  to  the  south ;  and  Capt.  Norden  thinks 
the  largest  of  the  pyramids  stood  within  its  walls. 
Many  other  noted  cities  of  the  ancient  world  have 
had  a  similar  destiny ;  and  innumerable  monu- 
ments of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the 
Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  now  no  longer  exist.  The  total  anni- 
hilation of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Memphis, 
shows  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  instability 
of  all  human  power  and  grandeur ;  and  we  cannot 
but  contemplate  with  astonishment  the  fluctuating 
state  of  all  mundane  affairs,  and  observe  how  na- 
tions rise  and  flourish,  decline  and  fall  by  the 
incessant  operation  of  an  inexplicable  and  closely 
connected  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  by  which  the 
Supreme  Being,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  governs 
the  world,  connecting  the  whole  series  of  events 
in  one  vast  and  eternal  plan,  infinitely  beyond  our 
comprehension,  although  undoubtedly  consistent 
with  the  most  perfect  harmony. 

Concluding  with  those  reflections,  I  beg  leave 
to  assure  you,  that,  with  unfeigned  respect, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
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LETTER  XI. 

SIR, 

HAVING  taken  a  cursory  retrospect  of  an  in- 
teresting period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  human  mind,  we  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
templation of  one  still  more  important,  as  it  ap- 
proaches somewhat  nearer  to  a  prospect  of  the 
modern  world.     The  period,  on  which  we  now 
enter,  is  that  which  commenced  at  Alexander's 
death,  and  ended  at  the  birth  of  Christ.    At  the 
commencement   of  this   period  we    see  all  the 
known  parts  of  Asia,  which  had  constituted  first 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  the  Persian  empire;  as  also  Greece,  the 
only  civilized  and  scientific  country  of  Europe, 
under  the  absolute  government  of  a  Greek  mili- 
tary force  ;    Rome,  a  rising  and  warlike  state, 
and  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  respect  of  Greece, 
what  America  is  now  to  Europe.     A  new  scene 
now  begins  to  open.     The  Roman  power  begins 
to  predominate  ;  and  the  victories  of  Rome  were 
the  means  of  civilizing  and  instructing  all  that 
part  of  Europe  which  lies  south  of  the  Danube, 
and  west  of  the  Rhine.     In  proportion  as  we 
leave  the  shades  of  antiquity  farther  behind,  the 
prospect  brightens  and  grows  clearer ;  the  view 
of  transactions  and  of  manners  becomes  more 
luminous,  and  the  scene  begins  to  be  removed 
nearer  home.     In  this  portion   of  history,  the 
convulsions  which  shook  the  world,  through  the 
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restless  ambition  of  Alexander's  successors,  hold 
a  distinguished  place.  During  the  greatest  part 
of  this  period  the  transactions  of  the  political 
world  constituted  two  distinct  and  important 
scenes,  which  were  displayed  on  two  different 
theatres.  In  the  east,  the  unceasing  wars  car- 
ried on  by  Alexander's  generals,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, among  themselves,  convulsed  all  Greece 
and  the  western  countries  of  Asia ;  while  in  the 
west  the  insatiable  and  enterprizing  ambition  of 
Rome  agitated  all  the  best  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  in  her  long  and  desperate  contest  with 
her  great  rival  the  republic  of  Carthage.  The 
reciprocal  hostilities,  the  jarring  interests,  the  ir- 
reconcileable  animosities,  and  multiplied  crimes 
of  the  Macedonian  generals,  and  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  their  usurpations,  are  sufficiently  de- 
tailed by  historians.  A  concentrated  view  of  the 
conduct  and  destiny  of  the  principal  of  those 
usurpers  will  suffice  to  excite  reflections,  without 
which  the  reading  of  history  is  only  an  idle  and 
useless  employment. 

As  soon  as  Alexander's  eyes  were  closed,  the 
principal  commanders  held  a  consultation  on  the 
state  of  public  affairs.  Ptolemy  voted  that  the 
empire  should  be  governed  by  a  sovereign  coun- 
cil of  the  generals,  and  every  thing  relating  to 
the  administration  be  determined  by  a  majority 
in  that  council ;  while  some  moved  that  Per- 
diccas  should  be  elected  king.  In  this  unsettled 
state  of  affairs  Aridaeus,  son  of  Philip,  but  not 
by  Olympias,  and  consequently  half  brother  of 
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Alexander,  was  elected  king  by  the  army,  and 
the  generals  were  obliged  to  ratify  the  election. 
Perdiccas  and  Leonatus  then  issued  out  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  put  Meleager  to  death,  for  exciting 
the  army  to  the  election  of  Aridaeus.  They  then 
mustered  the  army  near  Babylon,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  king's  person.  A  new 
council  of  the  generals  was  then  held,  in  which 
they  divided  the  government  of  the  empire  among 
themselves,  leaving  Aridaeus  only  the  title  of 
king,  and  placed  Perdiccas  over  him,  with  the  title 
of  Protector.  Antipater,  whom  the  council  had 
made  governor  of  Macedonia,  reduced  Greece, 
which  had  revolted  from  their  government, 
placed  a  garrison  in  Athens,  abolished  the  po- 
pular form  of  its  government,  and  placed  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  about  nine  thou- 
sand men  of  distinction  and  property;  thus 
establishing  an  aristocracy,  instead  of  the  former 
democratical  system.  He  deprived  the  people 
of  all  right  of  suffrage,  and  removed  numbers  of 
them  into  Thrace.  Antipater  designed  to  put  the 
celebrated  orator  Demosthenes  to  death.  See- 
ing his  death  determined,  that  great  man  asked 
leave  to  retire  a  few  moments  to  write  something, 
and  seizing  that  opportunity,  took  poison,  which 
he  had  ready  prepared. 

The  restless  ambition  of  the  generals,  however, 
was  not  long  before  it  began  to  produce  the  most 
direful  effects,  and  to  convulse  every  part  of  the 
empire.  Ptolemy,  Antipater,  and  Craterus,  com- 
menced a  war  against  Perdiccas,  who  invaded 
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Egypt,  which  was  Ptolemy's  government,  and 
was  slain  by  his  own  soldiers.  He  was  the  first 
of  the  Macedonian  generals  who  fell  in  those 
civil  wars,  and  his  death  was  soon  followed  by 
that  of  Craterus,  who  was  slain  in  battle  against 
Eumenes.  Antipater  was,  after  the  death  of 
Perdiccas,  made  Protector,  and  took  the  king 
and  queen  and  carried  them  into  Macedonia, 
leaving  Antigonus  governor,  or  lieutenant,  of 
the  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire.  Antipater  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty :  he  was  a  man  of  letters, 
and  had  been  a  scholar  of  Aristotle.  Polyperchon 
was  then  chosen  Protector ;  but  Cassander,  the 
son  of  Antipater,  immediately  rebelled  against 
him.  Polyperchon  restored  the  democratic  go- 
vernment of  Athens,  and  the  other  cities  of 
Greece,  and  caused  most  of  the  aristocratic 
party  to  be  put  to  death.  Thus  was  Greece  al- 
ternately a  prey  to  aristocratic  oppression  and 
popular  licentiousness,  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Macedonian  usurpers  of  Alexander's  empire. 
The  next  intestine  commotion  was  a  war  be- 
tween Antigonus  and  Eumenes,  in  which  Eu- 
menes, after  performing  the  most  heroic  actions 
in  the  field,  and  displaying  all  the  talents  of  a 
consummate  general,  was  betrayed  by  the  regi- 
ment of  Argyraspides,  or  silver  shields,  into  the 
hands  of  Antigonus,  who  put  him  to  death. 
During  these  transactions,  Olympias,  the  mother 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  having  taken  King 
Aridaeus,  and  Eurydice  his  Queen,  put  them 
both  to  death,  and  appointed  young  Alexander, 
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son  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  heir  to  the  em-' 
pire.  Cassander  then  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Olympias,  who,  with  Roxana,  her  young 
son  Alexander,  and  the  whole  court,  shut  them- 
selves up  in  Pydisa.  Olympias  was  obliged  to 
surrender  herself  to  Cassander,  and  at  his  in- 
stigation was  tried  and  condemned  in  a  great 
council  of  Macedonian  officers,  and  put  to  death 
in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  there  passed  on 
her;  a  just  punishment  for  her  multiplied 
crimes  of  ambition  and  cruelty.  Thus  fell,  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner,  the  wife  of  Phi- 
lip of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Antigonus  having,  by  the  treachery  of  the 
Argyraspides,  accomplished  the  destruction  of 
his  prudent  and  valiant  rival  Eumenes,  made 
himself  master  of  all  Media  and  Persia,  slew 
Python,  and  drove  Seleucus  from  Babylon ;  but 
his  sudden  and  extraordinary  aggrandizement 
raised  against  him  a  potent  confederacy  of  the 
other  generals.  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Se 
leucus,  united  their  forces  to  reduce  the  exorbi- 
tant power  of  Antigonus,  who  about  this  time 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  in  which  he  was  imi- 
tated by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus ; 
thus  the  Greek,  or  Macedonian  empire,  which 
subsisted,  in  reality,  no  longer  than  the  life  of 
Alexander,  now  lost  even  its  nominal  existence, 
and  was  split  into  several  independent  and  hos- 
tile kingdoms. 

The    confederacy  just   mentioned,   however, 
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proved  fatal  to  Antigonus.     Seleucus  recovered 
Babylon  and  the  countries  of  the  upper  Asia : 
Antigonus  having  gotten  into  his  hands  Cleo- 
patra, sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was 
to  be  espoused  to  Ptolemy,  put  that  princess  to 
death,  lest  Ptolemy  should  derive  any  advantage 
from  such  an  alliance  with  the  family  of  Alex- 
ander, whose  memory  was  dear  to  the  Mace- 
donian soldiery.     Thus  did  those  usurpers  care- 
fully endeavour  to  extirpate  the  whole  family  of 
their  late  victorious  master.     The  war  being  car- 
ried forwards  by  the  confederate  princes  against 
Antigonus,  Lysimachus  entered  also  into  the  con- 
federacy, and  Antigonus  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Issus,  near  the  city  of  Ephesus,  which  he  fought 
against  the  united  forces  of  Seleucus  and  Lysi- 
machus.    Thus  fell  this  ambitious  and  restless 
usurper,  at  the  age  of  about  eighty.     Cassander 
dying  in  Macedonia,  his  son  Alexander  was  put 
to  death  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  son  of  An- 
tigonus ;  and  his  other  son,  Antipater,  was  also 
put  to  death  by  Lysimachus,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married.  Lysimachus  after  this  put  to  death 
his  own  son  Agathocles,  whose  wife  and  children 
fled  to  Seleucus  for  protection,  and  prevailed  on 
him   to  commence  a  war  against  Lysimachus. 
In  this  war  Lysimachus,  and  his  fifteen  children, 
all  perished  by  different  accidents.     Lysimachus 
himself,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  fell  in  battle 
against  Seleucus.  After  the  overthrow  and  death 
of  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  passed  over  into  Eu- 
rope, to  take  possession  of  Macedonia,  where  he 
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was  treacherously  murdered,  being  then  about 
seventy-four  or  seventy-five  years  of  age.  Thus 
fell,  by  assassination,  Seleucus,  the  last  of  those 
generals  who  had  been  trained  to  arms  under 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  had  accompanied 
Alexander  in  his  extraordinary  and  successful 
career  of  conquest.  Ptolemy  died  in  Egypt  some 
time  before  the  death  of  Seleucus.  He  was  not 
only  a  warlike,  but  a  humane  and  munificent 
prince,  and  was  the  only  one  of  Alexander's 
generals  who  outrode  the  storms  which  in- 
cessantly rose  in  the  political  horizon  of  that 
tempestuous  age  ;  for  Antipater  died  of  mere 
old  age,  just  at  the  commencement  of  those  in- 
testine commotions,  and  consequently  did  not  ex- 
perience much  of  their  direful  effect. 

Scarcely  any  period  of  the  history  of  mankind 
exhibits  a  more  striking  picture  of  the  dreadful 
effects  of  the  human  passions  than  the  age  im- 
mediately following  the  death  of  Alexander.  The 
generals  who  had  served  under  him,  and  after- 
wards usurped  his  empire,  although  their  domi- 
nions were  sufficiently  extensive  and  opulent  to 
make  them  all  great  and  powerful  monarchs, 
Mere  so  infatuated,  as  to  sacrifice  to  a  restless 
ambition  and  insatiable  avarice  all  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  of  their  own  lives,  and  to 
render  all  the  countries,  situated  within  their 
sphere  of  action,  a  vast  theatre  of  bloodshed  and 
crimes.  They  not  only  extirpated  the  whole 
family  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  but  continually 
sought,  and  at  last,  partly  by  open  force,  and 
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partly  by  treachery,  accomplished  each  other's 
destruction. 

Perhaps  there  has  scarcely  been  a  situation  on 
the  moral  theatre  of  the  world  more  jiovel  and 
interesting  than  that  of  those  Macedonian  ge- 
nerals who  seized  on  Alexander's  dominions. 
They  had  been  trained  to  arms  under  Philip,  and 
had  seen  Macedonia,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  an  obscure  and  unnoticed  kingdom,  emerge 
from  that  abject  state,  acting  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  political  world,  and  gaining  a  decided 
ascendancy  over  all  Greece.  They  had  been 
the  partners  of  Philip's  warlike  toils,  and  had 
expected  to  partake  of  his  glory  in  the  con- 
quest of  Persia.  They  had  witnessed  the  un~ 
timely  fall  of  their  politic  and  warlike  master, 
and  seen  his  vast  projects  executed  by  his  son. 
They  had  been  principal  actors  under  Alex- 
ander in  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire, 
and,  following  his  victorious  standard,  had  pene- 
trated into  Bactra  and  India,  countries  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  Greeks.  They  had  seen  the 
unexpected  death  of  their  conquering  leader, 
and  the  termination  of  all  his  ambitious  projects. 
They  had  seen  his  extensive  conquests  fall  into 
their  own  hands,  and,  from  poor  Macedonian 
officers,  had  become  sovereign  princes,  and  each 
of  them  acquired  kingdoms  for  themselves  more 
wealthy  and  extensive  than  that  of  Macedonia. 
They  had  launched  into  a  new  world,  and  their 
fortune  had  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  hopes, 
but  did  not  procure  for  them,  in  the  latter  part 
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of  their  lives,  that  tranquillity  and  repose,  which 
age,  and  a  life  of  long  continued  labours,  seemed 
to  require.  Their  mutual  animosities  and  cease- 
less hostilities  embittered  the  remaining  part  of 
their  lives :  and  after  all  their  brilliant  career  of 
conquest,  they  passed  their  old  age  in  scenes  of 
danger,  tumult,  and  carnage;  and  few  of  them 
descended  to  the  grave  in  peace,  exhibiting  to 
posterity  a  memorable  example  of  the  dreadful 
effects  of  lawless  and  insatiable  ambition. 

When  we  reflect  on  this  grand  enterprise  of 
Alexander,  and  his  brilliant  conquest  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  it  was 
scarcely  less  disastrous  and  fatal  to  the  con- 
querors than  to  the  conquered,  whether  con- 
sidered in  its  national  consequences  or  in  its 
effects,  in  regard  to  the  individuals  principally 
concerned  in  it.  Considered  in  a  national  view, 
the  untimely  death  of  Alexander;  the  dismember- 
ment and  partition  of  his  empire  among  the  Ma- 
cedonian generals,  and  their  unceasing  hostilities, 
agitated  those  countries  with  continued  commo- 
tions, and  entailed  innumerable  evils  upon  the 
people.  The  Greeks  in  particular,  being  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  fortunes  of  those  rival  usurpers 
as  different  circumstances  required,  were,  more 
than  any  others,  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  war, 
to  repeated  subjugations,  tyranny,  and  oppres- 
sion ;  and  suffered  at  least  as  much  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  own  countrymen  as  they  might 
have  expected  to  suffer  from  the  Persians,  if 
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they  had  conquered  Greece.  If  we  consider  the 
consequences  of  this  memorable  conquest,  in  re- 
gard to  the  individuals  who  accomplished  it,  we 
see  it  decidedly  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of  their 
future  lives.  A  few  of  the  principal  commanders, 
indeed,  gratified  their  ambition  by  usurping  the 
sovereign  power  and  regal  title  ;  but  their  crowns 
proved  to  them  crowns  of  thorns.  Harassed  by 
continual  and  bloody  wars  among  themselves, 
and  strangers  to  that  repose  which  the  evening  of 
a  life  spent  in  warlike  toils  imperiously  required, 
the  greatest  part  of  them  fell  by  war  or  treason, 
and  their  hoary  heads  descended  to  the  grave 
with  blood.  That  invincible  army  of  brave  and 
warlike  veterans,  which  Philip  had  trained  and 
Alexander  led  into  Asia,  was  worn  out  in  fruitless 
hostilities,  and  few  of  the  brave  soldiers,  who 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Persia,  ever  returned 
to  their  native  country.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
those  gallant  veterans  who  conquered  the  Per- 
sian empire. 

The  succeeding  history  of  the  kingdoms  into 
which  the  empire  of  the  Greeks  in  Europe  and 
Asia  was  divided,  exhibits  a  most  disgusting  scene 
of  hostilities  and  treasons,  of  misfortunes  and  of 
crimes,  until  they  fell  successively  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Romans.  Of  all  those  different 
kingdoms,  that  of  Egypt,  founded  by  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  who,  in  the  general  partition  of  Alexan- 
der's empire,  seized  on  that  country,  was  the  only 
one  that  flourished  in  a  state  of  permanent  sta- 
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bility.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  Egypt  re- 
covered her  ancient  splendor,  and  the  celebrity  that 
she  had  acquired  under  the  Pharaohs,  her  ancient 
and  native  princes;  Alexandria  became  what 
Thebes  and  Memphis  once  had  been,  and  even 
rivalled  Athens,  in  the  number  and  celebrity  of 
her  schools  of  philosophy  and  literature.  In  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  the  second  prince 
of  the  Grecian  dynasty,  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of 
the  Jews  first  made  their  appearance  in  a  foreign 
language.  That  illustrious  encourager  of  learn- 
ing, desirous  of  collecting  the  whole  mass  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  employed  intelligent  and  learned 
men,  to  procure  books  from  all  parts  where  they 
could  be  found ;  and,  at  his  particular  request, 
72  learned  Jews  were  sent  B.  C.  282,  from  Jeru- 
salem, to  translate  the  scriptures  into  the  Greek 
language,  which  was  the  language  of  Alexandria, 
the  Egyptian  being  then  spoken  only  by  the 
vulgar  in  that  country.  The  particulars  relative 
to  this  celebrated  translation  are  circumstantially 
related  by  Flavius  Josephus,  who  being  of  the 
sacerdotal  order,  and  a  person  of  authority  and 
rank,  without  doubt,  had  access  to  the  archives 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  consequently  had 
every  opportunity  of  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  transaction,  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  that  nation  at  Jeru- 
salem, as  well  as  in  the  archives  of  Alexandria. 
This  translation  is  called  the  Septuagint,  and 
was  always  held  in  great  repute  among  the  pri- 
mitive Fathers,  as  well  as  among  many  modern 
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theologians  and  critics.  Ptolemy  Philadelphia 
is  deservedly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  greatest 
promoters  of  learning  mentioned  in  history; 
and  from  his  exertions,  in  so  laudable  a  pursuit, 
he  has  derived  more  glory  than  can  accrue  from 
the  sanguinary  career  of  conquest.  He  is  said 
to  have  collected  a  library  of  500,000  volumes; 
and  his  reign  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  literature. 

If  from  Egypt  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
Jews,  the  affairs  of  that  nation  afford  a  view  of 
some  interesting  events  during  this  period.  The 
deliverance  of  that  people  from  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  the  Greeks  by  the  unexampled 
bravery  and  patriotism  of  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
and  his  valiant  brethren  and  followers,  is  a  trans- 
action as  glorious  as  any  performed  by  the  most 
illustrious  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It 
originated  from  the  noblest  motives,  and,  every 
circumstance  considered,  was  a  more  arduous 
task,  and  consequently  more  glorious,  than  the 
conquest  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander, 
or,  perhaps,  than  all  the  achievements  of  Caesar. 
Those  conquerors  had  always  to  contend  with 
enemies,  whose  forces,  however  numerous,  were 
far  inferior  to  their  own  in  military  discipline 
and  tactical  skill ;  but  Maccabasus  and  his 
brethren  entered  on  a  most  important  and  dan- 
gerous contest,  with  an  enemy  not  only  superior 
in  numbers,  but  beyond  all  comparison  superior 
in  discipline,  and  the  science  of  tactics;  and 
by  a  persevering  courage,  which  no  difficulties 
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could  daunt,  effected  the  deliverance  of  their 
country  from  political  and  religious  oppression. 
Judas  nobly  fell,  after  having  accomplished  his 
grand  object,  and  his  family  pursuing  their 
advantages  with  unremitting  perseverance  and 
exertion,  established  the  independence  of  their 
country,  and  changed  its  government  from  a 
feeble  and  unsettled  republic  to  a  vigorous  and 
flourishing  monarchy;  for  John  Hyrcanus,  the 
son  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  uniting  in  his  person 
the  offices  of  high -priest,  and  generalissimo  of 
the  army,  and  in  his  mind  all  the  talents  appro- 
priated to  the  pontifical,  military,  and  regal 
characters,  having  been  victorious  over  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country,  and  firmly  established  his 
government,  his  sons  successively  assumed  the 
title  as  well  as  the  power  of  kings;  and  the 
high-priestho&d  also  remained  in  the  same  fa- 
mily, although  not  in  the  person  of  the  mo- 
narch. The  descendants  of  Hyrcanus  are  di- 
stinguished, in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty. 
The  dissensions  of  this  family  at  last  terminated 
in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  and  the 
subjection  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  Romans. 
After  this  event  we  again  see  the  Jewish  mo- 
narchy re-established  by  the  favour,  and  under 
the  protection,  of  the  Romans,  who  placed 
Herod  the  Great,  the  son  of  Antipater,  the  Idu- 
msean,  on  the  throne  of  David.  This  prince 
took  down  the  old  temple  of  ^Jerusalem,  and  re- 
built  it  again  in  the  most  magnificent  manner, 
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and  reigned  with  great  splendor,  but  with  almost 
unparalleled  tyranny.  Herod  was  a  prince  of 
great  and  splendid  talents,  but  unconscientious 
and  unfeeling,  as  may  justly  be  concluded  from 
his  putting  to  death  his  beautiful  and  beloved 
wife  Mariamne,  and  his  two  sons,  princes  of  the 
most  brilliant  accomplishments,  and  the  most 
promising  talents.  He  had  also  condemned  to 
death  his  favourite  son  Antipater,  but  his  own 
death  prevented  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
The  narration  of  this  prince's  cruelties  may  be 
seen  at  large  in  Josephus,  who  paints,  in  glowing 
colours,  the  treasons  and  cabals  of  his  court,  and 
describes,  in  nervous  and  elegant  language,  his 
unquiet  and  troublesome  reign;  presenting  pos- 
terity with  a  long  detail  of  his  domestic  un- 
happiness,  and  his  crimes.  Indeed,  of  all  the 
princes  whose  names  are  recorded  in  history, 
Herod  seems  to  have  experienced  the  greatest 
portion  of  domestic  infelicity.  Within  a  short 
time  after  the  death  of  Herod,  Judaea  having  un- 
dergone different  changes  in  its  form  of  govern- 
ment, was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  in 
which  state  it  was  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period 
we  are  now  contemplating. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period,  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the  coming 
of  Christ,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Romans,  in 
arts  and  arms,  in  the  aggrandizement  of  power, 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  the  extension  of 
dominion,  constitutes  the  most  conspicuous  fea- 
ture in  the  political  aspect  of  the  world,  and 
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a  most  important  and  interesting  subject  of 
history.  In  the  age  of  Alexander  we  have  seen 
the  Roman  territory  comprised  within  a  small 
part  of  Italy,  and  it  would  require  volumes  to 
detail  the  long  series  of  wars  and  conquests 
which  exalted  Rome  to  that  pitch  of  power  and 
glory  to  which  she  afterwards  attained;  but, 
upon  a  general  view,  we  shall  find  the  most  pow- 
erful cause,  under  Divine  Providence,  to  have 
been  the  strict  and  unremitting  attention  ever 
paid  by  the  Romans  to  the  most  rigorous  military 
discipline,  and  their  study  of  every  particular 
relative  to  the  tactical  science,  joined  to  vi- 
gorous and  decisive  measures  in  their  councils. 
The  arts  of  war  and  eloquence  were,  during  a 
long  time,  the  only  arts  cultivated  and  held  in 
repute  by  the  Romans ;  and  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  existence  of  the  republic,  rhetoric 
and  the  military  art  were  the  grand  objects  of 
Roman  study,  as  they  were  the  only  means  of 
acquiring  honour  and  fame,  the  sole  objects  of 
Roman  pursuit.  Ambition,  not  avarice,  was  the 
ruling  passion  among  the  Romans,  and  conse- 
quently commerce  was  not  held  in  high  esteem, 
nor  much  attended  to.  Conquest  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  pursuit,  and  war  their  employment. 
Every  citizen  was  a  soldier,  and  the  limited  time 
of  their  military  service  was  ten  years.  The 
manner  of  their  encampments,  the  regularity  of 
their  discipline,  and  the  whole  system  of  their 
tactics,  are  curious  subjects  of  investigation. 
An  account  of  all  these  things  may  be  met  with 
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in  ancient  authors,  and  no  classical  student  can 
be  unacquainted  with  them.  One  particular 
characteristic  of  the  Roman  republic  is,  that  ill 
fortune,  disaster,  and  defeat,  never  had  any  in- 
timidating effect  on  its  councils.  Roman  cou- 
rage always  rose  superior  to  the  difficulties  it 
had  to  encounter.  Of  this,  their  grand  contest 
with  the  rival  republic  of  Carthage,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  important,  and  obstinate,  re- 
corded in  history,  affords  repeated  and  signal 
instances.  The  Romans,  although  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  never  lost  their  courage,  nor 
relaxed  any  thing  in  their  efforts.  When  pressed 
on  every  side  by  Hannibal,  who  had  given  their 
armies  the  most  signal  defeats,  and  ravaged  their 
territories  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  no  pusil- 
lanimous measures  were  adopted  in  the  senate ; 
every  possible  exertion  was  made,  and  no  thought 
of  submitting  to  an  ignominious  peace  was  ever 
entertained. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  Hannibal 
committed  a  great  error  in  not  assaulting  Rome 
immediately  after  his  signal  victory  at  Cannae; 
and  historians,  echoing  one  another's  assertions, 
have  confidently  told  us,  that  Hannibal  knew 
how  to  gain  victories,  but  not  how  to  make  use 
of  them.  Every  school-boy  is  acquainted  with 
this  stigma  on  the  character  of  one  of  the  great- 
est generals  that  ever  existed  in  any  age  or  na- 
tion. We  ought  not,  however,  rashly  to  censure 
the  conduct  of  so  distinguished  a  military  cha- 
racter. The  plan  of  operations  might  be  deter- 
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mined  by  causes  unknown  to  those  who  have 
related  the  circumstance.  The  success  of  mili- 
tary operations  depends  on  a  multitude  of  cir- 
cumstances, many  of  which  may  seem  trivial 
to  such  persons  as  are  not  concerned  in  the 
affair,  or  are  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  case ;  and  consequently  it  is  im- 
possible to  form  a  right  judgment  of  circum- 
stances, and  motives  of  action,  after  the  lapse 
of  many  centuries.  As  far,  however,  as  we  are 
authorized  by  historical  representation,  of  exist- 
ing circumstances,  to  judge  of  Hannibal's  con- 
duct, in  this  very  important  particular,  he  may 
reasonably  be  exculpated  of  the  charge  of  cow- 
ardice or  oversight,  in  neglecting  the  advantages 
which  his  victory  at  Canna?  may  seem  to  have 
afforded  him.  After  such  a  battle,  fought  against 
such  troops  as  the  Roman  legions,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  but  his  army,  although  victorious, 
musvt  have  exceedingly  suffered.  By  the  dread- 
ful carnage  on  the  side  of  the  Romans;  we  may 
justly  conclude  that  of  the  Carthaginians  to 
have  been  very  considerable.  Rome,  although 
at  that  time  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of 
what  it  afterwards  became,  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, even  then  a  large,  strong,  and  populous 
city,  and  the  inhabitants  prepared  to  die  with 
their  swords  in  their  hands.  Those  who  are 
skilled  in  military  affairs  are  the  best  able  to 
decide  the  question,  whether  it  would  have  been 
prudent  in  Hannibal  to  have  attempted,  with 
the  remains  of  a  shattered  army,  to  storm  such  a 
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city,  defended  by  such  citizens;  and  whether 
he  could  have  either  given  the  assault,  or  com- 
menced a  siege  with  any  great  probability  of 
success.  However,  Hannibal's  leaving  Rome 
behind,  and  putting  his  army  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Capua,  whatever  were  his  motives,  are 
commonly  assigned  as  the  causes  of  the  subse- 
quent ill  success  of  the  Carthaginian  arms;  but  it 
is  much  more  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  true 
cause  of  their  disasters  originated  from  the  in- 
trigues and  cabals  of  the  faction  of  HannibaPs 
enemies  in  the  senate  of  Carthage,  whose  hatred 
against  that  illustrious  commander  predominated 
over  the  love  of  their  country,  and  who  were  bet- 
ter pleased  to  have  their  armies  defeated  than  to 
see  them  victorious  under  his  banners.  Had  not 
this  faction  acquired  a  predominating  influence 
in  the  senate  of  Carthage,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Roman  power  would,  in  that 
war,  have  been  totally  annihilated.  Less  could 
scarcely 'have  been  expected  from  a  general 
whose  courage  and  prudence  had  crowned  him 
with  laurels;  whose  signal  achievements  had 
rendered  him  master  of  almost  all  Italy ;  whose 
whole  military  career  has  made  him  be  esteemed 
the  greatest  general  of  all  antiquity;  and  who 
had  sworn  upon  the  altar  an  irreconcileable  en- 
mity to  Rome. 

Divine  Providence,  however,  had  not  decreed 
the  extinction  of  the  Roman  name.  The  enemies 
of  Hannibal  gained  every  day  a  more  decided 
predominancy  in  the  Carthaginian 
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withstanding    his    repeated    and   pressing   soli- 
citations,   no    reinforcements   were    sent    him ; 
the  fortune  of  the  war  was  consequently  soon 
changed.     The  Romans,  adopting  the  most  vi- 
gorous measures,  invaded  Africa;  and  although 
so  lately  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  being 
attacked  in  their  own  capital,  suddenly  appeared 
before   that  of  the  enemy.      Hannibal,  who  a 
little  time  before  had  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  was  recalled  from   Italy  to  protect  the 
walls  of  Carthage,  and  defeated  by  Scipio  at 
the  memorable  battle  of  Zama,  B.  C.  201,  which 
terminated  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  Car- 
thaginian republic;  for  the  Carthaginians  being 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  most  disadvantage- 
ous conditions  of  peace,  could  never  more  rise  to 
that  power  which  they  had  once  possessed.    This 
was  the  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  result  of  the  third  was 
fatal  to  Carthage.     That  great  and  flourishing 
city  was  totally  destroyed,  B.  C.  146,  and  her 
dominions  were  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 
Until  that  memqrable  epoch,  Rome  had  made 
continual,  but  slow,  advances  towards  power  and 
greatness.     Her  whole  territory  at  first  did  not 
exceed  twenty-five  miles  in  circuit ;  and  when 
Alexander  conquered  the  Persian  empire,  422 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  179  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Roman   kings,  and 
about  330  years  before  Christ,  the  whole  Roman 
dominions,  as  has  been  already  observed,  scarce- 
ly extended  much  further  than  the  limits  of  the 
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present  Campagna.  And  it  was  not  until  B.  C. 
262,  and  490  years  after  the  building  of  Rome, 
that  the  Romans  first  carried  their  arms  beyond 
the  confines  of  Italy. 

After  the  subjection  of  Carthage,  in  the  se- 
cond Punic  war,  Rome  had  no  longer  any  rival, 
and,  victorious  in  every  quarter,  she  carried  all 
before  her.  Macedonia,  with  all  Greece,  and 
the  Grecian  kingdoms  of  Asia,  successively  fell 
Under  her  dominion,  and  she  extended  her  em- 
pire from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  to  the  de- 
serts of  Arabia  and  Africa,  comprising  within 
her  territories  the  whole  civilised  and  then  known 
world.  From  that  time  until  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  the  history  of  Rome  is  the  history  of 
the  world.  A  wide  field  now  opens  itself  to  ob- 
servation, and  the  reflecting  mind  may  find  am- 
ple matter  for  contemplation.  The  aspect  of 
the  world  was  now  totally  changed.  The  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  and  states,  which,  during  a  long 
succession  of  ages,  had  been  fluctuating  with 
incessant  revolutions,  rising,  falling,  and  subju- 
gating one  another,  were  swallowed  up  in  one 
mighty  and  extensive  empire.  But  Rome, 
now  mistress  of  the  world,  was  rent  with  intes- 
tine commotions.  The  cause  from  which  those 
evils  seem  to  have  originated  was  coeval  with 
Rome  itself,  or  at  least  with  the  republican  go- 
vernment. This  was  an  odious  distinction,  which 
.  divided  the  Roman  citizens  into  two  distinct  and 
unconnected  bodies,  the  Patricians  and  Plebei- 
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ans,  or,  as  we  should  term  them  in  modern  lan- 
guage, the  aristocratic  and  democratic  classes. 
Romulus,  immediately  after  the  building  of 
Rome,  had  constituted  the  senate,  but  the  peo- 
ple had  also  their  rights:  and  it  appears,  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  the  royal  prerogative,  were  clearly 
defined,  although  it  is  difficult,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  exactly  to  discriminate  and  ascertain 
the  rights  of  the  king,  senate,  and  people.  The 
Roman  writers,  it  is  true,  have  pretended  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy  in  those  particulars ; 
but  it  is  somewhat  questionable,  whether  the  hi- 
storians, who  lived  in  the  polished  ages  of  Rome, 
could  obtain  such  particular  information,  rela- 
tive to  these  subjects,  as  they  pretend  to  trans- 
mit to  posterity.  It  is  certain  that  the  annals 
of  Rome,  in  her  primeval  state,  were  very  de- 
fective, as  the  first  Romans  were  an  unlettered 
people;  and  the  use  of  letters  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, introduced  among  them  by  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  their  second  king.  Historical  evidence 
does  not  authorize  any  reasonable  supposition, 
that  either  Romulus,  or  his  subjects,  possessed 
any  knowledge  of  literature.  On  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  and  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
publican government,  the  two  classes  of  citizens, 
tjie  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  were  so  completely 
separated,  and  the  line  of  demarkation,  between 
their  respective  privileges  and  rights,  was  drawn 
with  such  punctilious  accuracy,  as  to  constitute 
them  two  distinct  bodies,  whose  interests  were 
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diametrically  opposite.  All  the  offices  of  the 
republic  were  appropriated  to  the  Patrician  fami- 
lies, but  the  people  had  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing to  those  offices.  The  Plebeians,  however, 
saw  themselves  excluded,  not  only  from  all  the 
honours,  but  also  from  all  the  emoluments  of  the 
republic;  and  were  kept  in  a  state  of  poverty, 
while  the  Patricians  had  every  opportunity  of 
acquiring  large  possessions.  They  alone,  and 
their  adherents,  possessed  the  lands  acquired  by 
conquest,  while  the  Plebeians,  who  fought  and 
bled  to  conquer  them,  were  excluded  from  any 
share.  By  the  nature  of  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion, it  appears,  that  what  was  conquered  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  citizens,  should  have  been 
equally  divided  among  them,  as  none,  who  pos- 
sessed the  property,  determined  by  the  laws,  were 
exempted  from  military  service.  The  people 
perfectly  understood  that  such  division  was  their 
indisputable  right,  and  an  agrarian  law  to  that 
effect  was  constantly  the  object  of  their  aim  and 
expectation.  This,  however,  could  never  be 
earned  into  effect.  Some  pretext  was  always 
found  by  the  Patricians  for  postponing  it,  and 
the  longer  it  was  deferred  the  greater  difficulties 
arose  to  impede  the  enacting  and  execution  of 
any  such  law.  Indeed,  after  some  lapse  of  time, 
when  those  lands  had  been  long  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  great,  an  agnirian  law  could  not 
have  been  carried  into  execution  without  pro- 
ducing the  most  dreadful  disorders,  and  throw- 
ing the  state  into  confusion  and  anarchy.  The 
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Plebeian  party,  however,  made  repeated  efforts 
to  diminish  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  Patri- 
cians. A  law  was  procured  called  the  Licinian 
law,  which  prohibited  any  citizen  to  possess 
more  than  500  acres  of  land ;  but  a  law  so  fa- 
vourable to  the  poor,  and  so  hostile  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  great  and  opulent,  was  universally 
evaded.  The  first  important  advantage  gained 
by  the  Plebeian  party,  was  a  law  permitting  the 
intermarriage  of  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians, 
which  gradually  lessened  the  distance  between 
the  two  classes.  But  above  all,  the  election  of 
tribunes,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  the  most  disastrous  blow  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Patrician  order.  No  person  who  has 
the  least  acquaintance  with  Roman  history,  is 
ignorant  of  the  repeated,  and,  indeed,  almost 
continual  struggles  between  the  two  parties.  His- 
torians have  given  a  circumstantial  narrative  of 
the  secession  of  the  people  to  the  Mons  Sacer, 
the  sedition  of  the  Aventine  Mount,  the  tumults 
excited  by  the  Gracchi,  and  other  popular  com- 
motions. Indeed  the  history  of  the  republic  pre- 
sents hardly  any  thing  to  our  view  but  a  con- 
tinued scene  of  wars  abroad,  and  of  contests  at 
home,  between  the  two  Apposite  classes  of  citi- 
zens ;  and  the  termination  of  almost  every  strug- 
gle was  in  favour  of  the  popular  party,  till  at  last 
Caius  Marius,  a  Plebeian,  was  elected  Consul  in 
spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  the  Patrician  order. 
Thus  the  victory  was,  after  ages  of  perpetual  con- 
test, at  last  decided  in  favour  of  the  democratic 
party.  Every  one  has  read  the  evils  which  Patri- 
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cian  ambition,  and  popular  fury  and  licentious- 
ness, successively  entailed  upon  the  republic,  and 
which  at  last  effected  the  annihilation  of  that 
form  of  government.  The  bloody  proscriptions 
of  MariuS  and  Sylla,  the  first  of  the  popular, 
the  latter  of  the  Patrician  party,  are  facts  of 
universal  notoriety.  The  contest,  in  fine,  was 
not  extinguished  but  with  the  extinction  of  the 
republic.  The  Patricians  viewed  the  loss  of  what 
they  called  their  constitutional  rights  with  a  re- 
gret, equal  to  the  indignation  with  which  the 
people  had  long  suffered  the  privation  of  theirs. 
On  every  election  of  a  Consul,  or  other  in- 
teresting occasion,  the  old  animosities  broke  out 
afresh,  and  the  two  opposite  factions  exerted 
themselves  with  all  their  vigour.  Each  one  ar- 
ranged himself  under  their  different  banners,  as  it 
best  suited  his  interests ;  and  the  distinction  of 
rank  was  less  regarded  than  the  prospect  of 
emolument  or  advantage.  Such  Patricians  as 
aimed  to  attain  to  power  through  popular  in- 
terest espoused  the  Plebeian  cause,  and  declared 
themselves  the  friends  of  the  people,  while  many 
Plebeians  attached  themselves,  through  similar 
motives,  to  the  Patrician  party.  Caesar,  although 
of  the  Patrician  rank,  was  the  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, while  Pompey  was  the  idol  of  the  senate, 
the  great  abettor  of  the  Patrician  cause,  and  the 
powerful  supporter  of  its  interests.  They  were 
both  of  them  at  the  head  of  powerful  armies ; 
and  Pompey,  although  older  than  Caesar,  had 
married  his  daughter ;  but  no  ties  of  alliance, 
or  consanguinity,  can  extinguish  the  spirit  of 
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party,  or  annihilate  ambition.  No  one  is  ignorant 
of  the  termination  of  those  unhappy  contests, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  the  extinction  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Romans ;  if,  indeed,  a  con- 
tinual state  of  tumult,  discord,  insecurity,  and 
compulsive  military  service,  can  be  called  liberty  ; 
this,  however,  is  what  writers  have  dignified 
with  that  name.  After  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  on 
the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  Caesar,  seeing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  almost  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  republic,  soon  found  means  to  over- 
bear all  opposition,  and  was  declared  perpetual 
dictator,  B.  C.  46 ;  an  office  which  conferred 
regal  power  and  authority,  and  only  wanted  the 
regal  title.  The  last  effort  of  the  Patrician  party 
was  the  assassination  of  Caesar  in  the  senate. 
His  nephew,  Octavius,  afterwards  surnamed  Au- 
gustus and  his  friend  Mark  Anthony,  stood 
forth  the  avengers  of  his  murder ;  and  having 
defeated  the  conspirators  at  Philippi,  associated 
Lepidus  to  them,  and  so  formed  the  second 
triumvirate ;  and  Lepidus,  Octavius,  and  Mark 
Anthony,  conjointly  governed  the  empire.  The 
history  of  Mark  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  the 
celebrated  queen  of  Egypt,  not  less  famous  for 
her  vices  than  for  her  extraordinary  beauty  and 
brilliant  accomplishments,  is  too  well  known  to 
be  brought  forward  to  inspection  here,  any  more 
than  the  transactions  of  the  civil  war  between 
Octavius  Ca3sar  and  Mark  Anthony  ;  which 
having  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  the 
latter,  as  well  as  of  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
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plished  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  the  royal  race  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and  in  the  reduction  of  Egypt 
to  a  Roman  province,  Octavius,  without  either 
associate  or  rival,  reigned  with  distinguished 
reputation  sole  emperor  of  the  Romans. 

The  singular  policy  and  prudence  with  which 
Augustus  established  his  sovereignty  over  the 
Romans,  might  serve  as  a  model  of  political 
skill ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  long  and  illus- 
trious reign  shows  him  to  have  been  a  consum- 
mate politician.  Indeed,  perhaps,  never  was 
any  man  more  perfectly  skilled  in  the  art  of  go- 
verning mankind.  Fully  convinced  of  the  pre- 
dilection of  the  Romans  for  republican  govern- 
ment, and  of  their  attachment  to  republican 
forms,  he  did  not  endeavour  to  abolish  the 
offices  and  forms  of  the  republic ;  but  concerted 
matters  so  well  as  to  unite  them  in  his  own  per- 
son, and  always  professing  the  greatest  defer- 
ence and  respect  for  the  senate,  left  it  only  so 
much  power  as  he  found  consistent  with  his 
own.  Of  all  his  political  measures,  the  most 
masterly  was  his  taking  upon  himself  the  go- 
vernment only  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  term  he  gave  public  notice 
of  his  intention  to  abdicate ;  and  having  dex- 
terously managed  his  affairs,  and  made  sure  of  a 
great  majority  in  the  senate,  at  the  pressing  so- 
licitations of  that  body,  and  of  the  whole  Roman 
people,  he  condescended  to  resume  the  reins 
of  government  for  a  second  term  of  ten  years, 
and  this  farce  he  repeated,  until  he  saw  his 
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government  firmly  established,  and  every  idea 
of  opposition  effaced  from  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  discordant  factions  of 
the  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  after  having  long 
agitated  the  republic,  burst  forth  at  last  into 
those  civil  wars  which  convulsed  every  part  of 
its  extensive  dominions,  and  more  than  once 
drenched  Rome  with  the  blood  of  her  citizens ; 
and  which  finally  terminated  in  the  extinction 
of  the  republican  government,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  monarchy,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  proper  form  of  government  for 
so  extensive  an  empire,  composed  of  so  many 
different  nations.  If  experience,  founded  on 
facts,  be  admitted  as  a  basis  of  reasoning,  mon- 
archy, when  the  sceptre  is  in  the  hand  of  a 
prudent  and  benevolent  prince,  is  preferable  to 
a  republican  government.  Rome  made  the  ex- 
periment, and  had  no  reason  to  regret  the 
change ;  for  under  the  equitable  and  pacific 
reign  of  Augustus,  her  citizens  and  the  whole 
empire  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  and  security, 
more  political  and  civil  happiness,  than  had 
ever  been  experienced  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  republic.  A  spectacle 
now  exhibited  itself  which  mankind  had  never 
seen  before,  the  whole  civilised  world  united  in 
one  vast  political  system.  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  Greece, 
and  all  the  ctker  countries  which  compose  the 
whole  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  both  in  Europe 
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and  Asia,  with  Egypt  and  all  the  northern  parts 
of  Africa,  which  now  constitute  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  and  the  states  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli,  all  under  the  dominion  of  Rome :  all 
those  extensive  countries  united  in  one  vast  em- 
pire, and  enjoying  a  profound  tranquillity,  under 
the  government  of  an  emperor,  prudent,  just, 
and  pacific,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that 
his  own  interests,  and  those  of  his  people,  were 
inseparable,  afforded  a  prospect  which  the  hu- 
man mind  must  delight  to  contemplate,  and 
which  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  tur- 
bulent and  unsettled  state  of  the  Roman  world, 
while  under  the  republican  system.  Historians 
descant  in  a  rhetorical  style  on  the  purer  ages  of 
the  republic,  the  liberties  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
loss  of  Roman  freedom,  when  Julius  Caesar  ac- 
quired, or  as  they  term  it,  usurped  the  sove- 
reignty under  the  title  of  Perpetual  Dictator : 
and  still  more  when  that  sovereignty  was  firmly 
established  by  Augustus  :  but  let  us  ask  those 
declaimers  in  what  the  liberty  of  republican 
Rome  consisted.  Was  it  in  the  compulsory  en- 
rolment of  every  citizen  for  ten  years  of  military 
service,  a  period  so  considerable  in  the  short 
duration  of  human  life  ?  Was  it  in  the  constant 
liability  to  be  called  out  to  those  bloody  and  de- 
structive wars,  the  narratives  of  which  fill  the 
pages  of  Roman  history,  and  to  be  subject  for 
so  long  a  time  to  martial  law,  and  all  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  a  military  life  ?  Was  it  in 
tumult,  civil  dissensions,  and  party  feuds  ?  or  was 
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it  in  the  privilege  of  disturbing  their  own  tran- 
quillity, and  that  of  the  whole  world,  that  the 
boasted  liberty  of  the  Roman  people  consisted  ? 
Let  us  not  be  misled  by  the  florid  declamations 
of  historians.  Truth  may  be  disguised  in  various 
manners ;  it  is  not  always  necessary  for  that 
purpose  to  substitute  downright  falsehood;  a 
little  diversity  of  colouring  in  the  picture  will 
sometimes  alter  the  representation.  A  little 
exaggeration,  or  misrepresentation,  will  in  some 
cases  have  a  powerful  effect  in  creating  false 
appearances  and  inculcating  erroneous  ideas.  In 
whatever  colours  rhetorical  declamation  may 
paint  Roman  liberty,  under  the  republican  go- 
vernment, the  plain  fact  appears  to  have  been, 
that  it  principally  consisted  in  the  liberty  en- 
joyed by  the  rich  of  oppressing  the  poor;  a 
privilege  which  has,  in  several  countries,  been 
dignified  with  the  sacred  name  of  liberty.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Roman  republic  plainly 
shows,  that  the  principal  object  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  whole  Patrician  order,  was  the  depres- 
sion of  the  people,  and  to  this  end  their  system 
of  politics  had  a  constant  tendency.  This  was 
one  of  the  causes  why  the  Romans  were  engaged 
in  continual  hostilities;  for  the  Senate  well 
knew,  that  while  the  people  were  constantly 
engaged  in  foreign  wars,  they  would  be  less 
attentive  to  the  assertion  of  their  rights.  The 
Senate,  in  order  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple from  the  contemplation  and  redress  of  their 
grievances,  had  only  to  determine  on  a  war. 
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The  Senatus  Consultum,  or  decree  of  the  Senate, 
was  brought  before  the  people,  whose  privilege 
it  was  to  determine  finally  on  what  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Senatorial  body.  Some  eloquent 
orator  ascending  the  rostrum,  harangued  the 
citizens,  painted  in  glowing  colours  the  damage 
the  republic  had  sustained,  and  the  insults  offered 
to  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people.  This  was 
enough;  those  high  sounding  expressions,  the 
glory  of  the  republic,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  people,  constituted  the  political  charm ; 
the  magical  incantation,  which  operated  with 
an  irresistible  influence  on  the  minds  of  a  brave 
and  warlike,  but  thoughtless  people,  who  incon- 
siderately voted  those  wars,  in  which  they  were  to 
fight  and  bleed,  while  their  Patrician  rulers  were 
accumulating  riches,  power,  and  honour.  Thus, 
while  the  supreme  power  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic seemed  ultimately  to  reside  in  the  people,  they 
were,  in  reality,  no  more  than  an  engine  in  the 
hands  of  their  rulers,  who,  by  their  electioneer- 
ing intrigues,  and  the  magic  of  their  eloquent 
orations,  rendered  them  entirely  subservient  to 
their  purposes,  and  as  much  at  their  disposal  as 
a  set  of  puppets  are  at  the  command  of  the  show- 
master. 

At  this  remarkable  period,  when  the  Roman 
constitution  was  changed  from  the  republican  to 
the  monarchical  form  :  when  the  empire  had  at- 
tained to  its  highest  pitch  of  aggrandisement 
and  extent;  and  when  the  world  reposed,  in 
profound  tranquillity,  under  its  powerful  sway, 
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the  inquiring  mind  is  naturally  desirous  of  in- 
vestigating the  manners  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
modes  of  social  life  among  those  celebrated 
masters  of  the  world. 

The  state  of  society  among  the  Romans  was, 
in  many  respects,  extremely  different  from  what 
is  seen  among  the  nations  of  modern  Europe. 
In  these  countries,  each  individual  not  possess- 
ing property,  must  procure  his  livelihood  by  his 
own  industry  and  personal  exertions ;  and  he 
must  also  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  go- 
vernment which  affords  him  protection.  The 
taxes  are  levied  either  on  property  in  possession, 
or  on  the  different  articles  of  necessity,  con- 
veniency,  or  luxury;  so  that  every  individual 
must  contribute  to  the  state  in  proportion  either 
to  his  possessions  or  his  expenditure.  Such  was 
also,  in  some  measure,  the  financial  arrangement 
of  the  Romans  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  or  conquered  countries;  but  the  case 
was  far  different  with  those  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  Roman  citizens.  In  the  infancy  of 
Rome,  her  citizens  were  few  in  number,  and  her 
territories  of  small  extent,  consisting  only  of  her 
seven  hills,  and  the  adjacent  marshes  adjoining 
to  the  Tyber :  the  state  must  consequently  have 
been  exceedingly  poor.  We  are  not,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  able  to  ascertain  perfectly  in 
what  manner  the  public  expenditure  of  the  state' 
was  supported,  during  the  reigns  of  the  seven 
kings  of  Rome,  and  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
republic.  No  historical  documents  now  exist, 
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which  detail,  with  accuracy,  the  financial  ar- 
rangements of  those  early  times.  The  Romans, 
however,  at  first,  by  slow,  and  gradual  advances, 
and  afterwards  by  the  most  rapid  career  of  vic- 
tory and  conquest,  extended  their  dominions  in 
the  manner  already  observed ;  and  provinces 
and  kingdoms  became  tributary  to  the  republic. 
Those  tributes  were  paid,  part  in  specie,  and 
part  in  produce.  Sicily  produced  corn  and  wine : 
Egypt  furnished  corn;  and  all  the  conquered 
countries  transmitted  a  certain  portion  of  their 
respective  produce  to  Rome.  The  agrarian  law, 
so  desired  by  the  Roman  people,  could  never  be 
established  ;  but  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  tributes 
of  the  conquered  countries  was  divided  among 
the  poorer  class  of  Roman  citizens.  From  the 
time  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Perseus,  King 
of  Macedonia,  to  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
the  Roman  citizens  were  entirely  free  from  taxa- 
tion. Mr.  Gibbon  states  the  annual  amount  of 
the  tributes  paid  by  the  provinces  at  twenty 
millions  sterling;  but  does  not  make  it  clear, 
whether  the  corn,  wine,  oil,  bacon,  &c.  ought 
to  be  included  in  this  calculation  or  not.  It  is, 
however,  the  opinion  of  many  historical  critics, 
that  the  tributary  provisions  ought  not  to  be  in- 
cluded, and  that  the  provinces  paid  above  that 
sum  in  specie.  When  Rome  was  arrived  at  the 
.meridian  of  her  power,  and  all  the  countries 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from 
the  Danube  to  the  deserts  of  Africa, .  poured 
their  tributes  into  her  coffers,  the  distributions 
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were  so  copious  as  to  suffice  for  the  support  of 
the  inferior  classes  of  the  citizens.  A  certain 
quantity  of  money,  corn,  wine,  oil,  bacon,  and 
other  articles,  was  distributed  to  those  citizens, 
who,  from  the  smallness  of  their  property,  were 
entitled  to  receive  it.  Those  distributions,  for 
a  time,  were  made  at  stated  periods,  quarterly, 
monthly,  &c.  according  to  the  exigency  of  cir- 
cumstances; but  in  process  of  time  they  were 
made  daily.  Public  ovens  were  constructed,  and 
instead  of  quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly  distri- 
butions of  corn,  &c.  a  certain  quantity  of  bread, 
wine,  &c.  was  delivered  daily  to  such  of  the 
citizens  as  could  legally  claim  it ;  and  thus  the 
wants  of  a  proud,  lazy,  and  improvident  people 
were  supplied.  These  tributary  distributions 
were,  undoubtedly,  first  brought  into  use  by  the 
Senate,  in  order  to  keep  the  factious  multitude 
in  humour,  and  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the 
Plebeians  the  idea  of  an  agrarian  law  ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  was  a  more  effectual  method  of  retain- 
ing them  in  an  absolute  dependence  on  the 
great ;  whereas  an  equal  division  of  the  lands  of 
the  republic  would  have  had  a  direct  and  neces- 
sary tendency  to  render  them  independent.  The 
factious  demagogues,  who  advanced  themselves 
to  power  and  honour  by  popular  favour,  or  had 
formed  such  an  expectation,  exerted  their  influ- 
ence to  procure  some  increase  in  those  tributary 
donations,  so  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  very 
poorest  of  the  Roman  citizens  were  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  labour ;  but  that  heteroge- 
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nous  assemblage  of  people  which  composed  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  as  of  every 
other  great  metropolis,  stood  in  a  different  predica- 
ment. These  were  obliged  to  support  themselves 
by  their  industry,  or  the  property  which  they 
possessed.  The  labour  and  trade  of  Rome  were 
almost  wholly  carried  on  by  slaves  and  strangers  ; 
and  the  provincial  merchants  and  industrious 
mechanics,  who  resorted  to  Rome,  and  formed 
the  mass  of  its  inhabitants,  frequently  accumu- 
lated immense  fortunes.  This  method  of  sup- 
porting the  poorer  class  of  the  Roman  citizens 
was  followed  in  the  other  cities  of  the  empire, 
each  of  which  was  in  this  respect  an  epitome  of 
the  capital ;  and  although  this  mode  of  collect- 
ing and  distributing  the  provincial  tributes  must 
have  been  exceedingly  inconvenient,  subject  to 
many  fluctuations,  and  productive  of  tedious  de- 
tails, it  continued  as  long  as  the  empire  existed, 
or  at  least  as  long  as  it  flourished.  In  the  pri- 
mitive ages  of  the  republic,  the  clothing  of  the 
Romans,  like  every  thing  else  in  Rome,  was  ex- 
ceedingly plain,  simple,  and  uniform ;  a  plain 
white  toga  was  the  universal  dress  of  the  Ple- 
beians; the  toga  of  the  equestrian  order  was 
fringed  with  a  narrow  border  of  purple ;  and 
the  Patricians  were  distinguished  by  a  broad 
border  of  the  same  colour  ;  but  the  robe  of  the 
commanders  of  their  armies  was  entirely  of  pur- 
ple. From  this  uniform  mode  of  dress,  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  republic,  there  were  scarcely 
any  instances  of  deviation ;  but  in  proportion 
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as  riches  increased,  the  varied  elegances  of  at- 
tire kept  pace  with  every  other  kind  of  luxury, 
until  at  last,  especially  under  the  imperial  go- 
vernment, they  exceeded  all  bounds.     The  em- 
ployment of  the  grandees  of  Rome  was  taking 
the  air  in  the  suburbs,  with  their  splendid  equi- 
pages and  numerous  retinues,   frequenting   the 
theatres  and  other  public  places.     The  public 
baths  were  the  principal  places  of  resort  for  the 
poorest  classes  of  the  people.     The  public  games 
and  shows  of  the  circus  were  a  splendid  amuse- 
ment for  all  ranks,  and  afforded  ample  means 
to  the  proud  and  lazy  Romans  of  passing  their 
time.     Indeed  there  was  never  any  other  city, 
in   either  the  ancient  or  modern  world,  which 
afforded  such  splendid  exhibitions,  nor  any  other 
government  so  attentive  to  provide  amusements 
for  its  subjects.     It  was  by  these  methods  the 
rulers  kept  the  people  in  humour.     It  was  inva- 
riably the  policy  of  the  Senate  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple continually  engaged  in  war  abroad,  and  em- 
ployed in  amusements  at  home.     The  splendor 
of  the  public  games  and  shows,  and  especially 
the  superb  triumphs  of  their  generals  and  vic- 
torious  armies,-  tended   to   inspire  the  Roman 
people  with  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  republic  ;  and  so  long  as  they  were 
dazzled  with  pompous   exhibitions,  sumptuous 
feasts,  and  brilliant  diversions,  and  amused  with 
the  idea  of  the  invincible  courage  of  their  armies, 
the  glory  of  the  republic,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
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Roman  people,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
governed  as  their  rulers  pleased. 

The  Senate,  however,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment was  constitutionally  vested,  although  k 
retained  its  ostensible  authority,  could  not,  by 
all  those  artifices,  retain  its  real  power.  Fac- 
tious leaders  arose,  who  gained  an  influence 
among  the  people,  which  gave  them  an  ascend- 
ancy over  the  Senate  itself.  A  change  of  cir- 
cumstances had  produced  a  change  of  manners, 
which  influenced  the  whole  system  of  the  state. 
After  the  spoils  of  Asia  had  enriched  Rome,  ex- 
orbitant wealth  ^corrupted  the  sober  morals  of 
her  citizens,  and  the  Romans  were  no  longer 
the  same  people.  Corruption  not  only  reigned 
in  every  department  of  the  administration,  but 
riches,  being  considered  as  the  means  of  ob- 
taining the  luxuries  of  life,  were  the  object  of 
universal  pursuit.  The  Romans  were  no  more 
those  rigid  patriots,  who,  at  all  times,  and  on  all 
occasions,  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  own  pri- 
vate interests  to  those  of  the  commonwealth. 
Avarice  now  corrupted  their  morals,  and  altered 
their  manners ;  and  private  emolument  was  inva- 
riably preferred  before  the  public  good.  Rome, 
where,  during  the  primitive  ages,  every ,  thing 
was  plain  and  simple,  where  nothing  merely  or- 
namental was  held  in  esteem,  but  every  thing 
appreciated  according  to  its  utility,  was  become 
the  seat  of  splendor,  of  opulence,  and  luxury, 
which  daily  increased,  and  at  last  rose  to  a  pitch 
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of  which  the  history  of  the  world  affords  no 
similar  instance.  This  mixture  of  Asiatic  luxury, 
with  Roman  ambition,  gave  an  increased  vigour 
to  the  different  factions  which  had  always  ex- 
isted in  the  republic.  Many  of  the  citizens  of 
Rome  equalled  sovereign  princes  in  opulence 
and  splendor,  and  were  enabled  to  pursue  the 
same  methods  of  acquiring  an  influence  over 
the  people,  which  the  Senate  had  so  long  and 
so  successfully  practised  ;  and  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  the  Roman  populace  were  ready  to 
follow  any  leader  who  entertained  them  with 
sumptuous  feasts,  and  distributed  large  sums  of 
money  among  a  lazy  and  factious  multitude. 
The  Roman  soldiery,  ever  ready  to  follow  the 
standard  of  a  Marius  or  a  Sylla,  a  Cassar  or  a 
Pompey,  an  Octavius  or  a  Mark  Anthony,  be- 
came the  soldiers  of  a  party  ;  and  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  interests  of  some  factious  dema- 
gogue, forgot  that  they  were  citizens  and  sol- 
diers of  the  republic.  In  this  depraved  state  of 
national  character  and  manners,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  discordant  factions,  which  had  so  long 
agitated  the  commonwealth,  at  last  burst  forth 
in  a  volcano,  which  almost  threatened  the  anni- 
hilation of  Rome,  and  actually  terminated  in  the 
extinction  of  the  republican  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Roman  power,  excepting  some  trifling 
conquests  made  under  the  emperors,  had  at- 
tained to  the  zenith  of  its  greatness ;  and  the  em- 
pire had  acquired  nearly  its  full  extent  at  the  time 
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when  the  abolition  of  the  republican,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  imperial  government  took 
place ;  but  whether  the  city  had  attained  to  its 
highest  degree  of  population,  extent,  and  opu- 
lence, is  somewhat  problematical.  No  historical 
documents  exist  which  determine  this  point ; 
but  if  we  reason  from  appearances,  from  general 
circumstances,  and  uniform  experience  of  moral 
and  political  causes  and  effects,  and  on  these 
principles  hazard  a  conjecture,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  imperial  city  had  not  reached  the 
ultimate  point  of  its  extent  or  population.  It  is 
not,  however,  improbable,  that  this  might  be 
the  aera  of  her  greatest  opulence.  Rome  had 
employed  near  700  years  in  subduing  and  plun- 
dering the  world,  and  had  concentrated  within 
her  walls  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  most 
opulent  nations.  She  was  now  arrived  at  the 
termination  of  her  acquisitions,  and  was  in  the 
first  age  of  her  dissipation.  Excepting  the  pro- 
vincial tributes,  the  spoils  of  nations  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  ceased  to  flow  into  her  coffers, 
and  her  armies  had  ceased  so  frequently  to  re- 
turn laden  with  plunder.  Wars  now  became 
less  frequent,  and  there  were  no  enemies  to  con- 
quer who  possessed  any  thing  that  could  enrich 
tie  conquerors.  From  these  circumstances,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  age  im- 
mediately succeeding  this  long  continued  scene 
of  predatory  acquisition  was  the  time  when 
Rome  possessed  the  greatest  mass  of  wealth. 
Afterwards,  when  the  channels  of  acquisition 
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were  in  a  great  measure  exhausted,  and  every 
mode  of  dissipation  and  extravagant  expense 
daily  gaining  ground,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
wealth  concentrated  in  Rome  would  necessarily 
begin  to  flow  back  into  the  provinces  which,  by 
their  industry,  administered  to  the  luxury  of  the 
metropolis.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  capi- 
tals of  modern  Europe.  In  these,  commerce  and 
wealth  increase  in  proportion  as  luxury  increases. 
But  Rome  was  not  commercial :  her  wealth  was 
not  acquired  by  commerce,  but  by  war  and  con- 
quest, by  rapine  and  spoil ;  nor  does  it  appear, 
that  Rome,  even  in  her  most  flourishing  and  most 
pacific  ages,  was  ever  a  very  mercantile  city. 
Alexandria  was  the  grand  emporium  of  Roman 
commerce.  Pliny  observes  how  much  the  trade 
of  India,  carried  on  by  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
drained  the  wealth  of  Rome ;  and  it  appears  by 
a  multiplicity  of  circumstances,  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  imperial  city  was  generally  of  such 
a  nature,  as  tended  rather  to  diminish  than  aug- 
ment her  riches;  so  that,  although  Rome  was 
exceedingly  embellished,  and,  perhaps,  enlarged 
under  the  emperors,  it  does  not  seem  very  pro- 
bable that  her  opulence  was  ever  increased  after 
the  dictatorship  of  Julius  Caesar,  or,  at  least, 
after  the  reign  of  Augustus.  And,  whatever 
might  be  the  condition  of  the  vast  collective 
mass  of  people  who  inhabited  Rome,  it  is  be- 
yond all  manner  of  doubt,  that  notwithstanding 
the  immense  riches  of  some  overgrown  indi- 
viduals, a  very  great  part  of  the  Roman  citizens 
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were  poor,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  calcu- 
lations which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the 
number  of  poor  citizens,  both  in  the  metropolis 
and  other  cities  of  the  empire,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  tributary  donations. 

The  extinction  of  Carthage,  606  years  after 
the  building  of  Rome,  184  years  after  the  con- 
quest  of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  about  146  years  before  the  Christian 
sera,  constitutes  the  memorable  epoch,  from 
which  the  colossal  power  of  Rome  might  date 
its  commencement,  and  the  event  from  which 
her  immense  opulence  originated;  although  it 
was  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  of 
Macedonia,  Syria,  &c.  which  actually  poured 
into  her  coffers  that  enormous  mass  of  wealth 
which  produced  a  total  change  in  the  manners 
of  her  citizens.  Rome,  by  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  her  potent  rival,  had  risen  superior  to 
all  her  enemies,  and  having  little  left  to  do  but  to 
proceed  from  conquest  to  conquest,  she  soon 
became  rich  with  the  spoils  of  the  nations  she 
subdued.  The  conquest  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
Grecian  dominions  of  Asia,  introduced  the  lux- 
ury of  Asia  along  with  its  treasures,  and  a  taste 
for  luxury  and  splendor  became  universally  pre«. 
valent  in  Rome.  From  the  time  of  the  first 
triumvirate  of  Julius  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  M. 
Crassus,  or  a  little  before  that  period,  the  splen- 
did and  costly  feasts  of  the  Romans,  their  pomp- 
ous equipages,  their  numerous  retinues,  the 
magnificence  of  their  public  exhibitions,  and 
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the  dazzling  splendor  of  their  triumphs,  would 
far  exceed  the  bounds  of  credibility,  were  they 
not  unanimously  attested  by  historians  of  un- 
questionable  veracity,  and   the   authenticity  of 
their  relations  confirmed  by  a  thousand  corrobo- 
rating coincidences,  which  stamp  upon  them  cha- 
racters of  truth,  that  cannot  be  called  in  ques- 
tion.    Accurate  descriptions  of  all  these  things 
are  now  extant,  written  by  authors   who  were 
perfectly  acquainted   with   every  circumstance. 
The  things  themselves  were  of  too  public  a  na- 
ture to  be  liable  to  misrepresentation,  and  con- 
sequently the  authors  who  have  described  them 
could  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  misin- 
formation or  mistake ;  nor  could  they  have  the 
effrontery  to  impose   upon  the  world  fictitious 
representations  of  things  of  such  universal  no- 
toriety.    From  the  time  of  the  first  triumvirate 
to  the  subversion  of  the  empire,  the  Roman  hi- 
story is  far  more  luminous  than  that  of  any  other 
ancient  nation,  by  reason  of  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  empire,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  events 
which  took   place   in   it,   in   connexion   with  a 
multiplicity  of  collateral  circumstances,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  number  of  writers,  not  only 
historians,  but  poets,  orators,  and  moralists,  who 
all  make  frequent  allusions  to  the  general,  poli- 
tical,  and   moral  circumstances   of  the  Roman 
people. 

If  luxury,  like  a  torrent,  rushed  into  Rome  as 
soon  as  she  had  by  conquest  and  rapine  amassed 
the  wealth  of  the  plundered  world,  we  must  at 
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least  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  progress  of 
arts,  science,  and  literature,  among  her  citizens. 
If  we  must  condemn  the  corruption  of  their 
morals,  we  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  refrain  from 
applauding  and  admiring  the  improvement  of 
their  intellectual  faculties.  In  conquering  Greece 
the  Romans  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  that 
country,  and  Grecian  learning  and  elegance,  as 
well  as  Asiatic  luxury,  were  introduced  among 
them,,  All  the  citizens  of  Rome,  who  had  any 
expectation  of  advancement  in  public  life,  com- 
pleted their  studies  in  the  schools  of  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  at  Athens,  or  other  cities  of  Greece. 
No  Roman,  of  rank  or  opulence,  could  be  found 
who  did  not  possess  the  advantages  of  a  learned 
education;  and  Rome  soon  rivalled  Athens 
itself  in  the  different  departments  of  literature. 
Rhetoric  was  the  favourite  study  of  the  Romans, 
and  had  indeed,  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
the  republican  government,  been  considered  as 
the  most  important  part  of  a  Roman  education* 
As  all  the  offices  of  the  republic  were  elective, 
and  as  every  public  affair,  after  having  been  de- 
bated in  the  Senate,  was  proposed  to  the  people, 
whose  decision  was  final,  eloquence  of  speech 
was  essentially  necessary  to  those  who  desired 
to  qualify  themselves  for  offices  in  the  state,  or 
indeeid  to  acquire  any  kind  of  distinction.  To 
shine  in  the  Senate,  by  a  dazzling  and  brilliant 
eloquence,  and  to  excite  the  passions  and  com- 
mand the  suffrages  of  the  people  by  bold,  per- 
suasive, and  energetic  harangues,  was  the  great 
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object  of  literary  exertion,  and  the  summit  of 
perfection  among  the  Romans.  After  the  flowers 
of  Grecian  rhetoric  had  been  engrafted  on  the 
simple  and  manly  energy  of  Roman  eloquence, 
the  oratorial  art  had  attained  to  its  ne  plus  ultra 
of  perfection.  This  was  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
who,  together  with  Julius  Caesar,  M.  Anthony, 
and  many  others,  formed  such  a  constellation 
of  eloquent  orators,  as  had  never  before  adorned 
the  Senate,  or  the  rostrum.  Greece  and  Rome 
were  the  native  soil  of  eloquence,  where  it  was 
first  cultivated,  and  where  it  was  carried  to  the 
ultimate  point  of  perfection.  The  popular  form 
of  their  governments  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary.  Splendid  rhetoric  and  military  ta- 
lents were  the  high  roads  to  wealth  and  honour 
among  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  and  it  is 
observable,  that  although  the  experience  and 
researches  of  the  moderns  have  made  many  great 
discoveries  in  physical,  mathematical,  and  me- 
chanical knowledge,  yet  none  have  excelled  them 
in  elegant  writing,  and  it  is  questioned  whether 
any  Jiave  equalled  them  in  the  art  of  speaking. 
In  the  modern  governments,  where  every  thing 
is  more  regulated  by  fixed  principles,  rhetoric  is 
not  so  necessary  to  a  person  in  public  life  as 
it  was  under  the  popular  systems  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

In  considering  the  powerful  effects  of  ancient 
oratory,  our  curiosity  is  naturally  excited  to 
examine  from  what  principles  and  circumstances 
it  derived  so  extraordinary  a  force,  in  moving 
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the  passions,  and  swaying  the  resolutions  and 
actions  of  men.  We  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  effects  of  ancient  rhetoric,  as  well  as 
those  of  ancient  poetry,  may  have  been  painted 
in  the  most  glowing  colours,  and  transmitted  to 
us  in  a  style  somewhat  exaggerated ;  but,  how- 
ever, when  every  allowance  is  made  for  the 
exaggerations  of  writers,  we  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge that  eloquence  had  a  power  and  effect 
among  the  ancients  which  we  cannot  imagine 
it  would,  in  its  greatest  perfection,  have  among 
the  moderns.  This  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed 
to  the  different  state  of  the  human  mind  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  Whatever  notions 
we  may  have  of  the  state  of  science,  literature, 
and  general  information  among  the  ancients, 
we  must  consider  these  advantages  as  limited 
to  a  small  number  of  individuals  of  genius,  rank, 
and  opulence.  The  philosophers,  poets,  and 
orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  made  a  splendid 
figure  in  the  annals  of  literature ;  and  the  cele- 
brity of  their  names  with  the  elegance  of  their 
literary  compositions,  impose  upon  our  minds 
an  exalted,  and  in  one  sense,  a  very  erroneous 
idea  of  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Many  of  their  men  of  letters  merited  all  the 
applause  which  after-ages  have  bestowed  upon 
them;  but  it  is  beyond  every  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were 
in  a  state  of  unlettered  ignorance.  This  was, 
and  must  necessarily  have  been,  the  case  with 
the  populace  of  every  country  before  the  inven- 
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tion  of  printing.     Before   that  important  aera, 
which  stands  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
the  human  intellect,  it  was  impossible  that  know- 
ledge should  be  diffused  among  the  vulgar.     The 
time  required  to  write  manuscripts  rendered  them 
too  dear  to  be  purchased  by  persons  in  narrow 
circumstances;  and   learning  being  confined  to 
so  small  a  number  of  individuals,  and  books  so 
exceedingly  dear,  were  circumstances  which  had 
a  constant  and  reciprocal  influence  on  the  gene- 
ral state  of  literature,  the  effects  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  or  remedy ;  for  the  exces- 
sive scarcity  and  dearness  of  books  rendered  the 
acquisition  of  learning  impossible  to  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  and  this  circumstance  confining  the 
knowledge  of  letters  to  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons, and  those  generally  of  an  elevated  rank, 
or  distinguished  opulence,  there  were  none  to 
write  books  or  to  teach  the  use  of  them,  but  such 
as  would  expect  to  be  well  paid.     These  circum- 
stances, reciprocally  and  necessarily  operating, 
were  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  literary 
pursuits  of  the  lower  classes,  and  powerfully  con- 
curred  to  place   the   acquisition  of  knowledge 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world. 

These  observations  will  enable  us  to  make  a 
just  estimate  of  the  general  state  of  intellectual 
improvement,  among  all  the  civilised  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  from  evident  and  well  known 
circumstances,  to  draw  this  infallible  conclusion ; 
that  notwithstanding  the  boasted  learning  of  the 
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Greeks  and  Romans,  those  celebrated  instructors 
of  mankind,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
both  these  famous  nations  was  beyond  compa- 
rison more  ignorant  than  the  lowest  class  of  peo- 
ple in  this  and  many  other  European  countries, 
who  can  most  of  them  read ;  and  even  those 
who  do  not  enjoy  that  advantage,  acquire  some 
degree  of  information  by  daily  converse  with 
those  who  have  at  least  some  tincture  of  learn- 
ing; for  knowledge,  like  commerce,  once  put 
in  motion,  diffuses  itself  by  innumerable  chan- 
nels, divided  into  an  endless  diversity  of  rami- 
fications, and  running  in  an  infinity  of  direc- 
tions. 

This  state  of  the  human  intellect,  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  gave  the  ancient  orators 
an  advantage  which  those  of  modern  times  can 
never  possess,  and  contributed,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  circumstance,  to  give  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  to  their  eloquence.  The  orators 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  their  popular  assemblies, 
addressed  a  curious  and  inquisitive,  but  unlet- 
tered multitude,  desirous  of  political  informa- 
tion, but  possessing  few  means  of  acquiring  it, 
except  from  the  mouths  of  their  orators,  and  at 
the  same  time  entertaining  an  exalted  opinion  of 
their  own  importance  in  the  state.  In  our  times 
there  are  so  many  channels  of  information,  that 
few  people  are  entirely  ignorant  concerning  any 
subject  of  debate.  The  newspapers,  circulated 
in  almost  every  village,  are  now  a  channel  of  in- 
formation open  to  every  one ;  and  almost  every 
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man  either  reads  them,  or  hears  something  of 
their  contents,  when  any  political  measure  of 
importance  is  in  debate.  The  public  mind  is 
then  in  some  measure  prepared ;  and  if  popular 
orations  were  made  by  our  statesmen  as  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  previous  informa- 
tion which  the  greatest  part  of  the  audience 
would  possess  would  render  their  passions  more 
difficult  to  rouse,  and  modern  orators  would 
find  it  more  necessary  to  address  the  reason  and 
understanding  of  their  auditors.  The  people  of 
our  age  would  not,  in  general,  make  so  hasty  a 
decision  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  populace ; 
they  would  rather  be  inclined  to  suspend  their 
judgment  till  they  had  calmly  considered  the 
subject,  and  a  number  of  papers  and  popular 
addresses  would  be  circulated  on  both  sides  of 
the  question ;  but  the  mass  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  citizens  wanting  those  means  of  informa- 
tion which  the  moderns  possess,  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  any  political  subject 
until  they  heard  it  delivered  from  the  rostrum, 
exhibited  in  that  point  of  view  in  which  the 
orator  chose  to  place  it,  painted  in  such  colours 
as  he  pleased  to  give  it,  and  the  whole  supported, 
seconded,  and  embellished  by  the  most  dazzling 
and  energetic  eloquence.  The  oration  fell  like 
a  flash  of  lightning  on  the  minds  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  their  passions  were  roused,  their  ears  were 
flattered,  and  their  reason  overpowered  with  the 
reiterated  sounds  of  the  majesty  of  the  people, 
the  glory  of  the  republic,  the  good  of  their  coun- 
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try,  and  other  phrases  of  a  similar  nature,  of 
which  politicians  have  always  a  suitable  collec- 
tion in  store,  and  of  which  factious  demagogues 
never  fail  to  make  use,  in  order  to  render  the 
thoughtless  multitude  their  instruments  in  the 
execution  of  their  designs. 

Having  carried  forward  our  observations  on 
the  celebrated  republic  of  Rome,  from  its  first 
establishment  to  the  period  of  its  extinction, 
when  it  assumed  the  monarchical  form,  and 
taken  a  retrospect  of  its  origin  and  progress,  in 
conjunction  with  a  general  view  of  the  manners 
of  its  citizens,  their  poverty,  simplicity,  and 
patriotism  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  and 
their  luxury,  splendour,  and  opulence  in  later 
times;  an  observer,  who  would  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  general  condition  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  contem- 
plating the  condition  of  a  numerous  and  unhappy 
class  of  people,  who  composed  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  do- 
minions, and  inquiring  from  what  causes  a  state 
of  life  originated,  which  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
template without  horror. 

In  contemplating  the  enormous  power  and 
dazzling  splendour  of  the  Roman  state,  we  must 
not  forget  that  there  always  existed  within  its 
bosom  a  numerous  and  unfortunate  class  of  hu- 
man beings,  who  were  excluded  from  every  pri- 
vilege of  society,  and  from  every  blessing  of  life. 
It  is  computed  by  Mr.  Gibbon  that  the  slaves 
composed  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
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extensive  empire;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  empire  could  not  be  fewer  in  number 
than  those  of  modern  Europe,  which,  by  general 
calculation,  amount  to  120,000,000, consequently 
the  number  of  Roman  slaves  could  not  be  less 
than  sixty  millions;  a  circumstance  which  ex- 
hibits, in  the  most  striking  point  of  view,  the 
tyranny  of  man  over  man.  Those  unhappy 
beings,  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  imperious 
masters,  and  unprotected  by  the  laws,  had  the 
most  rigorous  laws  enacted  against  them,  to 
which  they  were  obnoxious  for  the  slightest  mis- 
demeanors. The  government,  conscious  of  the 
hardships  of  their  situation,  considered  them  as  a 
dangerous  body  of  men,  and  justly  apprehended 
that  their  desperate  condition  might  stimulate 
them  to  desperate  measures,  and  therefore  en- 
deavoured by  every  method  to  depress  them  as 
much  as  possible.  They  were  left  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  their  masters,  who  might  treat 
them  in  what  manner  they  pleased.  Every 
master  was  invested  with  an  absolute  authority 
and  power  over  his  slaves.  He  might  torture, 
maim,  or  put  them  to  death,  in  what  manner 
soever  his  caprice  or  his  cruelty  dictated.  He 
was  amenable  to  no  laws  for  his  conduct  towards 
them ;  nothing  could  restrain  his  tyranny  but  the 
dictates  of  humanity  within  his  own  breast,  or 
a  sense  of  his  own  interest  in  their  preservation. 
It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  a  state  of 
slavery  existed  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  and  ori- 
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ginated  from  various  causes.  One  of  these  causes 
was  the  absolute  power  possessed  by  parents 
over  their  children,  in  several  ancient  nations, 
which  authorised  them  to  put  their  children  to 
death,  sell  them  into  slavery,  or  dispose  of  them 
as  they  pleased.  This  detestable  law,  which  ren-- 
dered  the  parent  the  uncontrolled  arbiter  of  the 
fate  of  their  offspring,  was  among  the  first  of 
the  Roman  institutions,  being  established  by 
Romulus,  immediately  after  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  It  continued  a  considerable  time  in 
force  among  the  Romans,  and  was  almost  ge- 
neral in  the  times  of  remote  antiquity;  except 
among  the  Jews,  who,  by  their  law,  could  not 
put  their  children  to  death  without  an  appeal  to 
the  magistrates;  nor  was  it  permitted  to  sell 
any  Hebrew  to  a  foreign  nation.  The  punish- 
ment of  crimes  was  another  source  of  slavery, 
as  was  also  the  insolvency  of  debtors.  These 
punishments  of  criminalty  and  insolvency  were 
subject  to  different  regulations  in  different  coun- 
tries; among  the  Jews  the  jubilee  was  a  time  of 
general  release;  in  many  other  nations  the 
slavery  arising  from  these  two  circumstances  was 
perpetual,  and  even  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  criminal,  or  the  insolvent,  were  involved  in 
his  punishment.  These  were,  in  some  measure, 
so  many  different  causes,  from  whence  originated 
the  horrid  system  of  rendering  one  man  the  pro- 
perty of  another:  but  the  capture  of  prisoners, 
in  time  of  war,  was  the  greatest  and  most  fertile 
source  of  slavery,  especially  among  the  Romans. 
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During  the  whole  period  of  time  in  which 
the  republican  government  of  Rome  existed, 
that  restless  state  was  engaged  in  continual  ho- 
stilities with  the  surrounding  nations;  every  vic- 
tory and  every  conquest  augmented  the  num- 
ber of  Roman  slaves ;  and  as  slavery  was  en- 
tailed from  generation  to  generation,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  extraordinary  number  of  slaves  in 
Rome,  and  other  parts  of  the  territories  of  the 
republic. 

There  are  now  no  historical  documents  ex- 
tant, which  give  any  authentic  information  of 
the  manner  in  which  slaves  were  treated  among 
the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  and  other 
nations  of  remote  antiquity.  We  may,  from 
the  sacred  writings,  collect  some  knowledge  of 
their  treatment  among  the  Jews,  where  they 
were  not  left  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  arbitrary 
and  cruel  masters:  but,  as  human  beings,  al- 
though in  a  depressed  situation,  and  as  chil- 
dren of  the  universal  parent,  they  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  which,  in  many 
places,  not  only  recommends,  but  absolutely  en- 
joins the  exercise  of  benevolence  and  compas- 
sion towards  the  bond  slave  and  the  stranger. 

These  repeated  injunctions  of  universal  bene- 
volence in  the  Mosaical  laws  most  strikingly 
display  the  superior  excellence  of  its  moral  doc- 
trines, when  compared  with  the  institutions  of 
the  most  celebrated  pagan  legislators,  and  afford 
no  unreasonable  presumption  in  favour  of  its 
divine  original. 
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If,  however,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  slaves  were  treated  in  the  nations  just  men- 
tioned, historical  evidence  affords  indisputable 
and  melancholy  proofs  that  this  unfortunate  class 
of  mankind  was  used  with  extreme  rigour  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  especially  the  lat- 
ter, as  we  have  just  observed.  It  is  a  shocking, 
but,  perhaps,  too  just  a  reflection,  which  has 
been  made  by  many  judicious  observers  and  ac- 
curate investigators  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
that  those  nations  which  enjoyed  the  greatest 
share  of  freedom  have  generally  been  the  most 
cruel  in  the  treatment  of  their  slaves.  If  this 
be  true,  which,  however,  is  not  easy  to  prove, 
the  circumstance  can  hardly  have  originated  from 
the  constitutional  liberty  of  their  respective  go- 
vernments, but  must  be  ascribed  to  some  other 
cause,  difficult,  and  perhaps,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  impossible  to  trace. 

The  changes  which  happened  in  the  political 
and  moral  circumstances  of  the  Romans,  how- 
ever, effected  a  material  change  in  the  condition 
of  slavery;  and  while  we  cannot  but  lament  that 
the  progressive  aggrandizement  of  Rome,  by 
her  victorious  arms,  continually  augmented  the 
number  of  her  slaves,  we  have  at  least  the  plea- 
sure of  observing,  that  the  opulence  and  luxury 
introduced  by  her  conquests  ameliorated  exceed- 
ingly their  condition.  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
republic,  while  the  Romans  were  indigent,  but 
warlike,  equally  strangers  to  opulence  and  lux- 
ury, and  intent  upon  acquisition  rather  than  en- 
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joyment,  the  slaves  were  treated  with  extreme 
rigour,  and  were  employed  in  the  most  laborious 
drudgery,  in  combination  with  every  kind  of 
hardship  that  can  embitter  human  life.  In  the 
more  advanced  state  of  civilization,  when  the 
victories  of  Rome,  and  her  conquest  of  the 
Asiatic  kingdoms,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  had 
inspired  her  citizens  with  a  taste  for  luxury  and 
splendor,  in  proportion  to  their  acquisition  of 
wealth,  and  philosophy  and  literature  had  at  the 
same  time  humanized  their  minds,  the  numerous 
body  of  Roman  slaves  soon  began  to  experience 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  opulence  and  luxury 
of  their  masters.  Instead  of  being  worn  out 
with  painful  labour  and  scanty  food,  great  num- 
bers of  them  were  employed  as  agents  and  mini- 
sters of  luxury  in  the  capacity  of  cooks,  confec- 
tioners, butlers,  valets,  and  every  other  depart- 
ment in  the  houses  of  the  Roman  grandees,  and, 
like  the  domestics  in  modern  times,  were  as 
well  fed  and  clothed  as  their  masters.  Instances 
are  not  wanting  of  three  or  four  hundred  of  those 
well-fed  slaves  being  maintained  in  some  parti- 
cular houses  of  the  opulent  Roman  citizens. 

It  was  a  circumstance  extremely  favourable  to 
the  condition  of  slavery,  that  the  public  distri- 
butions of  the  provincial  tributes,  in  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  republic,  had  placed  the  poorest 
Roman  citizens  above  the  necessity  of  labour  or 
servitude.  For  as  a  citizen  of  Rome  would  have 
thought  it  a  debasement  to  become  a  menial  ser- 
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vant  to  a  fellow-citizen,  and  as  the  public  dona- 
tions exempted  them  from  the  necessity  of 
entering  into  such  a  state  for  subsistence,  con- 
sequently the  great  and  opulent  were  obliged  to 
employ  slaves  and  strangers  as  domestics ;  and 
the  bulk  of  the  domestics,  in  the  houses  of  the 
great,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  other  parts  of 
the  Roman  dominions,  were  slaves.  Another 
cause  might  also  contribute,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  soften  the  condition  of  slavery.  It  must  be 
supposed,  that  the  accumulated  posterity  of 
slaves  must,  in  process  of  time,  have  become  ex- 
ceedingly numerous.  In  the  early  ages  of  Rome, 
the  slaves,  who  were  almost  entirely  prisoners, 
taken  in  war,  were  of  daring  minds  and  of  an 
untractable  disposition.  Those  fierce  and  war- 
like barbarians,  inferior  indeed  in  discipline  and 
military  skill,  were  not  inferior  in  daring  and 
enterprising  courage  to  the  Romans  themselves ; 
and  accustomed  as  they  had  been,  to  a  life  of 
military  enterprise  and  lawless  rapine,  they  could 
not  be  expected  patiently  to  submit  to  a  state  of 
laborious  drudgery,  under  tyrannical  and  im- 
perious masters ;  and  on  that  account,  they  were 
kept  as  much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  depression, 
and  exposed  to  every  hardship.  In  after  times 
the  vast  body  of  Roman  slaves  did  not  consist  so 
much  of  prisoners  actually  taken  in  war,  as  of 
the  posterity  of  those  unfortunate  persons  who 
had  undergone  that  fate;  and  their  descendants, 
being  long  domesticated  among  the  Romans, 
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and  familiarised  with  their  manners,  did  not  in- 
herit the  resentment  and  ungovernable  disposition 
of  their  ancestors,  but  became,  when  treated 
with  lenity,  tractable  and  faithful  servants;  a 
circumstance  which  could  not  fail  of  disposing 
the  minds  of  their  masters  to  kindness  and  in- 
dulgence ;  and  several  instances  are  met  with  of 
fidelity  and  attachment  in  the  slaves,  and  of 
kindness  in  the  masters.  In  the  latter  times,  the 
affranchisement  of  slaves,  sometimes  as  a  reward 
for  faithful  services,  oftener,  perhaps,  for  other 
reasons,  was  grown  so  common  that  the  senate 
thought  it  necessary  to  restrain  this  indulgence 
of  masters.  As  a  slave  had  no  country  of  his 
own,  he  was,  after  his  affranchisement,  deemed 
free  of  the  country  of  which  his  master  was  a 
citizen;  and  this  circumstance  might  probably 
induce  several  masters  to  give  freedom  to  their 
slaves,  in  order  to  have  at  their  devotion  a  num- 
ber of  freemen,  who,  through  motives  of  gra- 
titude or  interest,  commonly  attached  themselves 
to  the  party  of  their  former  masters.  However, 
as  affranchisement  from  slavery  conferred  also 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  the  republic  enacted 
laws  to  exclude  those  affranchised  slaves,  and 
their  descendants,  to  a  certain  number  of  gene- 
rations, from  the  public  offices  of  the  state. 

This  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  slavery 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  consequences  that 
flowed  from  the  increased  opulence  and  luxury 
of  Rome,  and  a  circumstance  on  which  the  com- 
passionate mind  must  delight  to  reflect.  Indeed 
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it  gives  pleasure,  in  reading  the  Roman  history, 
to  find  that  before  the  extinction  of  the  republic, 
some  opulent  citizens,  such  as  T.  P.  Atticus,  M- 
Crassus,  and  others,  bestowed  a  liberal  education 
on  such  of  their  slaves,  as  manifested  an  appear- 
ance of  genius  and  talents ;  and  we.arc  informed, 
that  Crassus  acquired  a  considerable  part  of  his 
immense  riches  by  giving  an  excellent  educa- 
tion to  his  slaves,  and  then  disposing  of  them  to 
great  advantage;  for  a  slave  of  abilities  and 
learning  was  held  in  great  esteem,  and  valued  at 
a  high  price.  Such  were  employed  as  stewards 
and  agents  in  almost  every  kind  of  business, 
and  many  of  them  taught  grammar,  and  other 
rudiments  of  literature  and  the  sciences.  Many 
even  of  the  physicians  and  the  apothecaries  of 
Rome  were  slaves;  and  there  cannot  exist  a 
more  evident  proof,  that  valuable  slaves  were,  at 
this  period,  highly  esteemed  and  well  treated, 
than  that  in  cases  of  the  greatest  danger,  by 
sickness  or  accident,  the  grandees  of  Rome  fre- 
quently entrusted  their  lives  in  the  hands  of  slaves. 
Notwithstanding  the  splendour,  opulence, 
elegance  of  taste,  and  literary  attainments  of  the 
Romans,  we  find  in  the  general  delineation  of 
their  manners,  even  in  the  most  polished  ages, 
some  traits  which  do  not  appear,  to  a  modern 
observer,  the  characteristics  of  a  civilized  peo- 
ple. The  delight  which  the  Romans  always 
took  in  the  combats  of  the  gladiators  and  slaves 
appears  in  a  disgusting  view  to  the  eye  of  hu- 
manity. Such,  however,  was  the  general  taste 
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of  the  people ;  and  the  more  enlightened  and  hu- 
mane gave  way  to  its  prevalence.  Those  horrid 
amusements  were,  no  doubt,  originally  instituted 
by  the  Roman  rulers,  for  the  purpose  of  inuring 
the  people  to  scenes  of  blood,  and  exciting  them 
to  delight  in  war  and  slaughter;  and  long  cus- 
tom had  rendered  them  agreeable  to  the  mul- 
titude, and  almost  an  essential  part  of  their  po- 
litical system.  Their  cruel  treatment  of  their 
prisoners  of  war  is  another  circumstance  dis- 
graceful to  the  Roman  name;  but  this  species  of 
barbarity  was  common  to  all  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity, almost  without  exception,  and  strikingly 
displays  the  superior  humanity  of  the  moderns. 
Some  instances  of  a  contrary  conduct  are  found 
among  the  ancients,  of  which  Alexander's  treat- 
ment of  the  Persian  captives  is  one  of  the  most 
illustrious.  Those,  however,  are  so  rare,  that 
they  appear  as  deviations  from  their  fixed  prin- 
ciples. Of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  civi- 
lized and  highly  polished  Romans  were,  perhaps, 
the  most  uniformly  cruel  in  this  respect.  Scarcely 
any  examples  are  found  in  their  history  of  ge- 
nerous treatment  to  their  prisoners,  especially 
during  the  existence  of  the  republic.  The  sove- 
reign princes,  and  principal  commanders  of 
the  enemy,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into 
their  hands,  after  having  been  exposed,  loaden 
with  chains,  to  adorn  the  triumphs  of  their  con- 
querors, were  generally  condemned  to  a  cruel 
death ;  while  those  of  inferior  rank  were  obliged 
either  to  destroy  one  another  in  single  combat, 
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or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  barbarous  multitude,  who  boasted  of  the 
title  of  Roman  citizens,  or  else  were  condemned 
to  perpetual  slavery.  If  a  modern  European 
had  seen  the  splendor  of  a  Roman  triumph, 
whatever  idea  he  might  have  conceived  of  the 
power  and  grandeur  of  the  republic,  in  viewing 
the  military  pomp  of  such  a  spectacle,  what 
would  have  been  his  feelings  in  contemplating 
the  unhappy  lot  of  so  many  warriors,  perhaps 
not  less  brave,  although  less  fortunate,  than  their 
insulting  conquerors?  When  the  barbarity  of 
the  Romans  towards  their  prisoners  of  war  is 
compared  with  the  humanity  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  modern  Europe  in  this  respect,  the 
contrast  is  strikingly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and 
displays  a  horrid  and  disgusting  picture  of  the 
inhumanity  of  the  ancients,  and  especially  of 
the  Romans,  those  polished  masters  of  the  an- 
cient world. 

The  picture  here  given  is,  perhaps,  as  just  and 
as  accurate  a  delineation  of  the  political  and  so- 
cial state  of  ancient  Rome,  in  a  general  view,  as 
any  historical  documents  now  extant  can  fur- 
nish ;  to  attempt  a  more  particular  investiga- 
tion would  be  more  tedious  than  useful.  Rome 
was  at  this  period  in  the  meridian  of  her  power 
and  greatness,  and  the  civilized  world,  after  ages 
of  war  and  bloodshed,  revolutions,  and  political 
convulsions,  from  the  earliest  period  of  historical 
record,  reposing  in  profound  peace  under  the 
shade  of  her  victorious  banners;  such  was  the 
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state  of  things  when  the  world  was  about  to  ex- 
perience a  revolution  of  a  different  nature  from 
any  that  it  had  undergone  before,  a  total  and 
fundamental  revolution  in  the  religious  and  moral 
ideas  of  mankind.  A  most  important  event  was 
about  to  take  place,  which  was  to  influence  the 
condition  of  mankind  to  the  latest  posterity,  and 
to  act  with  undiminished  force  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  Christian  revelation  was  about  to  be 
announced. 

The  whole  world  was  at  this  time  immersed  in 
the  grossest  religious  errors ;  and,  except  the 
Jews,  and,  perhaps,  we  may  add  the  Persians, 
the  whole  collective  mass  of  mankind  was  be- 
wildered in  the  intricate  maze  of  unintelligible 
mythologies,  and  infatuated  with  the  absurdities 
of  idolatry.  The  Persians,  as  far  as  we  can  col- 
lect from  history,  had  never  adopted  any  kind 
of  idol  worship,  nor  admitted  any  representa- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Being,  except  the  sun, 
and  his  symbol,  the  fire ;  for  which  they  had  a 
particular  veneration,  as  the  lively  emblem  of 
him  who  is  the  great  Creator  and  Source  of 
Light.  And,  unless  this  emblematical  worship 
be  deemed  idolatry,  the  Persians  cannot  be 
classed  among  the  idolatrous  nations.  In  what- 
ever light  this  superstitious  veneration  of  the 
fire  may  be  considered,  it  is,  however,  an  un- 
questionable fact,  that  the  Persians,  like  the 
Jews,  wherever  their  arms  prevailed,  abolished 
the  worship  of  all  such  representations  of  the 
Supreme  Being  as  were  made  by  human  art  and 
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workmanship.  Xerxes  demolished  the  temples  of 
Greece,  and  destroyed  the  images  of  their  gods ; 
nor  was  he  more  indulgent  to  the  Babylonians, 
but  plundered  and  destroyed  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Belus,  which  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and 
Darius  Hystaspes,  undoubtedly  from  political 
motives,  had  spared.  The  religion  of  the  Per- 
sians seems  to  have  approached  nearer  to  deism 
than  idolatry;  or,  perhaps,  it  might  most  pro- 
bably be  deemed  a  medium  between  the  two  sys- 
tems. The  philosophers  of  other  nations,  espe- 
cially the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  had 
formed  divers  systems,  and  adopted  different 
opinions.  Some  of  them  had  conceived  the 
most  exalted  ideas  of  the  essence  and  attributes 
of  the  supreme  and  universal  Being;  but  the 
multitude  in  every  nation,  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  throughout  the  world,  was  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  those  sublime  speculations,  and 
entertained  the  most  absurd  ideas  of  divine 
things. 

From  the  time  when  men  began  to  exercise 
their  thinking  faculties,  notwithstanding  the 
weakness  of  their  reason,  they  could  not  fail  of 
perceiving  the  mysterious  circumstances  of  their 
existence.  They  would  naturally  reflect  on  the 
situation  in  which  they  saw  themselves  placed, 
and  endeavour  to  investigate  their  origin,  and 
to  discover  the  cause  which  had  given  existence 
to  man,  and  to  the  world,  in  which  his  residence 
was  fixed.  And  they  could  not  avoid  reflecting 
on  the  shortness  and  precarious  nature  of  hu- 
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man  life.  After  powerful  monarchies  had  been 
established,  had  aggrandized  themselves  by  con- 
quest, and  then  had  fallen  a  prey  to  other  con- 
querors ;  after  a  variety  of  revolutions  had  asto- 
nished the  inquisitive  minds  of  those  who  atten- 
tively observed  the  fluctuations  of  all  human 
affairs,  and  the  innumerable  and  ceaseless  vicis- 
situdes of  all  things  here  below;  after  experi- 
ence and  observation  had  convinced  mankind  of 
the  instability  of  all  human  power  and  great- 
ness, men  would  naturally  be  still  more  excited 
to  discover  the  first  great  cause  which  had  given 
existence  to  the  world,  and  continued  to  govern 
it  with  an  irresistible  control.  The  uniform  ex- 
perience of  mankind  would  convince  them  that 
the  days  of  man  are  numbered,  and  the  period  of 
mortal  existence  fixed  by  a  power  whose  will  is 
irresistible ;  and  that  neither  crowns,  nor  scep- 
tres, nor  the  highest  exaltation  of  human  great- 
ness, can  procure  an  exemption  from  the  uni- 
versal law,  nor  prolong  life  beyond  the  limits 
assigned  by  that  Being,  who  possesses  an  unli- 
mited control  over  universal  nature.  These  con- 
siderations would  naturally  prompt  the  contem- 
plative mind  to  inquire,  whether  death  were  a 
total  extinction  of  being,  or  whether  it  were  only 
a  change,  after  which  man  was  still  to  exist  with 
continued  or  renovated  powers  in  some  future 
state. 

While  the  philosophical  part  of  mankind  en- 
deavoured to  trace  out  those  great  truths,  the 
most  untutored  capacity  would  discover  that 
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some  great  and  universal  cause  existed,  from 
which  all  things  originated ;  some  powerful  Be- 
ing, who,  with  an  absolute  sway,  governs  and 
disposes  all  things  according  to  his  will:  and 
men  would  consequently  think  it  their  interest, 
as  well  as  their  duty,  to  render  him  some  kind  of 
homage  and  adoration. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  the  prevailing  systems  of  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity  form  a  striking  part  of  the  picture, 
and  show  how  far  unassisted  reason  is  capable 
of  advancing  in  divine  science,  though  they 
differed  in  their  ideas  and  forms  of  worship. 
We  have  already  remarked  the  zabaism  of  the 
Chaldseans,  consisting -in  the  worship  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  a  system  which  had  an  exten- 
sive spread,  and  was  received  in  Egypt  and  in 
most  parts  of  Asia.  Mankind,  in  all  ages,  con- 
scious of  their  own  unworthiness  to  approach 
the  throne  of  the  Supreme  Being,  felt  their  need 
of  some  Mediator ;  and  the  Babylonians,  whose 
principal  study  was  astronomy,  imagined  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  be  inferior  deities,  acting  as 
mediators  between  the  All-perfect  Being  and 
men  his  creatures;  and  consequently  it  soon 
became  an  essential  part  of  their  religion  to 
endeavour  to  render  them  propitious  by  sacri- 
fices and  the  performance  of  certain  rites.  The 
religion  of  the  Egyptians  was  a  tissue  of  allego- 
rical representations.  They  exhibited  the  divine 
attributes,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
under  the  veil  of  allegory  and  symbol,  and  this 
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gave  rise  to  the  worship  of  different  animals, 
especially  of  the  ox,  the  most  useful  and  most 
beneficial  to  man  of  all  the  brute  creation. 
Hermes,  the  Egyptian,  supposed  to  have  been 
nearly  a  contemporary  with  Moses,  as  also  Zo- 
roaster, the  Persian ;  and  among  the  Greeks, 
Orpheus,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Empedocles, 
Melissus,  Pherecydes,  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Pla- 
to, Aristotle,  and  many  others,  found,  in  the 
necessity  of  invincible  reason,  one  eternal  and 
infinite  Being,  the  Parent  of  the  Universe. 
u  All  these  men's  opinions,"  says  Lactantius, 
"  amount  to  this ;  that  they  agree  upon  one  Pro- 
vidence, whether  the  same  be  nature,  or  light, 
or  reason,  or  understanding,  or  fate,  that  is  the 
same,  which  we  call  God."  In  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  universe,  some  believed  it  to  be  an 
eternal  emanation  of  the  Deity ;  of  this  opinion 
Aristotle  was,  if  not  the  founder,  at  least  the 
principal  supporter;  but  Plato,  and  the  whole 
sect  of  the  Platonists,  supposed  it  to  have  been 
created  at  some  particular  period  of  time,  ac- 
cording to  an  archetype  or  model  eternally  ex- 
isting in  the  divine  mind. 

Anaxagoras  the  philosopher  of  Clazomena,  and 
preceptor  to  Pericles,  the  Athenian  hero,  held 
the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  was  looked 
on  in  Greece  as  an  Atheist,  because  he  denied 
that  the  stars  and  planets  were  gods.  Vide 
Plato,  de  leg.  P.  886.  Anaxagoras  maintained 
that  the  former  were  suns,  and  the  latter  ha- 
bitable worlds.  So  far  is  the  system  of  a  plu- 
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rality  of  worlds  from  being  of  modern  origin,  as 
many  imagine. 

On  the  other  side,  Anaximander,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Pythagoras,  and  lived  about 
600  years  before  Christ,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  was  the  first  we  know  of 
who  denied  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence, and  pretended  to  account  for  every  thing 
by  the  action  of  an  immense  matter  necessa- 
rily assuming  all  sorts  of  forms.  His  doctrine 
was  embraced  by  Leucippus,  Democritus,  Epi- 
curus, Lucretius,  &c.  and  opposed  by  Pythago- 
ras, Anaxagoras,  Plato,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  and 
a  number  of  other  great  men.  These  two  sects, 
the  theists  and  the  atheists,  a  long  time  divided 
Greece.  Pyrrho  then  formed  another  sect,  whose 
great  principle  was  to  doubt  of  every  thing.  This 
principle  they  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
travagance, so  far  even  as  to  maintain  that  every 
thing  we  see  is  an  illusion,  and  like  a  perpetual 
dream.  Zeno  next  founded  the  sect  of  the  stoics. 
He  maintained  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  an 
infinite  and  all-perfect  intelligence;  but  that 
his  essence  is  a  pure  aether,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  God  is  material. 

In  regard  to  a  future  state,  most  of  the  philo- 
sophers of  antiquity  held  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  souls,  and  their  fall ;  and  taught  that 
all  souls  will  be  restored  to  their  primitive  state. 
This  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls  was 
held  by  some  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  It  is  also 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  doctrine  of 
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transmigration,  universally  held  by  the  Asiatics 
of  old,  as  well  as  by  most  of  them  at  this  day, 
in  those  parts  of  Asia  where  the  Mahometan 
religion  does  not  prevail. 

Although  many  of  the  philosophers  among 
the  heathens  entertained  tolerably  just  ideas  of 
the  essence  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, they  had  in  general  formed  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  his  mode  of  governing  the  world ; 
and,  almost  without  exception,  admitted  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  Deities,  to  whom  he  had  commit- 
ted the  government  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  universe.  This  doctrine  is  unequivocally 
taught  by  Aristotle,  who  says,  "  All  must  be 
referred  to  one  principal  and  primitive  Being, 
and  to  several  other  beings,  governing  in  subor- 
dination to  Him  ;  and  this  (he  says)  is  the  ge- 
nuine doctrine  of  the  ancients."  And  Plutarch, 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  ancients  in  the 
Pagan  mythology  says,  "  As  the  sun  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  world,  although  called  by  differ- 
ent names  in  different  places,  so  there  is  but  one 
sole  supreme  mind,  and  one  and  the  same  Pro- 
vidence that  governs  the  world,  although  he  be 
worshipped  under  different  names,  and  has  ap- 
pointed certain  inferior  powers  for  his  mini- 
sters.1' Some  suppose  that  this  doctrine  of  the 
existence  of  inferior  deities  arose  from  mistaking 
the  allegorical  mode  of  representing  the  different 
attributes  of  the  deity  used  by  the  Egyptians ; 
others  suppose  it  originated  from  man's  consci- 
ousness of  his  own  unworthiness  and  need  of  a 
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mediator,  before  the  throne  of  the  great  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  and  that  it  first  prevailed  in 
Babylon,  where  the  priests,  being  accustomed 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
fixed  on  them  as  the  established  mediators  be- 
tween God  and  man.  Among  others,  Dr.  Rus- 
sel  seems  to  be  of  this  opinion,  and  says,  "  that 
the  substance  of  this  doctrine,  variously  mo- 
delled, may  be  traced  in  most  of  the  religious 
systems  of  the  pagans,  and  that  the  twelve 
greater  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  repre- 
sent the  seven  planets,  and  the  four  elements, 
governing  all  in  subordination  to  the  one  Great 
Supreme,  according  to  the  Chaldean  hypo- 
thesis." 

While  the  philosophers  were  forming  various 
hypotheses,  and  bewildering  themselves  in  the 
maze  of  abstruse  speculation,  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  had  neither  leisure,  inclination,  nor 
abilities  for  those  disquisitions.  Polytheism, 
however,  was  too  well  adapted  to  the  depraved 
taste  and  capacities  of  the  multitude,  who  were 
unable  to  comprehend  the  government  and  ener- 
gy of  an  universal  Being  pervading  all  parts  of 
the  immense  creation ;  and,  perhaps,  the  same 
difficulty  presenting  itself  to  tne  minds  of  the 
philosophers,  might,  in  no  small  degree,  con- 
tribute to  their  general  admission  of  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  number  of  inferior  divinities  ruling  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  world,  in  subor- 
dination to  the  one  sovereign  Being.  The  system 
of  polytheism  thus  admitted  by  the  philosophers, 
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and  so  well  adapted  to  the  conceptions  of  vulgar 
minds,  was  universally  established  in  the  pagan 
world,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  among 
the  philosophers,  polytheism  was  subordinate  to 
theism.  They  generally  acknowledged  one  su- 
preme and  universal  Being,  the  father  of  gods 
and  men,  while  the  multitude  lost  the  idea  of 
one  sovereign  Being  among  a  crowd  of  inferior 
deities.  The  poets  adopted  the  system  as  fur- 
nishing a  grand  and  beautiful  machinery  for  the 
embellishment  of  their  poems,  and  imagination 
multiplied  gods  without  number.  Every  part 
of  the  universe  was  peopled  with  imaginary 
deities.  Celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal  gods 
were  created  by  the  inventive  fancy  of  the 
Greeks ;  household  gods,  gods  of  the  rivers,  of 
fountains,  of  the  forest,  and  of  the  field,  were 
admitted  into  the  number ;  and  satyrs,  nymphs, 
and  fawns,  with  the  souls  of  deceased  heroes, 
helped  to  compose  the  monstrous  assemblage. 
Thus  the  mythologies  of  the  pagans,  especially 
of  the  Greeks  «and  Romans,  became  complicated 
and  unintelligible  systems  of  mysterious  ab- 
surdities, and  composed  a  mere  celestial  phan- 
tasmagoria of  ideal  beings. 

In  what  manner,  and  with  what  various  modi- 
fications, the  speculations  of  philosophers,  and 
this  variegated  mass  of  poetical  imagery,  were 
interwoven  in  the  popular  religions  of  different 
pagan  nations,  it  is  impossible  exactly  to  deter- 
mine. Politicians  varied  the  scenery  according 
to  the  different  moral  and  physical  circumstances 
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of  the  people  they  had  to  govern ;  and  conse- 
quently their  systems  were  so  various,  and  ori- 
ginal ideas  so  disguised  or  distorted,  that  to 
trace  them  to  their  first  principles  would  be  as 
impossible  as  it  would  be  useless.  But  as  the 
opinions  of  philosophers  had  little  influence  on 
the  multitude,  who  were  unable  to  comprehend 
them,  and  the  fictions  of  the  poets  were  no  more 
than  ideal  exhibitions,  existing  only  in  the  mind, 
tlie  legislators  and  framers  of  religious  systems, 
among  the  ancients,  invented  the  method  of  in- 
structing the  people  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  by  the  use  of  visible  representations,  and 
this  was  the  origin  of  idol-worship.  Emble- 
matical representations  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being  are  supposed  to  have  been  first 
used  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  covered  all 
their  knowledge  under  the  veil  of  allegory,  and 
expressed  both  their  philosophical  and  theolo- 
gical ideas  by  hieroglyphical  symbols.  Some, 
however,  rather  suppose,  that  visible  representa- 
tions of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  or  at  least 
of  subordinate  divinities,  were  first  invented  at 
Babylon,  and  that  idol  worship  originated  in 
that  city ;  but  whether  it  took  its  rise  from  the 
Egyptians  or  Babylonians,  is  a  problem  of  which 
the  solution  is  equally  difficult  and  useless ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  plurality  of 
inferior  deities  governing  the  world  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  one  Great  Supreme  being  generally 
admitted,  the  politicians  and  legislators  of  an- 
tiquity, considering  that  mankind  are  the  most 
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powerfully  affected  by  such  things  as  immediately 
and  forcibly  strike  the  senses,  caused  statues  to  be 
erected  as  representations  of  those  subordinate 
divinities:  and  the  institution  of  solemn  festivals, 
with  pompous  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  to  their 
honour,  inspired  the  people  with  veneration  both 
for  the  ideal  divinities  and  their  material  symbols; 
and  thus  riveted  idolatry,  as  well  as  polytheism, 
in  the  minds  of  men. 

But  a  distinction,  already  remarked,  is  to  be 
made  between  the  religion  of  the  multitude  and 
that  of  the  philosophers,  who  acknowledged  one 
supreme,  eternal,  and  self-existing  Being,  al- 
though they  made  no  scruple  of  conforming  to 
the  established  religious  ceremonies  of  their 
respective  countries,  which  they  regarded  only 
as  political  institutions,  calculated  to  amuse 
the  vulgar,  and  render  the  multitude  more 
governable  by  being  united  with  the  bonds  of 
religion.  The  testimonies  of  Eusebius,  Lac- 
tantius,  St.  Augustine,  and  other  fathers  of 
the  primitive  church,  unanimously  prove  this 
fact.  v. 

In  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  coming 
of  Christ,  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  had  gained 
the  ascendancy  at  Rome.  It  was  of  an  easy  and 
accommodating  kind,  and  suited  the  libertinism 
of  a  polite,  but  immoral  age.  Corruption  of 
manners,  and  religious  scepticism,  were  at  their 
full  height ;  and  most  of  the  greatest  and  most 
learned  men  wavered  between  the  theistical  and 
atheistical  systems ;  among  whom  may  be  reckon- 
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ed  the  illustrious  Cicero,  although  he  seems  to 
incline  to  the  former.  Man,  left  to  himself,  with- 
out a  guide,  had  lost  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of 
speculation,  and  imagination  had  launched  out 
into  all  the  extravagancies  of  which  it  is  capable, 
when  reason,  overpowered,  leaves  it  to  run  into 
wild  exuberance. 

Such  a  state  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
world  as  is  here  delineated,  and  no  one  will  say 
that  the  picture  is  distorted,  clearly  points  out 
the  necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  which,  by 
giving  supernatural  aid  to  the  feeble  efforts  of 
human  reason,  might  fix  the  wanderings  of  the 
mind,  and  furnish  man  with  certain  information 
concerning  what  it  is  so  much  his  interest  to 
know,  his  most  important  and  everlasting  con- 
cerns. This  grand  purpose  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Christian  Revelation,  which  was 
to  instruct  mankind  in  forming  right  notions  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  of  his  attributes  and  agency, 
of  the  means  of  pardon,  and  the  most  acceptable 
mode  of  worshipping  Him.  Of  all  the  various 
revolutions  which  had  ever  taken  place  in  the 
world,  this  was  far  the  most  important,  and  its 
effects  the  most  wonderful,  extensive,  and  dura- 
ble. The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Assyrian,  Persian, 
and  Grecian  empires,  and  the  immense  aggrand- 
dizement  of  Rome,  were  trifling  events,  which 
sink  into  insignificancy  when  put  into  the  scale 
of  comparison  with  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  great  and  important  event  which 
was  destined  to  effect  a  fundamental  revolution 
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in  the  ideas  of  mankind,  and  to  produce  a  total 
change  in  the  moral  aspect  of  the  world. 

Every  one  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances related  in  the  gospel,  that  any  men- 
tion of  them  here  would  be  entirely  misplaced. 
It  is  well  known,  that  its  first  propagators,  in- 
spired with  a  courage  and  perseverance,  which, 
in  their  circumstances,  nothing  earthly  could  be 
supposed  to  give,  dispersed  themselves  into  dif- 
ferent countries  to  announce  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation.  In  this  attempt,  too  great  for  any 
human  abilities,  they  met  with  all  the  difficulties 
and  opposition  that  such  an  undertaking  could 
be  supposed  to  produce.  Indeed  it  could  not 
happen  otherwise.  Poor,  despised,  and  illite- 
rate, destitute  of  all  human  advantages,  they 
undertook  to  propagate  and  establish  a  doctrine 
diametrically  opposite  to  every  religious  opinion 
received  and  venerated  among  men  ;  a  doctrine, 
which  militated  in  the  highest  degree  against 
the  passions  as  well  as  the  prejudices  of  man- 
kind ;  a  doctrine,  in  fine,  subversive  of  every  re- 
ligious establishment,  and  of  every  thing  which 
from  time  immemorial  had  been  revered  and 
held  sacred.  The  Christian  religion  was  first 
preached  at  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  the 
theatre  of  Christ's  passion,  as  well  as  of  many  of 
the  principal  actions  of  his  life.  Some  converts 
were  made,  and  an  infant  church  established,  in 
that  metropolis  of  Judea;  but  the  new  system 
was  rejected  by  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  as  might  indeed  be  expected.  After  their 
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cruel  and  unjust  treatment  of  its  Founder,  during 
his   life,  there  was  little  probability  that  they 
would,   after  his  death,   acknowledge   him   for 
their  Prince  and  Saviour ;  especially,  considering 
how  much  their  minds  were  filled  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  martial  and  conquering  Messiah, 
under   whose   victorious   banners    they   should 
shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  establish  a  power- 
ful empire,  like  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  &c. 
of  old,  or  the  Romans  of  that  age ;  or,  at  least, 
restore  their  nation  to  its  ancient  splendor  and 
ascendancy,  under  the  prosperous  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon.     This  being  the  general  expecta- 
tion of  the  priests,  the  rulers,  and  almost  the 
whole  body  of  the  Jewish  nation,  it  was  in  the 
highest    degree   improbable    that    they  should 
acknowledge  for  their  Messiah  a  person  whom 
they  had  seen  living  in  the  most  humble  and  in- 
digent circumstances  of  humanity,  and  expiring 
in  torments  as  a  contemptible  and  seditious  ma- 
lefactor, in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  which  they 
themselves  had  passed,  or  at  least  procured  to  be 
unjustly  passed  upon  him.    The  gospel  dispensa- 
tion, therefore,  being  rejected  by  the  Jews,  was 
carried  among  the  Gentiles.  Converts  were  made, 
and  churches  established,  in  almost  every  city  of 
the  Roman  empire  ;  in  Antioch,  Damascus,  Phi- 
lippi,    Corinth,   Athens,   Alexandria,  Ephesus, 
Thessalonica,   and  in   Rome  itself;  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  historical  information,  the 
apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,   suffered   martyrdom 
in  the  first  imperial  persecution   under  Nero, 
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who  was  the  first  Roman  persecutor,  and  enacted 
a  sanguinary  decree  against  the  Christians; 
avowedly  not  through  enmity  against  their  re- 
ligious doctrine,  but  on  an  accusation  of  having 
set  fire  to  the  city,  being  desirous  of  removing 
the  imputation  of  that  horrid  act  from  himself, 
by  fixing  it  upon  them.  Christianity  continued, 
however,  to  make  a  rapid  progress,  and  some 
philosophers  and  men  of  learning  saw  good  rea- 
son for  embracing  its  doctrines,  and  following 
its  precepts.  The  system  soon  acquired  a  new 
proof  of  its  divine  authority,  in  the  well  known 
destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  an 
event  circumstantially  foretold  by  Christ  about 
forty  years  before  it  took  place.  The  circum- 
stances of  that  scene  of  desolation  and  carnage 
are  eloquently  related  by  Flavius  Josephus,  who, 
being  first  a  commander  in  that  war,  and  after- 
wards a  prisoner  to  the  Romans,  was  perfectly 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  principal  occur- 
rences which  took  place  in  it,  but  also  with  the 
secret  springs  and  causes  from  whence  it  origin- 
ated; as  he  had  many  times  attended  in  the 
great  council  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  war 
was  resolved  and  ~the  necessary  measures  con- 
certed for  carrying  it  on  with  vigour.  He  had 
also  been  a  spectator  of  all  the  occurrences 
which  took  place  during  the  last  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem; and  we  must  confess  that  he  seems  to 
have  related  things  with  great  accuracy,  and 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  impartiality,  aJ 
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though  we  cannot  be  ignorant  that  he  composed 
his  celebrated  works  under  Roman  influence. 
The  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  entire  deso- 
lation of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  afforded  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  Christianity.  It  was  visi- 
ble to  mankind,  that  a  signal  judgment  had 
fallen  upon  that  people,  and  that,  according  to 
every  appearance,  their  hopes  of  retrieving  their 
national  glory,  and  of  acquiring  a  preponderancy 
in  the  political  scale  of  nations,  were  for  ever 
extinguished.  These  considerations,  in  con- 
nexion with  Christ's  remarkable  prophecy,  and  a 
number  of  other  collateral  circumstances,  could 
not  fail  of  making  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  thinking  men,  who  knew  how  to  re- 
flect and  reason  on  moral  causes  and  events. 
And  as  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  their  hopes  of  temporal  sovereignty, 
formed  at  that  time  no  small  presumption  in 
favour  of  Christianity,  the  singular  continuation 
of  that  people  in  the  same  circumstances  has 
exceedingly  corroborated  that  presumption,  in 
succeeding  ages,  down  to  the  present  day ;  their 
continued  existence,  as  a  distinct  people,  thus 
dispersed  among  all  nations  and  mixed  among 
the  inhabitants  of  all  countries,  without  being 
incorporated  with  any,  exhibiting  a  moral  phae- 
nomenon,  to  which  nothing  parallel  or  similar  is 
found  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Having  exhibited,  I  believe,  a  tolerable  just 
representation  of  the  state  of  the  human  mind, 
in  regard  to  its  religious  ideas  previous  to  the 
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promulgation  of  Christianity,  and  taken  a  slight 
view  of  the  first  propagation  of  a  system  so  preg- 
nant with  great  effects,  I  shall  conclude  with 
assuring  you,  that, 

I  remain, 

Dear  Sir,  yours,  Sec. 


LETTER  XII. 

SIR, 

I  RESUME  the  pen,  at  this  period,  in  order  to 
continue  my  observations  and  reflections  on  the 
history  of  the  human  mind,  and  likewise  take  the 
liberty  of  offering  them  to  your  perusal. 

Being  now  arrived  at  that  period  when  the 
Christian  revelation  had  been  promulgated,  and 
in  some  measure  propagated  in  the  world,  but  as 
yet  remaining  in  silent  obscurity,  let  us  direct  our 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
forms  the  most  conspicuous  object  of  the  times 
we  are  now  exploring. 

The  whole  series  of  political  and  military 
transactions,  which  took  place  under  the  impe- 
rial government,  has  been  so  minutely  related 
by  historians,  that  no  person  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  Belles  Lettres  can  want  any  informa- 
tion on  that  subject.  In  delineating  a  general 
picture,  it  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the 
empire  flourished  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  and 
in  a  state  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  unparal- 
leled in  the  annals  of  nations,  from  the  establish- 
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ment  of  the  imperial  government  by  Augustus 
Caesar,  until  after  the  death  of  Constantine  ;  or, 
we  may  even  extend  this  period  of  political 
greatness  to  the  death  of  Theodosius,  and  the 
last  fatal  division  of  the  empire  between  his  two 
sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  in  which  latter 
period  are  included  about  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  In  this  long  interval  of  time  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire  suffered  several  tran- 
sient interruptions  from  the  revolts  of  command- 
ers of  armies,  intestine  commotions,  the  vices 
and  incapacity  of  emperors,  and  the  inroads  of 
foreign  enemies;  but  the  Roman  power,  im- 
pregnable to  every  mode  of  attack,  surmounted 
every  difficulty,  and  always  rose  superior  to 
every  disaster.  During  the  space  of  almost 
two  hundred  years,  from  the  accession  of  Au- 
gustus to  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
Roman  power  continued  stationary  in  its  full 
meridian  blaze,  and  the  empire  enjoyed  a  state 
of  political  prosperity  and  felicity  which  has 
seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  nation.  Com- 
prising within  her  vast  dominions  all  the  nations 
skilled  in  arts  and  arms,  famed  for  the  valour 
and  discipline  of  her  invincible  legions,  and 
possessing  immense  resources,  Rome,  by  the 
terror  of  her  name,  held  the  barbarous  nations 
in  awe  ;  and  it  was  seldom  that  any  of  them  durst 
provoke  the  display  of  her  victorious  eagles. 
Whenever  they  hazarded  such  a  step,  the  con- 
test was  soon  terminated  ;  the  victories  of  Rome 
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were  brilliant,  her  triumphs  were  glorious,  and 
the  discomfiture  of  her  enemies  decisive  and 
fatal.  As  none  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
presented  any  object  that  could  be  a  temptation 
to  avarice,  the  Romans  could  now  have  no  in- 
ducement to  war,  but  either  the  acquisition  of 
glory,  or  the  repelling  of  the  predatory  inroads 
of  barbarians  on  the  frontiers.  The  political 
system  of  the  emperors  was,  in  general,  more 
pacific  than  that  of  the  republic  had  ever  been ; 
and  excepting  the  war  of  Vespasian  and  Titus 
against  the  Jews,  and  that  of  Trajan  against 
the  Parthians,  we  meet  with  few  important 
scenes  of  carnage  and  devastation  during  the 
above-mentioned  period.  Three  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances alone  may  be  considered,  however, 
as  an  abatement  of  the  felicity  the  Roman 
world  would  otherwise  have  then  enjoyed; 
namely,  the  personal  vices  of  some  of  the  em- 
perors, as  Nero,  Vitellius,  and  Domitian ;  the 
existence  of  slavery,  and  the  frequent  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians.  Much  has  been  said 
by  many  writers  against  the  pernicious  effects 
of  extensive  empire,  but  many  arguments  may 
also  be  adduced  in  its  favour.  The  union  of  a 
numerous  mass  of  people  in  one  political  system 
is  one  of  the  surest  preventives  of  war,  as  the 
division  of  countries  into  a  greater  number  of 
independent  states  is  a  never-failing  source  of 
predatory  hostilities,  of  bloodshed,  rapine,  and 
anarchy.  Wherever  a  country  is  thus  divided, 
such  a  multiplicity  of  jarring  interests  arise,  and 
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so  many  objects  of  ambition  present  themselves, 
as  cannot  fail  of  producing  continual  scenes 
of  contention,  originating  in  the  ambition,  the 
avarice,  and  the  jarring  interests  of  the  rulers 
or  the  subjects,  which  involve  the  people  in  all 
sorts  of  calamities.  Instances  without  number 
might  be  adduced,  but  a  glance  at  the  state  of 
England,  during  the  time  of  the  heptarchy,  will 
suffice  to  exemplify  the  propriety  of  this  observa- 
tion. In  an  extensive  monarchy  there  is  only 
one  great  political  interest,  and  the  objects  of 
ambition,  however  splendid  and  attractive,  are 
fewer,  and  consequently  within  the  reach  of  a 
smaller  number  of  persons;  in  such  a  state  all 
tends  to  one  central  point,  instead  of  deviating  to 
different  centres.  The  vast  collective  mass  of  the 
people  is  united  in  one  political  system,  and  in 
one  general  interest ;  and  the  different  provinces 
which  compose  the  empire  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  free  and  uninterrupted  commerce;  a  cir- 
cumstance of  incalculable  benefit,  both  to  indivi- 
duals and  to  the  whole  community.  Supposing 
even  an  extensive  monarchy  to  be  despotic,  and 
the  monarch  himself  a  sanguinary  and  unfeeling 
tyrant,  yet,  by  reason  of  the  extent  of  his  domi- 
nions, only  a  few  Individuals,  who  most  of  them 
voluntarily  bring  themselves  into  contact  with 
him,  feel  the  effects  of  his  cruelty  and  despotism* 
Those  who,  from  motives  of  ambition  or  inte- 
rest, approach  his  person,  and  serve  him  as  the 
instruments  of  his  tyranny,  are  the  persons  who 
principally  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  the  tyrant 
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The  great  mass  of  the  people  feel  its  pres- 
sure in  a  much  lighter  degree.  Distance  of 
situation,  and  the  great  multitude  of  subjects, 
cause  individuals  to  escape  his  notice.  The  re- 
verse is  the  case  in  petty  states,  where  the  eye  of 
the  tyrant  is  always  upon  the  individuals  of  his 
contracted  dominions ;  and  a  tyrant,  at  the  di- 
stance of  a  thousand  miles,  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  a  tyrant  at  home,  at  our  very  doors. 
The  history  of  mankind  affords  a  multiplicity 
of  proofs,  that  extensive  monarchies  are  more 
conducive  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  and 
the  general  interests  of  humanity,  than  petty 
states ;  and  the  Roman  history  furnishes  many 
convincing  arguments  that  a  monarchical,  is 
preferable  to  a  republican  government.  Some 
of  the  emperors  were  monsters  of  vice  and  cru- 
elty ;  yet,  if  we  consider  and  compare  the  con- 
dition of  Rome,  and  her  extensive  empire  under 
the  republican  and  imperial  government :  if  we 
consider  the  restless  and  harassed  state  of  her 
citizens  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  their  com- 
pulsive military  conscriptions,  their  tumults, 
their  intestine  commotions  and  unceasing  hosti- 
lities, with  the  surrounding  nations,  and  then 
contemplate  her  pacific  splendor  under  the  im- 
perial government :  if  we  consider  every  circum- 
stance, and  make  a  just  estimate  of  things,  we 
shall  not,  perhaps,  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
Romans  more  happy  under  the  very  worst  of 
their  emperors,  than  under  the  republican  sys- 
tem. It  is  at  least  an  unquestionable  truth,  that 
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they  sometimes  enjoyed  more  public  tranquillity 
in  the  space  of  one  reign ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
those  of  Augustus,  of  Tiberius,  of  Adrian,  and 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  than  they  had  experienced 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
republic.  Several,  even  of  those  emperors  who 
are  stigmatised  with  the  names  of  tyrants,  were 
beloved  not  only  by  the  soldiery  but  by  the  peo- 
ple :  if  they  were  tyrants,  the  senate,  that  proud 
aristocratic  body,  which  had  so  long  oppressed 
the  people,  was  the  principal  object  />f  their 
tyranny. 

The  most  flourishing  and  pacific  period  of  the 
imperial  government  ended  with  the  reign  of 
Antoninus.  In  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
his  successor,  the  Quadi,  Altemanni,  &c.  who 
inhabited  some  parts  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
other  districts  of  Germany,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Danube,  made  dreadful  irruptions  into  the 
empire ;  as  did  afterwards  the  Dacians,  who 
inhabited  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  and  most  of 
that  part  of  Hungary  which  lies  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Danube.  After  these  the  Goths 
proved  terrible  enemies  to  the  Roman  empire. 
This  nation,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  im- 
perial Rome,  and  which  acted  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  subversion  of  the  empire,  was  origin- 
ally fixed  in  Scandinavia,  the  modern  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  emigrated  from  thence  as 
early  as  the  Christian  aera.  In  the  time  of  An- 
toninus they  were  seated  in  Prussia  and  Pome- 
rania,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula ;  and  at 
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the  same  time  the  Vandals  were  seated  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Germany,  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  extending  as  far  westward  as  the 
Elbe.  The  Goths  again  emigrated  more  to  the 
south-east,  and  took  possession  of  the  Ukraine ; 
and  moving  still  farther  southward,  subdued  the 
Dacians,  and  fixed  their  residence  in  Dacia, 
where  they  proved  such  formidable  enemies  to 
Rome.  The  dominions  of  the  Goths  were 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Euxine  sea,  on  the 
south  by  the  Danube,  and  they  were  divided  into 
,two  kingdoms,  that  of  the  eastern,  or  Ostrogoths, 
and  that  of  the  western,  or  Visigoths.  Their  ter- 
ritories comprised  part  of  Hungary  to  the  west, 
but  how  far  they  extended  northwards  cannot  be 
determined,  as  the  Gothic  empire  sometimes 
comprehended  a  great  part  of  Poland  and  Ger- 
many, and  at  other  periods  was  contracted  with- 
in much  narrower  bounds.  It  is,  indeed,  impos- 
sible to  assign  the  limits  of  those  barbarous  na- 
tions, whose  whole  history,  if  it  could  be  had, 
would  display  nothing  but  successive  scenes  of 
emigration,  conquest,  bloodshed,  and  plunder. 
The  Goths  having  seated  themselves  in  Dacia, 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  crossed  the 
Danube  in  that  of  his  successor  the  Emperor 
Decius,  and  made  their  first  inroad  into  the 
Roman  empire.  The  Emperor  Decius,  having 
come  to  an  engagement  with  them,  was  defeated 
and  slain,  and  his  body  was  never  found,  and 
his  successor,  Gallus,  concluded  an  ignominious 
peace.  The  restless  and  enterprising  Goths,  not- 
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withstanding,  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  crossing 
the  Euxine  in  three  grand  divisions,  plundered 
the  city  of  Nicomedia,  and  all  Asia  Minor.  They 
also  sailed  down  the  Hellespont,  took  Athens, 
and  plundered  all  Greece ;  and  their  reiterated 
irruptions,  at  that  period,  seemed  to  threaten 
nothing  less  than  the  entire  conquest  or  desola- 
tion of  the  first  provinces  of  the  empire. 

A  particular  detail  of  transactions  and  events 
with  which  every  one  who  has  perused  the  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  empire  is  acquainted,  would 
here  be  unnecessary.  Such  a  summary  as  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  concatenation  of  events, 
and  concentrate  the  substance  of  historical  in- 
formation, is  all  that  is  requisite  in  a  general 
view.  It  suffices  therefore  to  observe  that  those 
barbarous  nations,  although  generally  defeated, 
and  often  with  prodigious  slaughter,  whenever 
the  Roman  armies  could  bring  them  to  an  en- 
gagement, notwithstanding  their  bloody  defeats, 
incessantly  renewed  their  depredations,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Gallienus,  their  irruptions  were  so 
numerous,  and  their  attacks  so  general  on  al- 
most every  part  of  the  Roman  frontiers,  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  empire  seemed  to  be  at 
hand.  In  addition  to  the  calamities  occasioned 
by  foreign  wars,  many  of  the  commanders  of 
armies,  and  governors  of  provinces,  erected  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  the  Roman  empire  be- 
came an  entire  scene  of  anarchy,  and  exhibited 
as  finished  a  picture  of  political  infelicity,  as  it 
had  formerly  done  of  prosperity  and  splendor* 
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The  reign  of  Gallienus  was  not  only  exceed- 
ingly disastrous,  but  likewise  peculiarly  disgrace- 
ful to  the  Roman  name ;  for  the  emperor  Vale- 
rian, father  of  Gallienus,  was  at  this  calamitous 
period  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Sapores,  king 
of  Persia,  who  is  said  by  historians  to  have 
treated  him  with  great  indignity,  obliging  the 
unfortunate  emperor  to  stoop  down,  and  present 
his  bended  body  as  a  footstool,  when  the  insult- 
ing victor  mounted  his  horse.  Sapores  is  also 
said  to  have  at  last  commanded  him  to  be  flayed 
after  his  death,  some  say  while  he  was  alive, 
and  his  skin  to  be  hung  in  the  hall  of  audience, 
and  kept  as  a  monument  to  show  that  the 
Romans  were  not  invincible.  If  these  circum- 
stances be  true,  which  however  are  questioned 
by  some,  they  are  exceedingly  disgraceful  to 
the  Roman  name,  and  especially  to  Gallienus, 
the  worthless  and  unfeeling  son  of  a  brave,  but 
unfortunate  father.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
Valerian  was  never  liberated  :  arid  his  deplorable 
fate  is  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  instances 
which  history  affords,  of  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune and  the  precarious  and  transitory  nature  of 
human  greatness.  In  this  disastrous  reign,  the 
civil  and  foreign  wars  which  raged  throughout 
the  whole  Roman  world  produced  a  famine, 
which  was  succeeded  by  so  dreadful  a  pesti- 
lence, that  during  a  considerable  tinge  above 
five  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  died  daily 
in  the  city  of  Rome ;  and,  according  to  the  cal- 
culations of  some  authors,  although  there  be 
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some  reason  to  suspect  them  of  exaggeration, 
nearly  half  x>f  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire 
perished  by  the  united  calamities  of  war,  famine, 
and  pestilence. 

The  reign  of  Gallienus  stands,  unfortunately, 
distinguished  as  the  most  calamitous  period 
that  Rome  ever  saw,  from  the  aera  of  the 
second  Punic  war  to  the  reign  of  Honorius. 
Claudius,  a  soldier  of  mean  extraction,  and  ori- 
ginally a  peasant  of  Illy ricum,  a  province  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube,  and  to  the  east 
of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
being  elected  emperor,  did  as  much  as  could  be 
done  in  a  short  reign  of  three  years,  to  retrieve 
the  glory  of  the  empire ;  and  the  succeeding 
vigorous  and  military  reigns,  of  Probus  and 
Aurelianus,  both  of  them,  like  Claudius,  ori- 
ginally Illyrian  peasants,  restored  Rome  to  her 
former  power  and  grandeur.  The  victories  of 
Probus  equalled  those  of  the  greatest  heroes  of 
antiquity;  and  the  reign  of  Aurelianus  was  a 
continued  scene  of  military  operations,  and  of 
the  most  brilliant  successes.  In  his  time,  the 
Altemanni,  crossing  the  Danube,  penetrated  as 
far  as  Milan ;  and  finding  their  retreat  inter- 
cepted by  the  Emperor  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  they  made  so  dreadful  an  irruption 
into  Italy,  that  the  imperial  city  itself  was 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation.  At  that 
alarming  crisis,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  inclosed 
the  city,  and  part  of  the  suburbs,  with  that  cele- 
brated wall  called  the  wall  of  Aurelian.  That 
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warlike  Emperor  having,  however,  repulsed  and 
almost  totally  exterminated  the  invading  army, 
was  assassinated  on  his  march  against  the  Per- 
sians. Although  the  glory  of  the  empire  was 
thus  retrieved,  and  its  territories  restored  to 
their  former  extent  by  those  illustrious  peasants 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  yet  we  cannot 
but  suppose  that  it  must  have  considerably  suf- 
fered from  such  scenes  of  war  and  anarchy. 
The  nations  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Danube, 
from  its  source  to  its  entrance  into  the  Euxine 
sea,  having  become  more  acquainted  with  the 
wealth  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  continually 
hovering  upon  the  frontiers,  ready  to  seize  every 
opportunity  of  bursting,  like  a  torrent,  into  the 
provinces.  The  fate  of  Rome,  however,  was 
suspended,  and  her  enemies  held  at  defiance  by 
the  irresistible  valour  and  discipline  of  her  in- 
vincible legions,  under  the  conduct  of  a  series 
of  illustrious  commanders,  as  Diocletian,  Maxi- 
min,  Galerius,  Constantius  Chlorus,  and  others, 
who  had  been  trained  under  those  warlike  em- 
perors, Claudius,  Aurelianus,  and  Probus ;  and 
who,  being  most  of  them  persons  of  an  obscure 
origin,  had,  by  passing  through  all  the  grada- 
tions of  military  promotion,  risen  from  poverty 
and  obscurity  to  the  empire  of  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  space  of  an  hundred  years,  immediately 
preceding  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  Roman 
empire  exhibited  a  political  picture  of  a  remark- 
able and  extraordinary  nature,  of  which  the  pro- 
minent features  were  the  frequent  revolutions. 
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in  the  imperial  command,  with  the  sudden  ad- 
vancement,   degradation,   and    assassination    of 
emperors,  the  revolt  of  commanders ;  and,  upon 
the   whole,   the   empire   frequently  a   scene   of 
anarchy,  and  rent    with   intestine  commotions, 
yet  presenting  on  every  side  a  formidable  and 
terrific  front  to  its  foreign  enemies.     Neverthe- 
less., there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  but  the  col- 
lective mass  of  the  inhabitants  enjoyed,  even  in 
this  confused  state,  a  greater  share  of  happiness 
than  under  the  republican  government.     In  the 
times  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  inter- 
nal commotions  and  frequent  revolutions  in  the 
imperial  government,  chiefly  affected  the   mili- 
tary men.     They  were  the  actors,  and  they  were 
the  principal  sufferers  in  those  transactions ;  the 
people  took  little  part  in  them  ;  and  the  inroads 
of  Barbarians  were  temporary  and  adventitious 
calamities :    but   under  the  republican   govern- 
ment war  was  interwoven  with  the  constitution, 
and   almost  essential    to   its  existence.     Every 
citizen    was  a  soldier,    and    Rome   resembled  a 
camp.     Hostilities    were  continual ;    every  pro- 
vince exhibited  a  scene   of  devastation  and  ra- 
pine, until  it  obtained  tranquillity  by  its  subju- 
gation.    The  system  of  the  senate  was  to  keep 
the  people  in  a  state  of  continual  warfare ;  that 
of  the  Emperors    was   to   soften  their   military 
disposition,  and  they  rather  chose  to  trust  their 
own  safety,  and  that  of  the  empire,  to  the  sup- 
port  of  standing   armies,   accustomed  to   their 
commands,   attached   to  their  persons,  and  re- 
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cririted  from  all  the  different  classes  of  their 
subjects,  than  to  military  conscriptions  of  proud 
and  refractory  citizens. 

During  the  space  of  fifty-six  years,  which 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  Gallienus  and  the 
accession  of  Constantine  to  the  undivided  em- 
pire of  the  world,  a  series  of  warlike  Emperors 
had  every  where  repulsed  the  Barbarians,  and 
retrieved  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name.  The 
empire  had  resumed  its  former  splendor,  and 
displayed  the  same  exterior  show  of  power  and 
grandeur  as  in  the  first  ages  after  the  reign  of 
Augustus ;  but  during  the  last  thirty-seven  years 
of  this  period,  the  imperial  command  was  in  a 
divided  state.  Diocletian  making  Maximin  his 
associate  in  the  imperial  dignity,  those  Emperors 
made  a  division  of  the  empire,  the  former 
governing  the  east,  and  the  latter  the  west. 
This  system  was  continued,  and  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions  were  multiplied,  so  that  at  one 
period  the  empire  was  governed  by  six  Empe- 
rors, Constantine,  Maxentius,  and  Maximian  in 
the  west,  and  Licinius,  Maximin,  and  Galerius 
in  the  east.  In  this  singular  system  each  of  the 
Emperors  exercised  the  sovereign  authority  in 
his  own  part  of  the  empire,  but  their  joint  au- 
thority extended  over  the  whole ;  and  all  pub- 
lic edicts  were  issued  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Emperors.  This  division  of  the  empire  con- 
tinued until  the  joint  Emperors,  regarding  one 
another  as  rivals,  at  last  became  open  enemies, 
and  involved  the  empire  in  civil  wars,  which 
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ended  in  the  elevation  of  Constantine  to  the 
united  sovereignty  of  the  whole,  A.  D.  306. 

That  Emperor  having,  by  his  signal  military 
achievements,  in  a  series  of  successful  wars,  and 
the  successive  defeats  of  Maxentius  and  Lici- 
nius,  rendered  himself  sole  master  of  the  Roman 
world,  turned  his  victorious  arms  against  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  Rome.  Crossing  the 
Danube,  he  penetrated  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  Dacia,  and  reduced  the  Goths,  and  other 
barbarous  nations  of  those  quarters,  to  such  ex- 
tremities, that  during  the  greatest  part  of  his 
reign,  no  enemy  durst  make  an  attack  upon  the 
empire,  which  then  enjoyed  a  profound  tran- 
quillity, and  displayed  a  degree  of  power  and 
splendor  unequalled  since  the  reign  of  Antoni- 
nus. After  this  summary  of  events,  from  the 
reign  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Constantine,  the 
general  political  and  social  state  of  the  Romans, 
during  that  period,  in  the  next  place  claims  our 
attention. 

The  political  system  of  Rome,  under  the  im- 
perial government,  was  singular  and  unprece- 
dented :  and  the  empire  might  justly  be  defined 
a  despotic  monarchy  under  the  form  of  a  re- 
public. The  senatorial  and  consular  dignities 
still  existed,  and  all  the  republican  forms  re- 
mained. The  offices  of  JEdile,  Praetor,  &c.  re- 
mained as  during  the  existence  of  the  republic; 
but  under  the  imperial  government  those  offices 
were  only  nominal ;  and  Augustus  had  the  ad- 
dress to  unite  most  of  them  in  his  own  person, 
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a  piece  of  policy  which  proves  that  consummate 
statesman  not  to  have  been  ignorant  how  much 
mankind  are  influenced  by  names.  The  greatest 
and  wisest  of  his  successors  followed  his  exam- 
ple, and  all  the  Emperors,  who  knew  and  con- 
sulted their  own  interest,  affected  to  respect 
those  republican  forms:  and  during  the  first 
age  of  the  imperial  government,  if  the  election 
of  the  Emperor  was  not  made  in  the  first  place 
by  the  senate,  the  authority  and  approbation 
of  that  body  was  deemed  necessary  to  sanction 
the  election,  and  render  it  valid.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  the  military  thought  them- 
selves alone  entitled  to  the  right  of  electing 
their  Emperors,  and  became  the  sole  arbiters  of 
their  destiny.  The  Emperors  were  elected  or 
deposed  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  army :  and 
the  senate,  in  order  to  maintain  at  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  authority,  which  it  no  longer 
possessed,  hastened  to  ratify  those  military  elec- 
tions. The  Praetorian  guards  first  arrogated 
this  right  to  themselves,  and  their  example  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Legionaries.  This  military 
mode  of  election  was  once  carried  to  such  a 
height  of  extravagant  and  shameless  effrontery, 
that  the  Praetorian  guards,  having  deposed  and 
murdered  the  Emperor  Pertinax,  disposed  of 
the  imperial  dignity  by  public  sale,  exhibiting 
an  instance  of  military  usurpation  and  licentious- 
ness unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world; 
the  sovereignty  of  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful empire  that  ever  existed,  sold  by  public 
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auction  to  the  best  bidder !  The  price  for 
which  they  sold  it  to  Didius  Julianus  was,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gibbon,  6250  drachmas,  amount- 
ing to  about  2001.  sterling  per  man.  The  im- 
perial constitution  of  Rome  was  entirely  a  sys- 
tem of  military  despotism.  The  imperial  title 
and  dignity  were  of  a  military  nature,  and  after 
the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  soldiery  had  the 
entire  disposal  of  them,  and  were,  in  fact,  the 
only  sovereigns  of  the  empire,  neither  the  senate 
nor  the  people  having  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, or  in  the  election  of  their  Emperors,  only 
the  name  of  the  senate  seemed  to  give  a  legal 
sanction  and  constitutional  validity  to  the  mili- 
tary elections.  It  seems,  that  after  popular  as- 
semblies were  abolished,  on  the  accession  of  Ti- 
berius, the  ostensible  constitution  of  the  im- 
perial government  was,  that  the  Emperor  should 
be  elected  by  the  senate  as  generalissimo  of  the 
whole  armed  force  of  the  empire ;  or,  as  the 
Romans  still  called  it,  of  the  republic ;  that  the 
senate  should  be  the  sole  legislative  body,  but 
that  the  executive  power  should  be  committed  to 
the  Emperor.  But  the  actual  constitution  was, 
that  the  Emperors  were  elected  and  supported 
by  the  military,  who  were  the  real  sovereigns, 
and  the  Emperor  their  agent,  exhibiting  a  speci- 
men of  the  very  worst  kind  of  elective  mo- 
narchies; no  Emperor,  how  great  soever  might 
be  his  virtues  or  his  abilities,  being  able  to  main- 
tain his  standing,  unless  he  took  care  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  the  army.  The  Emperors 
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possessing  the  executive  power,  with  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  empire  at  their  disposal, 
set  aside  the  legislative  authority  of  the  senate. 
Until  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  Emperors  pro- 
mulgated their  laws  in  the  character  of  Roman 
magistrates,  authorised  by  the  senate:  but  Adrian 
constituted  himself  the  fountain  of  the  law ;  and 
after  his  reign,  not  only  the  public  administra- 
tion, but  also  the  private  jurisprudence  of  the 
empire,  was  modelled  by  the  will  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  Romans 
had,  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  departed 
from  those  maxims  which  excluded  persons  of 
an  inferior  class  from  admission  into  the  army. 
We  have  remarked,  that  C.  Marius  was  the  first 
who  enlisted  persons  of  such  a  description,  and 
that  his  example  was  followed  by  other  ambitious 
leaders.  Indeed  it  could  hardly  be  supposed, 
that  either  a  Sylla,  a  Caesar,  or  a  Pompey  would 
exclude  from  their  armies  any  that  were  willing, 
and  appeared  able  to  render  them  effective  ser- 
vice; and,  consequently,  before  the  extinction 
of  the  republican  system,  a  considerable  change 
had,  in  that  respect,  taken  place. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  go- 
vernment, the  Emperors,  as  before  observed, 
preferring  regular  standing  armies,  levied  in 
the  provinces,  to  military  conscriptions  of  citi- 
zens, adopted  the  mode  of  recruiting  from  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  people,  and  admitting  per- 
sons of  every  description  to  the  honour  of  being 
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qualified  to  enlist  in  the  Roman  legions;  and 
also  conferred  on  such  as  enrolled  themselves 
the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  which,  by 
reason  of  exemption  from  the  tributary  taxes 
paid  by  the  provincials,  and  the  public  dona- 
tions of  money,  &c.  already  mentioned,  were 
very  great,  and  had  been  rather  augmented 
than  diminished  under  the  Emperors.  The 
annual  stipend  of  the  legionaries,  as  fixed  by 
Domitian,  who  had  somewhat  augmented  their 
pay,  was  twelve  pieces  of  gold,  a  sum  nearly 
equivalent  to  ten  pounds  sterling ;  and  each 
legionary  soldier,  after  twenty  years  service,  re- 
ceived about  an  hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  its 
equivalent  in  land. 

The  famous  corps,  called  the  Praetorian  guards, 
was  established  by  Augustus  for  his  body  guards, 
and  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  Their  pay 
and  perquisites  were  double  of  those  of  the  le- 
gionaries. At  first  they  consisted  of  about  ten 
thousand  men.  Of  these,  three  cohorts  were 
quartered  in  Rome,  and  the  rest  in  the  en- 
virons. They  were  all  assembled  at  Rome,  by 
Tiberius,  and  fixed  in  a  permanent  camp  under 
the  walls.  Vitellius  augmented  their  number  to 
fifteen  thousand.  These  Praetorian  guards  were 
recruited  from  the  flower  of  the  Italian  youth, 
until  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  who  ca- 
shiered them  as  a  punishment  for  the  murder  of 
the  Emperor  Pertinax,  and  their  presumptuous 
sale  of  the  empire  by  public  auction.  Severus 
then  formed  a  new  body  of  Praetorian  guards, 
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amounting  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand,  and 
composed  of  the  best  soldiers,  selected  out  of 
every  legion.  That  Emperor  increased  the  pay 
and  perquisites  of  the  soldiery  beyond  all  former 
example,  and  taught  them  to  expect,  and  finally 
to  claim,  extraordinary  donatives  on  every  oc- 
casion of  public  festivity  or  danger.  Diocletian 
and  Maximianus  dismissed  the  Praetorian  corps 
from  their  former  station  of  body  guards,  and 
called  to  that  duty  two  regiments  of  Illyrians, 
whom  they  named  Jovians  and  Herculeans,  as 
they  themselves  assumed  the  names  of  Jovius 
and  Herculeus ;  willing,  it  seems,  to  make  their 
subjects  believe  that  they  ranked  among  the 
gods,  or  at  least  were  of  celestial  descent.  Con- 
stantine,  after  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  impolitic  to  suffer  the  existence 
of  so  dangerous  a  corps,  finally  abolished  the 
Praetorian  guards ;  and  having,  in  consequence 
of  their  resistance,  forced  their  fortified  camp 
under  the  walls  of  Rome,  dispersed  them  among 
the  troops  of  the  provinces.  Thus  was  broken 
and  dispersed  that  celebrated  military  corps, 
which  had  so  often  disposed  of  the  empire  of 
the  world. 

When  we  concluded  our  observations  at  the 
period  marked  by  the  reign  of  Augustus,  we 
contemplated  Rome  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory, 
mistress  of  the  world,  the  centre  of  power,  wealth, 
and  learning,  as  well  as  of  luxury  and  dissipation; 
her  wealth  and  power  had  scarcely  any  further 
opportunity  of  augmentation ;  but  her  luxury, 
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although,  like  her  greatness,  it  seemed  to  have 
arrived  at  its  ultimate  pitch,  was  considerably 
increased  under  the  imperial  government.  Her 
citizens  no  longer  thought  of  conquest  and 
plunder,  but  of  tranquillity  and  enjoyment. 
Her  wars,  as  already  observed,  were  beyond 
comparison  less  frequent  than  under  the  re- 
publican system,  and  were  oftener  undertaken 
for  defence  than  for  aggrandisement  of  power, 
or  extension  of  dominion.  This  change,  from 
a  system  of  perpetual  warfare,  to  a  love  of  peace, 
proceeded  partly  from  the  pacific  dispositions  of 
several  of  the  Emperors,  and  the  depression  of 
the  senate,  which  no  longer  possessed  the  power 
of  dragging  the  people  out  to  arms  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  asserting  the  glory  of  the  re- 
public and  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people ; 
and,  perhaps,  most  of  all,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  empire  having  nothing  to  gain,  but  much 
to  lose  by  hostilities,  the  state  of  the  surround- 
ing  nations  being  such  that  the  conquest  of  them 
could  afford  no  prospect  of  gratification  to  am- 
bition, avarice,  and  luxury. 

The  splendid  exhibitions  of  the  Circus  were 
more  pompous,  and  the  public  games  were  ce- 
lebrated with  greater  magnificence,  under  the 
imperial  than  they  had  been  under  the  repub- 
lican government ;  and  the  triumphs  of  several 
of  the  Emperors,  especially  of  Vespasian,  and 
his  son  Titus,  also  those  of  Trajan,  Prbbus,  and 
Aurelian,  exhibited  scenes  of  unparalleled  mag- 
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nificence.     It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of 
the  Emperors,  as  it  had  formerly  been  of  the 
senate,   to  keep  the  restless  populace  in  humour 
by  amusing  them  with  pompous  spectacles,  and 
indulging  them  with  liberal  donations ;  as  also 
by   embellishing   the   city,   which  almost   every 
Emperor,  whose  reign  was  of  any  considerable 
duration,  ornamented  with  some  superb  edifice, 
as  a  permanent  mark  of  his  grandeur,  and  of  his 
affection  for  the  Roman  people.     The  city  was 
consequently  exceedingly  embellished  under  the 
imperial  government.   The  most  magnificent  edi- 
fices, and  other  stupendous  works,  which  have 
attracted   the   admiration   of  posterity,    and   of 
which  the  venerable  ruins  to  this  day  attest  the 
instability  of  human  power  and  grandeur,  were 
the  works  of  the  Emperors ;  such  were  the  am- 
phitheatres of  Nero  and  Titus — the  triumphal 
arches — the  column  of  Trajan— the  mausoleum 
of  Adrian  now  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo — the 
baths  of  Diocletian,  and  many  others,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.      During   this 
period  the  city  was  undoubtedly  enlarged  as  well 
as  embellished.  And  as  the  case  is  in  all  wealthy 
and  luxurious  capitals,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
great  numbers  of  artisans  and  traders,  of  every 
description,  would  flock  to  a  place  whicluwas  the 
centre    of  wealth  and   the   seat  of  dissipation. 
This    supposition    is   probable;   but   however, 
some  suppose  that  Rome  was  never  more  popu- 
lous,   nor   much   more   extensive,   than    in   the 
reign  of  Augustus ;  a  supposition  which  does  not 
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seem  compatible  with  the  existing  circumstances 
of  those  times.  This  is  a  point,  however,  which 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine,  as  historians 
have  left  us  in  the  dark  concerning  those  import- 
ant particulars,  while  they  have  told  us  all  they 
knew,  and  more  than  they  knew,  of  battles, 
sieges,  rebellions,  and  usurpations;  and  filled 
their  pages  with  narratives  of  slaughter  and  de- 
solation which  disgrace  human  nature.  These 
things  they  pretend  to  display  with  as  much  mi- 
nute accuracy  as  if  they  had  been  spectators  of 
each  bloody  scene,  and  privy  to  every  disgrace- 
ful crime  they  expose  to  view :  while,  in  regard 
to  the  literary,  scientific,  and  commercial  im- 
provements of  nations,  they  leave  us  to  guess 
what  we  can  from  broken  hints  which  have  ca- 
sually dropped  from  their  pens,  by  reason  of 
their  being  in  connexion  with  circumstances  of 
inferior  magnitude,  which  it  has  pleased  them 
to  relate.  An  acquaintance  with  history  is,  how- 
ever, absolutely  necessary  to  every  one  who  pre- 
tends to  any  degree  of  general  information  and 
knowledge  of  mankind.  It  must  be  studied, 
such  as  it  is,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it  we 
can. 

An  author  who  was  contemporary  with  the 
Emperors  Constantine,  Constantius,  and  Julian, 
has  left  us  a  striking  picture  of  Roman  luxury 
in  that  age.  The  grandees  of  Rome,  he  says, 
showed  their  rank  and  consequence  by  the  lofti- 
ness of  their  chariots,  which  were  many  of  them 
of  massy  silver,  curiously  carved,  and  the  trap- 
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pings  of  their  horses  and  mules  richly  embossed 
and  ornamented  with  gold,  and  made  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  their  opulence  in  the  ponder- 
ous magnificence  of  their  dress.  Their  long 
robes  of  purple  silk  floating  in  the  wind,  as  they 
were  moved  by  art  or  accident,  occasionally 
discovered  they:  rich  tunics,  gorgeously  em- 
broidered with  the  figures  of  divers  animals. 
The  example  of  the  nobles  was  followed  by  the 
matrons  and  ladies,  with  the  wealthy  plebeians, 
whose  superb  carriages  were  continually  driving 
round  the  immense  extent  of  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs. In  fine,  luxury  was,  in  the1  latter  ages  of 
the  empire,  carried  to  an  extreme  in  Rome. 

The  tragic  and  comic  muses  had  remained 
almost  silent  since  the  extinction  of  the  repub- 
lic. Under  the  imperial  government  their  places 
were  occupied  by  licentious  farce,  effeminate 
music,  and  splendid  pageantry  ;  and  the  panto- 
mime was  much  in  fashion  among  the  Romans 
of  the  latter  ages.  The  spacious  and  magni- 
ficent theatres  of  Rome  were  filled  by  three  thou- 
sand female  dancers,  and  three  thousand  singers, 
with  the  masters  of  the  different  chorusses.  But 
the  principal  and  most  splendid  amusement  of 
the  Roman  people  consisted  in  the  frequent  ex- 
hibitions of  the  public  games  and  spectacles  in 
the  Circus.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  public 
baths,  to  which  persons  of  all  ranks  had  access  at 
a  very  moderate  expense  ;  the  price  of  admission 
not  much  exceeding  one  eighth  of  an  English 
penny.  No  other  city  ever  afforded  such  a  mul- 
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tiplicity  of  magnificent  exhibitions  and  splendid 
amusements,  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  Rome  fur- 
nished to  her  numerous  inhabitants ;  and  in  no 
other  metropolis  of  the  ancient  or  modern  world, 
have  luxury,  dissipation,  and  ostentatious  pa- 
rade, been  carried  to  such  an  height  of  extra- 
vagance. 

While  we  contemplate  the  unparalleled  mag- 
nificence and  splendor  of  Rome,  and  the  unex- 
ampled luxury  and  dissipation  of  her  inhabit- 
ants, under  the  imperial  government,  we  can- 
not, however,  but  lament  the  decline  of  learning 
during  the  same  period.  Popular  assemblies 
were  discountenanced  by  Augustus,  and  totally 
abolished  at  the  accession  of  Tiberius.  Elo- 
quence, therefore,  the  grand  object  of  Roman, 
as  it  'had  formerly  been  of  Grecian  study,  lost 
its  utility  and  importance,  and  even  in  the  se- 
nate was  of  little  advantage  to  its  possessor  or 
to  the  public.  Whatever  forms  might  still  ex- 
ist, the  constitution  was  totally  changed.  No- 
thing could  be  effected  by  influencing  the  minds 
of  the  senators,  or  moving  the  passions  of  the 
people  by  the  charms  of  eloquence.  All  was  at 
the  disposal  of  a  military  commander,  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Imperator  or  General,  which 
we  translate  Emperor ;  a  title,  which,  among  the 
Romans,  literally  signified  Generalissimo,  or 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  whole  armed  force 
of  the  republic,  as  the  Roman  empire  was  still 
improperly  called.  Eloquence  having  therefore 
lost  its  influence,  the  cultivation  of  letters  was 
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no  longer  pursued  with  the  same  avidity  as  for- 
merly.    It  was,  indeed,   perhaps   impossible  to 
carry  philological  learning  beyond  the  point  to 
which  it  had  been  carried  in  the  latter  times  of 
the  republic,  as  the  most  elegant  writers  among 
the  moderns  have  not  been  able  to  surpass  the 
compositions  of  Cicero,  and  the  writers  of  the 
Augustan  age.     Roman  literature,  however,  did 
not  long  remain  stationary,  but  soon  began  to 
decline.     During  that  prosperous  and  luminous 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  establishment 
of  the  imperial  government  and  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius,  the  decline  of  learning  and  the  arts 
was  less  perceptible  ;  for  although  senatorial  and 
forensic  eloquence  had  lost  power  and  utility,  a 
taste  for  letters  was  nevertheless  kept  up  by  the 
munificence  and  examples  of  the  Emperors,  who 
were  most  of  them  men  of  letters,  and  some  of 
them,  particularly  Augustus,  Adrian,  Antoninus, 
and  M.  Aurelius,  were  great  patrons  and  pro- 
moters of  learning.     After  this  period,  science 
and  literature  rapidly  fell  into  a  declining  state. 
Many  of  the  succeeding  Emperors  were  illite- 
rate peasants,   who,  by  a  train  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances had,   from  the  lowest  class  of  peo- 
ple, been  raised  to  the  imperial  purple,  and  held 
literary  pursuits  and  acquirements  in  low  esti- 
mation.   No  farther  progress  in  science  had  been 
made  beyond  the  attainments  of  the  Augustan 
age.     The  philosophy  of  the  Chaldaeans,  Egyp- 
tians,   Persians,    Greeks,  and  Romans,  chiefly 
consisted  in  moral  observations,  rules,  and  pre- 
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cepts,  or  in  subtile  questions  and  abstruse  spe- 
culations, in  which  the  human  mind,  after  it  had 
arrived  at  a  certain  point,  could  proceed  no  far- 
ther on  any  fixed  principles,  and  lost  itself  in 
wild  conjecture.    They  were  not  acquainted  with 
that  kind  of  philosophy  founded  on  experiment, 
by  which  the  moderns  have  ascertained  so  many 
doubtful  points,  and  made  such  numerous  and 
important  discoveries.     Before  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  every  kind  of  science  and  learning  had 
sunk  far  below  its  former  pitch.    That  Emperor, 
however,  gave  great  encouragement  to  men  of 
genius,  and  although  destitute  of  a  literary  edu- 
cation himself,    made  every  possible   effort  for 
the  revival  of  a  taste  for  learning  and  the  fine 
arts,  especially  the  latter,  of  which  he  found  a 
want  for  the  embellishment  of  Constantinople; 
but  the  decline  was  too  great  to  be  retrieved  in 
the  space  of  one  reign,  and  the  succeeding  ages 
proved  unfavourable  to  their  culture.  The  reign 
of   Constantine,  however,  produced,  or   found 
already  formed,  some  men  of  extraordinary  ta- 
lents and  erudition  among  the  Christians,  par- 
ticularly the  eloquent  Lactantius,  and  the  famous 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cesarea,  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon erudition,  as  may  be  discovered  in  his  writ- 
ings ;  for  in  one  of  his  works,  the  Prep.  Evange- 
lica,  he  quotes  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  Greek 
authors.     In  this  age,  the  study  of  divinity  be- 
gan to  be  the  prevailing  taste   in  the  literary 
world. 

The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  slavery  is 
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not  the  least  pleasing  subject  of  contemplation 
afforded  by  imperial  Rome.  It  has  already  been 
observed,  that  the  general  change  in  the  political 
and  social  circumstances  of  the  Romans  had 
proved  extremely  favorable  to  their  slaves  ;  and 
that,  from  the  concurrence  of  various  causes,  the 
condition  of  slavery  was  exceedingly  ameliorated 
before  the  extinction  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment. The  same  combination  of  causes  exist- 
ing in  a  still  greater  extent,  operated  also  with 
greater  efficacy  in  favour  of  that  oppressed  class 
of  mortals  under  the  imperial  system  ;  as  luxury, 
which  had  proved  so  favourable  to  the  Roman 
slaves,  still  increased ;  and  the  pacific  system 
of  the  Emperors,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  government,  until  the  incursions  of  the 
Barbarians  roused  them  to  arms,  with  the  tran- 
quillity the  empire  had  in  general  enjoyed  from 
the  accession  of  Augustus,  to  that  of  M.  Aurelius, 
had  caused  the  influx  of  slaves  to  be  inconsider- 
able ;  a  circumstance  which  necessarily  rendered 
them  more  valuable,  and  caused  them  to  be 
more  highly  prized.  The  republican  ideas  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  tributary  distributions  to 
the  poorer  class  of  the  citizens,  precluded  among 
the  higher  ranks  the  inclination,  and  among  the 
lower  class  the  necessity  of  undertaking  those 
employments,  which,  among  the  moderns,  are 
so  far  from  being  disgraceful,  that  they  are 
esteemed  highly  honourable ;  and  those  offices  of 
honour  and  emolument,  which  in  modern  courts 
are  conferred  on  the  higher  rank  of  subjects, 
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were,  in  the  imperial  court  of  Rome,  generally 
filled  with  slaves.  Indeed  the  Emperors  them- 
selves had  many  good  reasons  to  prefer  slaves  be- 
fore Roman  citizens  in  the  offices  of  their  house- 
hold. Some  of  the  Emperors  also  promulgated 
laws  in  favour  of  that  unhappy  class  of  people. 
The  Emperor  Adrian,  in  particular,  deprived 
masters  of  their  arbitrary  power  over  their  slaves, 
which  they  had  possessed  from  the  building  of 
Rome  to  that  time,  and  put  the  persons  of  the 
slaves  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  This  is  an 
instance,  among  many  thousands  of  others,  that 
may  be  adduced  to  prove  that  monarchical  go- 
vernment is  generally  more  favourable  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  than  republicanism  ; 
for  in  all  the  boasted  ages  (of  what  is  called) 
Roman  liberty,  no  regulations  had  been  made 
in  favour  of  that  unfortunate  race  of  mortals, 
who,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  republican 
government,  had  been  without  legal  protection. 
We  have  already  observed,  that  in  the  opulent 
and  luxuriant  times  of  the  republic,  the  enfran- 
chisement of  slaves,  either  from  liberality  of 
sentiment,  ostentation,  or  interested  motives,  had 
become  fashionable.  The  senate  enacted  laws 
for  the  exclusion  of  enfranchised  slaves  and  their 
descendants  from  the  public  offices  of  the  state. 
These  laws,  however,  in  time,  became  obsolete, 
and  were  disregarded  under  the  imperial  go- 
vernment ;  when  enlistment  into  the  army  con- 
ferred the  rights  of  citizenship  on  persons  of 
every  description.  The  distance  between  slavery 
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and  freedom  gradually  lessened,  and  Diocletian, 
the  son  of  an  enfranchised  slave,  and  even  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  while  his  father  was  in 
the  state  of  slavery,  having  enrolled  himself  in 
one  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  passed  through 
the  various  gradations  of  military  promotion, 
seized  the  imperial  purple,  was  proclaimed  Em- 
peror by  the  army,  recognised  by  the  senate, 
and  reigned  with  distinguished  reputation  over 
the  Roman  world. 

The  circumstance  which  has  contributed  above 
all  others,  to  exhibit  the  imperial  government 
of  Rome  to  the  eyes  of  posterity,  as  the  most 
iniquitous  system  of  tyranny,  and  to  stigmatise 
many  of  the  Emperors  with  the  epithets  of  the 
most  sanguinary  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a 
sceptre,  was  the  frequent  and  cruel  persecutions 
of  the  Christians ;  but  if  we  examine  with  accu- 
racy, and  make  a  just  statement  of  the  case, 
perhaps  many  of  the  Emperors  will,  in  some 
measure,  stand  exculpated  hi  the  eye  of  impar- 
tial decision ;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  not- 
withstanding the  cruel  and  unjust  persecutions 
of  the  Christians,  under  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, few  of  the  Emperors  were  persecutors 
from  inclination.  Many  of  those  who  issued  the 
most  sanguinary  edicts  against  the  Christians, 
are  known  to  have  shown  no  particular  aversion 
against  Christianity,  or  its  professors  ;  but  even 
to  have  frequently  promoted  them  to  offices  of 
honour  and  emolument,  until  they  were  misled 
by  evil  counsellors,  who  either  had  an  aversion 
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against  the  Christian  doctrine,  or  a  personal 
pique  against  some  individuals  of  that  religion. 
This  was  the  case  with  Valerian,  who,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  was  particularly 
favourable  to  the  Christians,  and  advanced  many 
of  them  to  the  most  honourable  and  lucrative 
employments,  until  on  the  inroads  of  Sapores, 
king  of  Persia,  into  the  Roman  provinces,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  designing 
priests  and  intriguing  courtiers,  that  all  the  ca- 
lamities which  the  empire  suffered,  and  with 
which  it  was  threatened,  proceeded  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods  for  suffering  a  sect  of 
people  to  exist  w-ho  were  the  professed  enemies 
of  their  worship.  This  was  commonly  the 
lure  by  which  the  pagan  priests  drew  the  Em- 
perors into  the  snare,  and  working  upon  their 
superstitious  prejudices,  instigated  them  to  sanc- 
tion, by  their  authority,  those  persecutions  which 
they  themselves  had  projected. 

If  the  persecutions  raised  against  the  Chris- 
tians were  traced  to  their  original  source,  they 
might  undoubtedly,  be  ascribed  to  three  prin- 
cipal causes ;  the  private  piques  and  jealousies 
of  persons  in  power,  or  such  as  wished  to  be 
so ;  the  artful  suggestions  of  the  pagan  priests, 
and  others  interested  in  the  support  of  paganism  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  superstition  of  the  people.  It 
requires  no  very  extensive  reading,  nor  a  very 
wide  sphere  of  observation,  to  trace  the  opera- 
tion, and  calculate  the  effects  of  these  causes. 
Every  one  who  is  in  a  moderate  degree  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  history  of  courts  and  cour- 
tiers, knows  the  jealousies  of  favourites,  and  of 
candidates  for  favour,  and  the  means  they  fre- 
quently make  use  of  to  alienate  the  mind  of  the 
great  personage  on  whom  their  hopes  depend, 
from  all  such  as  they  know  to  be  their  rivals,  or 
suspect  of  any  design  of  becoming  such.  When 
persons  of  this  description  saw  Christians  ad- 
vanced to  offices,  which  they  themselves  desired 
to  fill,  and  could  find  no  ground  of  accusation, 
either  of  treason  or  misconduct,  against  them, 
they  would  naturally  have  recourse  to  their  last 
expedient,  and  accuse  them  of  impiety,  as  ene- 
mies and  contemners  of  the  gods  of  the  empire. 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Babylonian  cour- 
tiers in  regard  to  Shadrach,  Meshech  and 
Abednego,  and  of  the  Persians  towards  Daniel. 
The  first,  when  they  perceived  the  three  men 
above  mentioned  to  be  in  favour  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, endeavoured  to  effect  their  destruction 
by  accusing  them  to  that  prince  of  not  worship- 
ping the  gods  that  he  worshipped,  and  of  re- 
fusing to  adore  the  image  which  he  had  erected ; 
and  the  latter,  from  similar  motives,  impeached 
Daniel  of  disobedience  to  the  king's  command. 
Every  one,  who,  by  reading  or  observation,  is 
acquainted  with  court  intrigues,  will  easily  per- 
ceive that  the  Babylonians  did  not  accuse  the 
three  favorites  from  any  motives  of  religion. 
Some  of  them,  perhaps,  had  as  little  veneration 
for  the  image  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  as  those 
Jews  themselves  had.  The  true  reason  was,  the 
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favour  and  influence  they  had  with  the  monarch, 
and  the  honour  to  which  they  saw  them  ad- 
vanced. In  like  manner  the  grandees  of  Persia 
did  not  impeach  Daniel  of  contempt  for  the 
king's  command  from  any  extraordinary  respect 
they  themselves  had  for  it,  but  to  procure  his 
destruction,  which  they  found  themselves  unable 
to  effect  by  any  other  means ;  and  if  we  reason 
from  the  analogies  of  moral  experience,  we  may 
safely  presume,  that,  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors, persecutions  were  sometimes  excited  or 
promoted  by  persons  wholly  indifferent  to  re- 
ligious matters,  but  not  indifferent  to  the  honours 
and  emoluments  to  which  they  saw  their  rivals 
in  power  and  favour  advanced.  When  those 
rivals  happened  to  be  Christians,  as  was  often 
the  case,  under  many  of  the  Pagan  Emperors, 
those  jealous  candidates  for  favour  and  pro- 
motion, when  they  could  not  otherwise  ruin  the 
individual,  attacked  the  profession,  in  imitation 
of  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  courtiers  of  a  more 
early  period. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  much  the  priests 
of  a  pompous  and  ceremonious  religion  were  in- 
terested in  the  support  of  a  system  which  pro- 
cured them  honour,  emolument,  and  influence. 
The  priests  of  paganism  could  not  but  see  the 
gradual  encroachments  which  Christianity  was 
making  upon  that  system  on  which  their  credit ' 
and  fortune  depended.  They  could  not  fail  of 
perceiving  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  their 
votaries  and  offerings,  the  diminution  of  their 
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credit,  and,  in  fine,  all  the  evils  which  menaced 
their  declining  religion.  The  philosophers  also 
foresaw,  in  the  overthrow  of  their  systems,  the 
destruction  of  their  credit,  and  the  extinction 
of  their  fame.  Their  interests  coincided  with 
those  of  the  priests,  and  the  views  of  both  were 
seconded  by  all  that  numerous  tribe  of  artisans, 
and  others  concerned  in  the  embellishments  of 
their  temples,  of  which  we  have  a  striking  in- 
stance in  the  conduct  of  Demetrius,  the  silver- 
smith of  Ephesus.  Paganism  was  a  splendid, 
pompous,  and  ceremonious  religion ;  calculated 
not  only  to  strike  the  eyes  and  impose  on  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar,  but  also  to  attach  a  very 
considerable  number  of  men  of  talent  and  inge- 
nuity to  its  interests  and  support.  The  number 
and  magnificence  of  its  temples,  the  superb 
statues  of  its  gods,  and  the  curious  and  costly 
utensils  used  in  its  sacrifices  and  ceremonies, 
gave  employment  to  numbers  of  ingenious 
artisans,  and  its  frequent  and  splendid  festivals 
afforded  an  agreeable  entertainment  to  the  po- 
pulace. It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  a  nu- 
merous body  of  people  throughout  the  whole 
empire,  should  be  ready  to  support  a  system 
from  whence  they  derived  so  many  advantages, 
and  desirous  of  depressing  a  religion  which  threat- 
ened its  overthrow.  Of  all  this  interested  as- 
semblage, the  priests  formed  the  van,  and  seized 
every  opportunity  of  kindling  the  flames  of  per- 
secution, when  any  disaster,  as  pestilence,  famine, 
or  unsuccessful  war,  afflicted  or  menaced  the 
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empire.  On  these  occasions  they  never  failed  to 
ascribe  the  public  calamities  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  and  to  persuade  the  Emperors 
that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  could  be  appeased 
only  by  the  blood  of  the  Christians.  The  re~ 
presentations  of  the  priests,  seconded  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  persons,  of  different  descriptions, 
interested  in  the  support  of  Paganism,  could  not 
fail  of  operating  on  the  minds  of  the  Emperors, 
several  of  whom  had,  by  military  merit,  intrigue, 
or  usurpation,  been  raised  from  indigence  and 
obscurity  to  the  imperial  purple,  and  knew 
their  own  standing  to  be  exceedingly  precarious. 
The  superstition  of  the  people  may  also  justly  be 
supposed  to  have  contributed  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
intolerance  and  persecution  against  a  sect  of 
men,  who  were  represented  to  them  by  their 
priests  as  the  persons  who,  by  their  contempt 
of  the  gods,  drew  down  the  wrath  of  heaven 
upon  the  whole  empire.  It  requires  only  a  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  superstition, 
upon  vulgar  minds,  to  conceive  that  such  notions 
inculcated  by  their  priests,  would  excite  the 
public  voice  against  the  Christians,  as  long  as 
paganism  continued  the  established  and  pre- 
dominant religion  of  the  empire.  It  appears, 
on  perusing  the  histories  of  the  different  perse- 
cutions, that  many  of  the  governors  of  cities  and 
provinces  were  compelled  by  popular  fury  to 
carry  the  laws  enacted  against  the  Christians 
into  execution  more  rigorously  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done. 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  different  causes  concurred 
to  produce  those  persecutions  which  filled  the 
calendar  with  martyrs,  and  peopled  heaven  with 
saints.  The  Supreme  and  all-wise  Being  had,  in 
the  mysterious  dispensations  of  his  providence, 
ordained  that  the  cruelty  of  wicked  and  uncon- 
scientious  men  should  bring  into  light  the  cou- 
rage and  fortitude  of  his  faithful  worshippers,  and 
show  that  all  the  power  and  policy  of  mankind, 
combined  against  Christianity,  should  only  tend 
to  demonstrate  the  feebleness  of  all  human  efforts 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  Divine  will.  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  was  like  seed  sown  in  a  fer- 
tile soil ;  and  the  number  of  Christians  rapidly 
increased,  notwithstanding  the  havoc  made  among 
them  by  persecutors.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  century  the  church  had  enjoyed  a  long 
repose  from  persecution,  and  during  this  period 
of  tranquillity  had  begun  to  grow  opulent  and 
conspicuous.  The  clergy  had  already  begun  to 
learn  the  art  of  exchanging  their  spiritual  mer- 
chandise for  the  temporal  riches  of  those  who 
were  under  their  direction,  and  some  of  the  pre- 
lates lived  in  splendor  and  opulence,  as  appears 
from  the  case  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  The  Chris- 
tians had  lived  in  tranquillity,  and  enjoyed  all 
the  privileges  of  the  other  Roman  subjects  during 
the  space  of  forty  years,  and  were  exceedingly 
favored  by  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  when  a  storm 
burst  over  their  heads  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  entire  extinction  of  Christianity.  Its  pro- 
fessors had  grown  so  numerous,  and  were  so  much 
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favoured  by  that  Emperor,  that  the  whole  mass  of 
the  interested  adherents  and  supporters  of  Pa- 
ganism were  alarmed  at  the  increasing  prevalence 
of  a  religion,  which  threatened  its  overthrow,  and 
loudly  called  upon  the  Emperor  to  avert,  by  the 
extermination  of  the  Christians,  the  vengeance  of 
the  gods  ready  to  be  poured  upon  the  empire  for 
tolerating  the  professed  despisers  of  their  worship. 
The  Emperor,  although  he  had  passed  his  life  in 
camps,  and  was  little  versed  in  the  principles  and 
tendency  of  religious  systems,  was  at  first  de- 
cidedly averse  to  intolerant  measures.  It  is  as- 
serted by  several  historians,  that  the  infernal  pro- 
ject was,  during  six  months,  in  agitation,  before 
he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  it  the  sanction 
of  the  imperial  authority.  The  importunities  of 
the  priests,  and  the  solicitations  of  their  abettors, 
grew  daily  more  pressing ;  but  the  Emperor  re- 
sisted them  a  long  time  with  inflexible  firmness, 
and  could  not,  without  horror,  look  forward  to 
the  consequences  of  letting  loose  the  blood-hounds 
of  persecution  against  so  great  a  number  of  his 
unoffending  subjects.  Maximian,  whom  he  had 
made  his  colleague  in  the  imperial  dignity,  had 
already  consented  to  the  solicitations  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianity,  and  Diocletian  at  last  re- 
luctantly signed  the  bloody  edict.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  horrid  execution  began  to  take 
place,  and  every  species  of  cruelty  which  the  in- 
fernal spirit  of  persecution  could  invent  was  ex- 
ercised upon  the  professors  of  that  religion.  This 
was  the  most  rigorous  persecution  the  church 
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had  ever  experienced  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  a 
greater  number  of  Christians  suffered  martyrdom 
in  this  than  in  all  the  other  persecutions.  Britain 
was  the  only  province  of  the  empire  that  was  free 
from  its  effects.  In  this  country  the  Christians 
found  tranquillity  and  protection  under  the  equit- 
able government  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  father 
of  the  great  Constantine,  who,  although  a  Pagan, 
was  decidedly-  averse  to  every  kind  of  intoler- 
ance in  religious  matters,  it  being  with  him  a 
fixed  principle,  that  considering  the  variety  of 
opinions  concerning  the  most  acceptable  mode 
of  worshipping  the  Supreme  Being,  all  men 
being  the  children  of  one  common  Father, 
every  one  had  an  indisputable  right  to  render 
his  homage  to  the  Universal  Parent  in  the  man- 
ner he  himself  thought  the  best.  This  just  and 
liberal  turn  of  mind  in  that  Emperor  afforded 
protection  to  the  Christians  in  that  part  of  the 
empire  which  was  under  his  immediate  govern- 
ment, until  Constantine,  his  son,  having  ac- 
quired the  entire  dominion  of  the  west,  with 
Licinius,  his  colleague,  in  the  east,  issued  at 
Milan  their  famous  edict  of  universal  liberty  of 
conscience,  which  immediately  put  a  stop  to  the 
horrors  of  persecution  in  every  part  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  At  this  remarkable  period  of  the 
history  of  the  church,  we  may  pause  a  while  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  contemplation  of  a  new 
and  extraordinary  display  of  Divine  Providence 
in  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

SIR, 

OUR  observations  are  now  to  be  directed  to  a 
new  and  interesting  scene,  which  began  to  be 
opened  in  the  world,  by  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire. 

When  we  contemplate  the  new  and  extra- 
ordinary aspect  of  human  affairs  at  that  mo- 
mentous crisis,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  age 
of  Constantine  as  a  distinct  and  most  important 
period  in  the  history,  both  of  the  Roman  empire 
and  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  reign  of  that 
Emperor  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Pagan  and  the  Christian  world,  between  the 
predominance  of  that  system  of  Polytheism  and 
idol-worship,  which  had,  during  so  many  ages, 
disgraced  the  reason  and  obscured  the  under- 
standing of  man,  and  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  has  ever  since,  in  a  more  or  less 
luminous  manner,  shed  its  benign  and  irradiating 
influence  on  the  human  intellect.  It  may  be 
asserted  beyond  all  possibility  of  contradiction, 
that  the  reign  of  Constantine  has,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity,  acquired  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  lasting  influence  over  the  moral  con- 
dition of  mankind,  and  the  general  ideas  of  the 
human  mind,  in  all  succeeding  ages,  than  that  of 
any  other  monarch  who  has  ever  appeared  on 
the  political  theatre  of  the  world.  The  Roman 
empire,  which  Constantine  governed,  when  in 
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the  acme  of  its  greatness,  is  now  no  more ;  and 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  which  he  founded 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his  reign,  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  people  who  are  enemies  to 
the  religion  he  so  assiduously  exerted  himself  to 
establish,  and  who,  in  his  days,  were  a  nation 
totally  unknown;  but,  in  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  he  has  erected  to  his  own  memory 
a  monument,  more  durable  than  brass  or  mar- 
ble, a  fabric  which  will  never  fall  to  ruin,  and 
which  experience  shows,  that  no  human  efforts 
can  overturn. 

Without  entering  into  tedious  details,  it  suf- 
fices, in  a  general  view  of  the  occurrences  of 
this  important  reign?  to  observe,  that  Constan- 
tine,  receiving  intelligence  of  the  sickness  of 
Constantius  Chlorus,  his  father,  took  his  jour- 
ney, or  rather  made  his  escape  from  Nicome- 
dia,  where  he  then  resided  with  Galerius,  and 
travelling  with  extraordinary  speed,  arrived  at 
York  just  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  dying 
parent,  and  to  receive  his  last  instructions;  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  exhorted  him  to  rule 
with  justice  and  clemency,  and  to  have  particu- 
larly recommended  to  his  protection  the  injured 
and  oppressed  Christians.  Constantius  being 
dead,  Constantine  was  immediately  proclaimed 
Emperor  by  the  soldiery  at  York ;  where,  having 
received  the  imperial  purple,  and  performed 
the  funeral  rites,  and  the  apotheosis  of  his  de- 
ceased father,  according  to  the  Pagan  custom, 
he  set  out  for  Gaul.  It  is  inconsistent  with  our 
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present  purpose  to  attempt  a  particular  detail 
of  the  circumstances  which  concurred  to  make 
Constantine  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
Historians  have  circumstantially  related  his  sig- 
nal victory  over  Maxentius,  near  the  Milvian 
bridge,  without  the  gates   of  Rome;  the  two 
civil  wars  between  him  and  Licinius ;  the  great 
battle  of  Adrianople,  where  Constantine  is  said 
to   have   performed  prodigies  of  valour,  unex- 
ampled in  the  annals  of  military  exertion  and 
achievement,  and  in  their  full  extent,  as  related 
by  historians,  even  the  avowed  enemies  of  his  for- 
tune and  his  fame,  absolutely  incredible ;  the  siege 
of  Byzantium ;  the  forcing  of  the  passage  of  the 
Hellespont ;  and  the  final  defeat  of  Licinius  at 
the  battle  of  Chrysopolis,  now  Scutari,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Constantinople. 
These  are  events  of  which  no  one  is  ignorant 
who  has  perused  the  narratives  of  the  historians 
of  that  age. 

The  motives  which  induced  Constantine  to 
embrace  and  establish  Christianity,  after  he  had 
waded  through  seas  of  blood  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world,  are  variously  delineated  by  differ- 
ent writers,  and  merit,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  attention  of  the  historian  and  the  moral  phi- 
losopher. It  is,  indeed,  extremely  difficult  at 
this  distance  of  time  to  develope  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  take  so  decided  a  step ;  yet 
from  general  existing  circumstances,  accurately 
examined,  and  justly  estimated,  we  may,  perhaps, 
form  conjectures  amounting  to  the  highest  de- 
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gree  of  probability,  and  falling  but  little  short  of 
certainty. 

It  has  ever  been  the  general  opinion,  that  a 
conviction  of  the  divine  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion   was  the   motive  which  impelled  Con- 
stantine  to  embrace  its  doctrines,  and  to  esta- 
blish Christianity  under  the  sanction  of  the  im- 
perial authority.     However,   Mr.  Gibbon,  and 
some  other  writers  of  these  latter  times,   seem 
willing  to  excite  a  suspicion,  that  inducements 
of  a  political  nature  might  have  determined  him 
in  favour  of  that  extraordinary  measure.     With- 
out pretending  to  investigate  the  secret  move- 
ments  of  the  tnind   of  a   prince  who   reigned 
fourteen  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances  authorise  us  to  question 
the    propriety    of    Mr.    Gibbon's    supposition. 
That  elegant  writer  imagines,  that  Constantine, 
reflecting  on  the  ungovernable  disposition  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  precarious  tenure  of  the  impe- 
•rial  purple,  and  observing  at  the  same  time  the 
peaceable  manners  of  the  Christians,  might  have 
supposed,  that  by  establishing  Christianity,  the 
bloody  revolutions,  which  had  brought  so  many 
of  the  Emperors  to  an  untimely  death,  might  in 
a  great  measure  be  prevented ;  and  that  by  at- 
taching the  Christians  to  his  interest,  he  might 
claim  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  by  divine 
right  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  kings  of  Judah,  who  had,  by  that 
title,  so  long  preserved  the  crown  in  the  family 
of  David;  while  the  kings  of  Israel,  who  held 
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the  sovereignty  by  popular  favour,  had  frequently 
experienced  the  same  fate  as  the  Roman  Em- 
perors, whose  power,  like  theirs,  was  founded  on 
popular,  or  rather  on  military  election  and  sup- 
port. In  favour  of  this  supposition,  Mr.  Gibbon 
harangues,  with  his  usual  floridity  of  style,  and 
fertility  of  imagination,  as  a  person  in  love  with 
his  own  conjectures ;  and  supposes  the  Christian 
orators,  among  whom  Lactantius  was  the  most 
eloquent,  representing  to  Constantine  that  he 
would  be  the  David  of  the  Romans,  and  by  the 
claim  of  Divine  right,  lay  in  his  family  the  found- 
ation of  an  empire  to  be  transmitted  to  his 
latest  posterity.  Impartial  candor  must,  how- 
ever, confess,  that  the  existing  circumstances  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  that  age,  were  not  such 
as  authorise  an  opinion  that  Constantine  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion  from  any  political 
motives  or  inducements  of  a  temporal  nature; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  eloquent  but  romantic 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  disadvantages  of 
such  a  measure,  considered  in  a  political  view, 
overbalanced  the  advantages.  At  Con stan tine's 
accession,  and  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
reign,  Paganism  was  the  religion  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  empire,  and  a  far  greater  part  of 
its  military  strength  lay  among  the  Pagans  than 
among  the  Christians.  According  to  the  com- 
putation made  by  Mr.  Gibbon  himself,  the  num- 
ber of  Christians  in  Constantine's  reign  did  not 
exceed  one  twentieth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  empire ;  a  calculation  which  affords  very 
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little  ground  to  suppose  that  the  Emperor  should 
think  of  embracing  and  establishing  Christianity 
in  order  to  render  his  sovereignty  more  secure. 
It  is  even  a  circumstance  that  must  excite  the 
wonder  of  posterity,  that  no  revolt  of  the  Pa- 
gans took  place  in  consequence  of  this  remark- 
able change ;  and  that  expiring  Paganism,  with 
so  vast  a  superiority  of  strength  on  its  side, 
made  not  one  single  struggle  to  avert  its  im- 
pending fate.  It  is  certainly  a  phenomenon  in 
the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  any  remarks  that  history 
enables  us  to  make  on  the  conduct  of  mankind 
on  any  similar  occasions,  and  which  can  hardly 
be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  under  Divine 
Providence,  than  the  entirely  despotic  state  of 
the  Roman  government,  the  great  military  re- 
putation of  the  Emperor,  the  inviolable  attach- 
ment of  the  soldiery  to  him  during  his  life,  and 
the  extraordinary  respect  which  they  had  for 
his  memory  after  his  death.  We  cannot  omit 
to  remark,  [that  the  very  supposition  that  Con- 
stantine  expected,  by  establishing  the  Christian 
religion,  to  reign  by  the  title  of  Divine  right ; 
and  to  perpetuate  that  claim  in  his  family,  can 
hardly  imply  less  than  his  conviction  of  the  Di- 
vine authority  of  that  religion,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  might  expect  from  heaven  that 
support,  which  his  establishment  of  Christianity 
was  not  in  the  least  calculated  to  procure  him 
from  his  Pagan  subjects,  in  whom  the  principal 
strength  of  his  empire  consisted. 
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If  the  celebrated  vision  of  Constantine,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  seen  in  his  march  against 
Maxentius,  and  which,  in  connexion  with  his 
subsequent  dream,  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  the  principal  cause  of  his  conversion,  was 
a  real  fact,  and  not  a  religious  fiction ;  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  is  sufficient  to  determine  the 
question,  and  to  silence  all  the  arguments  of 
those  who  would  insinuate  that  he  embraced 
Christianity  from  temporal  motives.  It  is,  per- 
haps, as  curious  a  piece  of  history  as  any  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  merits, 
in  the  highest  degree,  the  attention  of  the  critic 
and  the  philosopher. 

We  are  informed  that  Constantine,  being  in 
Gaul,  was  invited  by  the  senate  and  citizens  of 
Rome  to  undertake  a  war  against  Maxentius, 
who  ruled  in  a  tyrannical  manner  the  capital  and 
the  province  which  constituted  his  part  of  the 
empire.  Constantine,  on  receiving  this  invita- 
tion, which  he  probably  had  solicited,  immedi- 
ately began  his  march  towards  the  capital  of  the 
world.  His  troops  consisted  of  veteran  soldiers, 
but  were  far  inferior  in  number  to  those  whom  he 
knew  that  Maxentius  would  bring  against  him. 
He  was  marching  against  an  enemy,  from  whom, 
according  to  the  rules  of  war  among  the  rival  Em- 
perors and  generals  of  Rome,  he  was,  in  case  of 
defeat,  to  expect  no  mercy.  The  enterprise  in 
which  he  was  engaged  was  of  the  most  hazardous 
nature,  and  the  object  of  singular  magnitude 
and  importance.  The  point  to  be  determined 
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was,  whether  he  should  be  sole  Emperor  of  the 
west,  or  be  expelled  from  that  part  of  the  em- 
pire already  under  his  dominion,  and  ambition 
prompted  him  to  make  the  trial.  One  of  our 
ecclesiastical  historians  fixes  on  this  critical  pe- 
riod of  Constantine's  life,  to  delineate  the  state 
of  his  mind  respecting  religious  matters,  his 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
his  reflections  on  his  providential  government 
and  absolute  disposal  of  all  things ;  as  also  on 
the  mode  of  worship  the  most  acceptable  to 
Him.  The  delineation  is  curious  and  interest- 
ing, and  although  merely  conjectural  is  not  im- 
probable. He  says,  that  Constantine,  meditat- 
ing on  his  perilous  enterprise,  the  superior  force 
he  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  great  uncer- 
tainty of  success,  began  to  make  serious  reflec- 
tions on  the  Divine  Providence,  and  the  super- 
natural interposition  of  some  great  and  unseen 
power,  which  has  the  disposal  of  human  affairs  ; 
observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  most  of  the 
Emperors  who  adhered  to  the  worship  of  that 
multifarious  plurality  of  gods  which  the  Pagan 
world  adored,  had  come  to  a  tragical  end ;  but 
that  his  father,  Constantius,  who  it  appears  had, 
like  the  philosophers,  been  rather  a  deist  than  an 
idolater,  always  worshipped  one  only  Supreme 
Being  and  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  through 
whose  all-powerful  support  he  had  been  jnvari- 
ably  successful  in  his  undertakings.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  reflections,  says  the  historian, 
Constantine  being  in  extreme  uncertainty  of 
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mind  respecting  the  proper  object  of  adoration, 
and  the  most  acceptable  manner  of  worship- 
ping him,  poured  out  the  anxiety  of  his  soul 
before  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  calling  him  to 
witness  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  and  beseech- 
ing him  to  enlighten  his  mind  in  regard  to  the 
right  manner  of  invoking  his  protection  and  as- 
sistance, whether  through  the  medium  of  a  plu- 
rality of  divinities,  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  Pagan  worship,  or  as  one  eternal  and 
undivided  Unity,  in  conformity  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion.  These  are  ingenious 
conjectures,  but  they  are  only  conjectures  ; 
the  propriety  of  them  may,  however,  be  exa- 
mined, and  the  investigation  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  the  contemplative  observer,  who  delights 
to  trace  the  causes  and  consequences  of  great 
events,  and  to  develop  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind. 

In  the  precarious  situation  in  which  Constan- 
tine  then  stood,  on  the  point  of  deciding  a  con- 
test of  such  importance,  on  the  issue  of  which 
his  all  depended,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
that  he  must  have  revolved  in  his  mind  reflec- 
tions of  a  serious  nature  ;  and  as  it  was  the  cus- 
tom among  Pagans,  more,  I  believe,  than  among 
modern  Christians,  to  look  up  for  Divine  assist- 
ance, it  is  not  improbable  that  the  different, 
and  indeed  totally  opposite  opinions  of  the 
Christians  and  Pagans,  relative  to  supernatural 
things,  might  excite  some  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  a  thinking  man  who  found  himself  in  a  situa- 
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tion  so  much  needing  the  protection  of  Heaven, 
without  knowing  in  what  manner  to  ask  it ;  for 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  Constantine,  and 
many  other  Pagans  of  that  age,  although  not  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  had  but  little 
confidence  in  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped, 
and  began  shrewdly  to  suspect  that  the  whole 
system  of  Paganism  was  nothing  more  than  an 
imposition  on  the  minds  of  men.  In  that  critical 
period,  when  Paganism  was  on  the  decline,  and 
rapidly  losing  credit,  and  Christianity  not  yet 
established,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
minds  of  men  must  have  been  much  agitated  in 
regard  to  religious  subjects.  On  a  survey  of  the 
existing  circumstances  of  that  age,  we  may  with- 
out hazard  conclude  this  to  have  been  the  case, 
unless  we  can  suppose  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  human  mind,  at  that  time,  to  have  been 
essentially  different  from  what  we  experience  it 
to  be  in  our  days,  and  from  what  it  has  been  in 
every  age,  when  matters  of  extraordinary  import- 
ance, whether  religious  or  political,  have  been 
in  an  unsettled  state.  On  the  one  hand  they  saw 
a  system  which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  at- 
tracted the  veneration  of  mankind,  falling  into 
disrepute,  except  among  its  priests  and  other  in- 
terested adherents.  They  discovered  that  this 
system  could  give  no  satisfactory  solution  to  that 
grand  problem,  the  most  important,  the  most  dif- 
ficult, and  the  most  interesting  of  all  others,  whe- 
ther death  be  a  total  extinction  of  being,  or  only 
a  passage  to  a  future  state  of  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  saw  a  new  religion  sprung  up 
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in  the  empire  diametrically  opposite  to  the  an- 
cient system ;  a  religion  which  inculcated  infi- 
nitely more  luminous  and  rational  ideas  of  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
of  the  religious  and  moral  duties  of  man,  than 
Paganism  had  ever  given  ;  and  which,  above 
all,  professed  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the 
future  and  final  destiny  of  the  human  race,  by 
teaching  that  the  present  life  is  only  a  state  of 
probation,  that  all  mankind  are  destined  to  a 
future  and  far  more  perfect  state  of  being ;  and 
that  all,  without  distinction,  must  appear  at  the 
bar  of  the  eternal  Judge,  to  give  an  account  of 
their  conduct  in  this  probationary  state  of  exist- 
ence, and  receive  the  reward  due  to  their  works. 
The  solution  of  this  most  important  problem, 
which  had  so  long  baffled  the  efforts  of  human 
reason,  led  to  the  unravelling  of  many  others, 
which  had  exercised  the  genius,  and  eluded 
the  researches  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
every  age.  The  existence  of  all,  under  the 
government  of  a  Being  infinitely  wise,  power- 
ful, and  good,  was  easily  accounted  for  on  this 
principle  of  the  probationary  nature  of  this  state 
of  mortal  existence,  and  the  remuneration  of 
moral  good,  with  the  punishment  of  moral  evil 
in  a  future  state,  where  all  the  seeming  disorder 
of  things  here  below  shall  terminate.  The 
Christian  revelation  unravelled  those  intricate 
and  difficult  problems,  to  which  all  the  genius 
and  learning  of  philosophers  could  give  no  satis- 
factory solution,  and  it  laid  claim  to  Divine  au- 
thority to  sanction  its  doctrines.  The  Pagans 
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had  seen  the  constancy,  the  fortitude,  and  even 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  the  Christians  suf- 
fered the  most  cruel  tortures  for  their  religion ; 
a  circumstance  for  which  they  were  unable  to 
account,    and  which  they  would    have  deemed 
incredible,   had   they   not    been    eye-witnesses. 
The  thinking  part  of  the  Pagan  world  could  not 
but  be  struck  with  the  contemplation  of  so  won- 
derful a  moral  phenomenon,  and  began  to  think 
that  there   might  be  something  in  Christianity 
with  which  they  were  unacquainted.     It  is  not 
possible  to  fix  a  more  interesting  period  in  the 
history  of  the  humarMnind,  than  the  fourth  cen- 
tury,  comprising   nearly  that   portion  of  time 
which  elapsed   between  the   commencement   of 
the    great    persecution    under    Diocletian   and 
Maximian,   to  the  total  abolition  of  Paganism 
in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great.     During 
the  whole  of  this  period,   but  more   especially 
during  the  reign  of  Constantine,   the   Roman 
world  was    fluctuating    between   two   religious 
systems,  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other; 
for  it  must  be  observed,  that  although  Christi- 
anity was  the  religion  of  the  imperial  court,  from 
the   time   of  Constantine,   except  in  the  short 
reign  of  Julian,  yet  the  majority  of  the  people 
continued  Pagans  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 
It  must,  above  all,  be  considered  that  the  ques- 
tion which  agitated  the  minds  of  men  in  those 
days,  was  not  merely  concerning   philosophical 
opinions,    like   those   disputes   which  exercised 
the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  learned  and  inge- 
nious  in  the   preceding    ages ;  nor  concerning 
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forms  and  ceremonies,  subordinate  doctrines, 
verbal  differences,  and  such  other  non-essen- 
tials, as  have  excited  the  cavils  of  theologians 
in  latter  times.  The  question  related  to  essen- 
tials, to  fundamental  doctrines  and  ideas ;  and, 
in  fine,  to  matters  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
mankind.  In  this  fluctuating  and  uncertain 
state  of  the  human  understanding,  in  regard  to 
the  most  serious  and  interesting  concerns  of  the 
species,  it  may  with  gre*at  probability  be  sup- 
posed, that  a  man  of  a  vigorous  intellect,  like 
Constantine,  who,  although  he  had  been  much 
more  instructed  in  tactics  than  philosophy,  and 
was  tutored  by  experience  in  an  elevated  station, 
must  have  sometimes  reflected  on  subjects  of 
such  singular  importance,  both  in  a  political 
and  moral  view.  He  could  not  have  been  an 
unobserving  spectator  of  what  was  going  for- 
ward in  the  world,  and  of  the  revolution  which 
was  taking  place  in  the  ideas  of  mankind.  His 
circumstances  in  that  momentous  crisis  of  his 
affairs,  when  about  to  dispute  the  possession  of 
the  world,  the  importance  of  the  contest,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  object,  were  sufficient 
to  excite  reflection,  and  to  induce  a  person  so 
circumstanced  to  look  up  to  a  power  possessing 
an  unlimited  control  over  all  mundane  events. 

When  we  contemplate  the  critical  situation  of 
Constantine  in  the  point  of  time  alluded  to,  and 
presume  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  state  of 
his  mind,  as  influenced  by  such  a  combination 
of  circumstances,  we  must  allow  this  delinea- 
tion of  it,  given  by  historians,  to  be  perfectly 
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consistent  with  probability,  and  extremely  ap^ 
propriate  to  such  a  character,  in  such  a  situ- 
ation ;  and  in  this  critical  moment  the  miracu- 
lous event  of  that  Emperor's  celebrated  vision 
is  said  to  have  happened ;  which,  although  it 
has  obtained  general  credit  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages,  has  of  late  been  called  in  ques- 
tion by  several  historians  and  critics;  especially 
by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  with  whose  tenets 
its  authenticity  is  incompatible. 

Every  circumstance  in  the  life  of  so  conspi- 
cuous a  character  as  Constantine  must  be  inter- 
esting. The  singular  and  important  event  which 
is  supposed  to  have  determined  the  conduct  of 
that  Emperor,  in  what  has  had  the  most  de- 
cided influence  on  the  condition  of  mankind  in 
all  succeeding  ages,  merits  in  a  pre-eminent  de- 
gree the  attention  and  examination  of  posterity. 
It  is  difficult,  it  is  perhaps  impossible,  either  to 
ascertain  the  reality  of  the  fact  or  to  prove  it  a 
fiction,  with  such  force  of  evidence  as  to  silence 
all  objections.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  bring 
forward  to  distinct  inspection  the  circumstances 
and  arguments  which  seem  to  stamp  the  marks 
of  authenticity  upon  the  relation,  as  well  as  those 
which  appear  to  diminish  its  credibility.  Every 
one  must,  from  the  examination  of  circumstances 
and  appearances,  draw  his  own  conclusions  re- 
specting the  authenticity  of  this  extraordinary 
narrative,  which,  in  substance,  is  thus  related : — 
Constantine  being  on  his  march  towards  Rome, 
and  revolving  in  his  mind  the  hazardous  nature 
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of  his  enterprise,  and  the  mysterious  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Divine  Providence,  and  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  all-controlling  power  of  an  Omni- 
potent Being,  whose  name  he  knew  not  how  to 
invoke,  and  whose  favour  he  knew  not  how  to 
ask,  discovered  in  the  air  the  figure  of  a  resplen- 
dent cross,  with  this  inscription  legibly  conspi- 
cuous ;  In  hoc  signo  vinces,  "  By  this  sign  thou 
shalt  overcome."  Both  he  and  his  army  were 
astonished  at  the  sight;  but  not  knowing  how 
to  interpret  the  celestial  omen,  and  finding  no 
satisfactory  assurance  from  the  established  rules 
of  Pagan  interpretation,  he  still  remained  in  the 
utmost  agitation  of  mind,  between  hope  and 
fear,  between  faith  and  unbelief.  However,  it  is 
added,,  that  in  the  succeeding  night  Christ  him- 
self appeared  to  the  emperor  in  his  sleep,  dis- 
playing before  his  eyes  the  same  triumphant 
banner  of  the  cross  which  he  had  seen  in  the  air 
the  day  before,  and  unequivocally  promised  him 
the  victory  over  his  antagonist,  under  its  au- 
spices. Constantine  immediately  adopted  the 
cross  as  his  standard,  and  caused  its  figure  to  be 
engraven  on  the  shields  of  his  soldiers ;  and  it 
is  certain,  that  the  labarum  or  cross,  with  the 
mysterious  monogram,  expressive  of  the  name  of 
Christ  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  crown,  and  placed  on 
the  top,  was  afterwards  used  as  the  imperial 
standard,  both  during  the  reigns  of  Constantine 
and  of  his  successors.  After  this  miraculous 
vision  and  dream,  Constantine,  full  of  confidence, 
marched  towards  the  capital  of  the  world ;  and 
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at  the  very  gates  of  Rome  gained  that  signal  vic- 
tory over  Maxentius,  which  ended  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tyrant,  and  placed  the  conqueror 
above  all  opposition.  The  success  of  Constan- 
tine  is  certain,  however  doubtful  the  miracle  pre- 
ceding it  may  be  esteemed. 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  an  historian  of 
great  and  deserved  celebrity,  and  generally 
esteemed  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary erudition,  and  an  intimate  confidant 
of  Constantine,  is  the  author  of  this  narrative  ; 
and  asserts  that  he  had  the  relation  of  that  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  from  the  Emperor's 
own  mouth  in  private  conversation :  so  far  the 
history  seems  to  bear  such  a  stamp  of  authen- 
ticity as  few  historical  relations  can  boast.  Few 
historians  can  produce  such  respectable  authority 
for  what  they  relate. 

But  after  examining  the  affirmative  side  of 
the  question,  if  we  turn  to  the  reverse  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  Eusebius  related  the  circumstance  some 
years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  when  he 
could  neither  attest  the  truth,  nor  expose  the 
falsehood  of  the  story.  This  circumstance,  at 
least  if  the  narrative  of  Eusebius  gave  the  first 
intelligence  of  Constantine's  vision,  diminishes 
very  much  its  credibility ;  for  it  would,  indeed, 
be  very  strange  if  that  Emperor  had  never  men- 
tioned so  extraordinary  an  incident  to  any  other 
person. 

But  are  those  who  call  in  question  the  ve- 
racity of  Eusebius  certain  that  the  public  were  not 
informed  of  that  extraordinary  vision  before  that 
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writer  undertook  to  transmit  the  particulars  of  it 
to  posterity  ?  Does  it  not  rather  seem  that  the 
fact  had  been  published,  and  had  acquired  a  ge- 
neral notoriety  before  Eusebius  wrote  his  nar- 
rative. The  whole  circumstance  appears  to  have 
been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  incapable  of  con- 
cealment. It  is  represented  as  having  been  vi- 
sible to  the  whole  army,  composed  of  a  mixed 
number  of  Christians  and  Pagans  ;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  consulted  the  Pagan  priests  and 
soothsayers,  as  well  as  the  Christian  divines, 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  omen. 
We  are  told  that  the  Christians,  whom  he  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  of  this  celestial  prodigy, 
having  promised  him  certain  victory  under  the 
invincible  banner  of  the  cross,  he  caused  the 
iabarum  to  be  made,  which  he  adopted  for  his 
military  standard.  If  this  be  a  just  representa- 
tion of  the  case,  the  thing  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  could  not  fail  of  being  publicly  known  and 
talked  of.  Indeed  it  seems  that  if  it  had  not 
been  a  fact  of  pretty  general  notoriety,  Eusebius 
durst  not  have  ventured  to  impose  upon  the 
world  so  romantic  a  tale ;  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  circumstances  of  so  public  a  nature, 
and  so  open  to  investigation,  that  supposing  it 
to  have  been  fictitious,  it  must  have  been  soon 
exploded  and  ridiculed,  both  by  Pagans  and 
intelligent  Christians. 

It  appears,  however,  from  pretty  good  histo- 
rical evidence,  that  the  Iabarum  was  not  adopted 
by  Constantino,  as  his  military  standard,  until 
many  years  after  this  event.  Constantine  not 
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being  yet  sole  Emperor,  he  might,  probably,  for 
some  particular  reasons,  think  it  not  proper  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  military  ensigns  of 
the  empire.  Without  attempting  to  fix  the  ex- 
act time  when  the  labarum  was  first  brought 
into  use  as  the  imperial  standard,  unbiassed 
reason  must  perceive,  and  candid  impartiality 
must  confess,  that  this  is  not  an  affair  of  such 
importance  as  to  be  of  any  weight  in  estimating 
the  authenticity  of  the  history  in  question  ;  for 
when  the  government  of  the  empire  was  divided 
among  a  plurality  of  Emperors,  it  would  have 
.  been  an  inconsistent,  and,  perhaps,  a  dangerous 
innovation  to  adopt  the  cross  for  the  military 
ensign  of  one  division  of  the  empire,  while  the 
eagles  were  displayed  in  another.  The  most 
proper  time  for  adopting  the  cross  as  the  im- 
perial standard,  was  certainly  after  a  Christian 
had  become  sole  master  of  the  empire. 

With  this  brief  inquiry  concerning  the  au- 
thenticity of  a  miracle,  which  has  excited  the 
attention  of  all  succeeding  ages,  I  shall  conclude 
this  epistle,  and  leave  you  to  form  your  own 
opinion  on  so  nice  a  subject  of  historical  dis- 
cussion. 

With  unfeigned  respect,  I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XIV. 

SIR, 

AFTER  endeavouring  to  investigate  the  mo- 
tives which  determined  Constantine  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  establish  it  in  the  Roman  em- 
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pire,  by  the  imperial  sanction,  those  who  delight 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  will 
naturally  feel  their  curiosity  excited  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  religion  during  the  remainder 
of  this  memorable  reign  ;  and  will,  in  the  course 
of  their  inquiries,  nd  abundant  matter  for  ob- 
servation and  reflection. 

During  the  three  first  centuries,  Christianity 
had,  in  its  gradual  progress,  as  a  system  uniting 
a  body  of  men,  under  certain  rules  and  ordi- 
nances, undergone  divers  changes,  although  its 
fundamental  doctrines  continued  invariably  the 
same.  Principles,  founded  on  the  basis  of  eternal 
truth,    must    for    ever   remain    true.     Neither 
lapse  of  time,  nor  any  change  in   the  circum- 
stances and   opinions   of  men,   can   make   any 
alteration  in  the  nature  of  what  is  intrinsically 
true.     But  a  number  of  forms,  ceremonies,  and 
subordinate  opinions,   are    naturally   connected 
with  those  fixed  principles  which  constitute  the 
basis  of  religion,    and   these  are   variable.     In 
every  community,  religious  or  political,  certain 
laws  and  regulations  are  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  its  members.     The  laws  and  regulations 
of  political  governments  are  calculated  for  the 
particular  circumstances,   moral  or  physical,  of 
each  community,  and   must   be  varied  in  con- 
formity to  the  variation    of  circumstances,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs;    hence  arises 
the  difference  of  political  systems.     The  ceremo- 
nial part  of  religion,  with  its  particular  institu- 
tions  and    ordinances,    may    likewise  be  varied 
according  to  the  various  circumstances  of  differ- 
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ent  ages  and  of  different  nations  ;  and  has  always 
been  considered  by  moderate  and  liberal-minded 
men  as  variable,  without  any  detriment  to  lead- 
ing doctrines  and  fundamental  truths.  This 
marks  the  distinction  between  essentials  and 
non-essentials  in  religion.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  Christianity,  when  its  professors  were 
few  in  number,  and  the  general  tranquillity  of 
the  church  undisturbed  by  the  jarring  interests 
of  its  members,  the  ecclesiastical  system  was, 
as  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  of  the  simplest 
kind.  In  proportion  as  the  number  of  Christians 
increased,  the  various  regulations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  were  necessarily  multiplied. 
The  dignitaries  of  the  church  were  at  first 
elected  by  the  joint  suffrages  of  the  clergy 
and  the  people;  but,  in  process  of  time,  the 
tumult  and  disorder  attending  popular  elections 
caused  the  suffrages  of  the  people  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  clergy  alone  claimed  and  exer- 
cised the  right  of  electing  their  bishops.  But 
after  Constantine  had  given  to  the  Christian 
religion  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  imperial 
authority,  the  election  of  its  prelates  came  di- 
rectly, or  indirectly,  under  the  control  of  the 
Emperor.  During  the  reigns  of  the  Pagan  Em- 
perors, the  Christians  had  become  a  tolerably 
opulent  class  of  people :  but  when  their  religion 
had  received  the  imperial  sanction,  a  new  scene 
opened  in  the  church  under  the  auspices  of 
Constantine.  This  was  the  golden  age  of  Ec- 
clesiastics: before  that  important  period,  some 
churches  had  been  liberally  supported  by  the 
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devotion  and  zeal  of  wealthy  individuals ;  but 
yet  the  situation  of  the  clergy  was  insecure  and 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  world. 
Afterwards  they  lived  in  princely  splendor, 
honored  and  esteemed  as  the  first  rank  of  men 
in  the  empire.  Formerly  they  had  been  sunk 
in  the  gloom  of  obscurity,  but  now  they  basked 
in  the  broad  sun-shine  of  honor,  wealth,  and 
imperial  favor :  the  contrast  between  their  pre- 
sent and  former  situations  giving  their  prosperity 
a  higher  relish.  To  a  person  who  contemplates 
the  aspect  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  that  age,  a 
new  world  seems  to  appear.  The  system  of 
polytheism  and  idol-worship,  which,  from  time 
immemorial  had,  by  its  pompous  ceremonies 
and  splendid  festivals,  commanded  the  venera- 
tion of  mankind,  fell  into  disrepute ;  and  Chris- 
tianity, which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of 
universal  contempt,  and  frequently  of  cruel  per- 
secution, at  last  triumphed  over  all  opposition, 
and  became  the  established  religion  of  the  ma- 
sters of  the  world.  The  Roman  empire  saw  mag- 
nificent churches  erected  for  the  worship  of  the 
crucified  God,  whose  name  had  so  long  been 
despised,  and  the  rites  of  the  Christian  religion 
celebrated  with  a  pomp  and  solemnity,  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  what  had  been  displayed  in  the 
Pagan  temples.  A  total  revolution  was  taking 
place  in  the  texture  of  religious  opinions,  and 
the  combinations  of  human  ideas.  What  a  scene 
would  this  have  appeared  to  a  Christian  of  the 
apostolic  age,  or  of  that  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded !  And  how  wonderful  and  striking  a  spec- 
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tacle  must  it  have  exhibited  to  those  who  had 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  last  dreadful  persecution 
under  Diocletian,  Maximian,  and  Galerius,  and 
had  witnessed  the  contempt  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian religion  had  been  held,  as  well  as  the  abject 
state  of  its  professors  !  To  such  observers,  how- 
ever, another  part  of  the  scene  must  have  ap- 
peared no  less  extraordinary.  They  would  view, 
with  no  small  astonishment,  the  newly  acquired 
opulence  and  splendor  of  churchmen.  They 
would  see  ecclesiastics  possessing  princely  for- 
tunes, and  living  in  a  luxurious  manner.  What 
would  a  Christian,  whose  mind  had  been  formed, 
whose  religious  ideas  had  been  modelled,  by  the 
simple  and  disinterested  maxims  of  primitive 
Christianity,  think,  on  seeing  the  ministers  of 
the  humble  and  lowly  Jesus,  who  had  not  a  place 
wherein  to  shelter  his  head,  display  the  magnifi- 
cence of  sovereign  princes !  And  what  must 
have  been  his  reflections  on  contemplating  a 
system  of  honor  and  emolument,  set  up  by  the 
professed  followers  of  one  whose  whole  life  was 
a  continued  scene  of  poverty  and  sufferings,  and 
whose  preaching  and  practice  were  entirely  cal- 
culated to  inspire  all  those  who  embraced  his 
doctrine,  with  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the 
things  of  this  world  ! 

In  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  church  was  en- 
riched ;  but  it  evidently  appears  that  the  spirit  of 
genuine  Christianity  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
extinguished.  The  Emperor  annexed  princely 
salaries  to  the  different  prelacies ;  and  the  pre- 
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lates  and  other  ecclesiastics  soon  began  to  lose 
sight,  not  only  of  that  humility  and  contempt  of 
the  world,  of  which  the  great  Author  of  their 
religion  had  given  so  striking  an  example,  but 
also  of  that  diffusive  charity  and  universal  be- 
nevolence which  Christianity  so  strongly  incul- 
cates. Ecclesiastical  history,  which  had  hitherto 
exhibited  a  horrible  and  sanguinary  scene  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  church,  under  Pagan  per- 
secutors, then  began  to  display  a  not  less  dis- 
gusting view  of  the  persecution  of  Christians  by 
the  hand  of  Christians  ;  carried  on  with  a  cruelty 
little  short,  in  some  instances,  of  that  which  the 
Pagans  had  before  exercised  against  them. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  apostolic  age, 
different  opinions  in  religious  matters  began  to 
arise  among  Christians.  It  is  not,  at  this  di- 
stance of  time,  an  easy  task  to  develop  the  opi- 
nions and  tenets  of  those  ancient  heretics,  as 
most  of  their  writings  have  been  long  since  lost 
or  destroyed;  consequently  the  knowledge  we 
can  have  of  them  must  be  collected  from  the 
representations  of  their  enemies  of  the  orthodox 
party;  and  daily  experience  shows,  how  much 
controversial  writers  are  prone  to  misrepresent 
the  doctrines  of  their  opponents.  Some  of  their 
opinions,  however,  have  been  transmitted  to 
us,  perhaps  without  any  considerable  adultera- 
tion, and  even  adopted  by  modern  sectaries. 
Cerinthus,  a  heretic,  as  he  is  styled,  who  lived 
before  the  expiration  of  the  first  century,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  who  broached  the  doctrine 
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of  the  millennium,  founded  on  some  difficult  and 
obscure  passages  of  the  Apocalypse.  This  opinion 
has  travelled  down  to  our  times,  and  is  held  by 
a  great  number  of  learned,  respectable,  and  pious 
people;  but  not  with  those  extravagances  at- 
tributed to  the  Cerinthians.  The  M  anicheans, 
who  taught  the  co-eternal  existence  of  a  good 
and  an  evil  principle,  were,  also  a  conspicuous 
sect  in  the  primitive  ages  ;  and  the  schism  of 
the  Donatists  long  divided  the  church  into  two 
opposite  parties.  The  different  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, who  have  been  branded  with  the  name  of 
heretics,  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in 
a  general  view  of  things ;  much  less  is  it  possible 
to  investigate  their  tenets,  as  they  undoubtedly 
branched  out  into  a  variety  of  ramifications, 
which  has  ever  been  the  case  in  regard  to  re- 
ligious opinions.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  one  great  and  perhaps  principal  cause  of 
those  various  opinions  among  Christians,  was 
their  attempting  to  blend  the  speculations  of 
Pagan  philosophy,  and  the  prejudices  of  Jewish 
tradition,  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It 
is  an  observation  which  ought  not  to  escape  our 
notice,  that  all  the  proselytes  to  Christianity 
having  been  educated  in  the  Jewish  or  Pagan 
religion,  and  many  of  them  advanced  in  years 
at  the  time  of  their  conversion,  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind 
that  they  should  retain  many  of  their  ancient 
prejudices;  and  that  many  Jewish  and  Pagan 
notions  on  metaphysical  subjects  would  be  in- 
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troduced  into  the  Christian  system.  Ideas  once 
deeply  impressed,  and  remaining  long  in  the 
mind,  are  not  easily  eradicated.  Besides,  when 
a  number  of  individuals  think  and  reason  on  any 
abstract  subject,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  that 
they  should  all  think  alike.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly 
possible,  in  regard  to  things  which  may  be 
brought  under  the  inspection  of  the  senses.  The 
ideas  and  operations  of  the  human  mind  are 
influenced  by  a  thousand  adventitious  circum- 
stances; different  men  see  things  in  different 
points  of  view,  and  consequently  form  different 
combinations  of  ideas.  By  this  reason  different 
opinions  in  religious  matters  must  always  exist. 

During  the  predominance  of  Paganism  those 
quarrels  among  the  Christians  were  held  under 
restraint.  While  Christians  of  every  description, 
orthodox  or  heterodox,  without  distinction,  saw 
the  sword  of  persecution  drawn  against  them, 
or  at  least  suspended  over  their  heads,  their  mu- 
tual rancour  was,  if  not  softened,  at  least  con- 
fined to  the  efforts  of  the  pen,  or  the  anathemas 
of  intolerant  zeal.  But  as  soon  as  Christianity, 
triumphant  over  the  common  enemy,  had  ob- 
tained the  sanction,  and  could  claim  the  support 
of  the  imperial  authority,  the  different  sects  of 
Christians  began  to  manifest  towards  one  an- 
other a  degree  of  animosity,  almost  equal  to  the 
rancour  of  Pagan  persecution. 

The  difference  of  opinion  on  theological  sub- 
jects which  caused  the  greatest  division  in  the 
church,  a  division  of  t)ie  longest  duration,  and 
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which  makes  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  of  any  that  had 
happened  prior  to  the  revolution  begun  by  Lu- 
ther, was  that  which  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Arian  heresy.     Of  all  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity,  Plato  had  permitted  his  sub- 
lime genius  to  take  the  most  daring  flights,  in 
attempting  to  explore  the  incomprehensible  na- 
ture of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  great  first  cause 
and  self-existent  Author  of  all  existence.     This 
Athenian  philosopher  having  elevated  his  mind 
to  the  contemplation   of  the   Deity,  could  not 
otherwise   comprehend  the  divine  essence  than 
under    the    threefold    modifications   of  infinite 
power,  perfect  wisdom,  and  diffusive  goodness. 
Those  conceptions  he  expressed  by  the  names  of 
the  Great  First  Cause,  or  Origin  of  All — the 
eternal  Reason  or  Wisdom,  which  he  called  Lo- 
gos— and  the  Soul  or  Spirit,  which  pervades  and 
animates  the  universe.     His  poetical  imagination 
personified  these  abstract  ideas ;  and  in  the  Pla- 
tonic system  these  three  original  principles  are 
represented  as  three  distinct  beings  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness ;  coequal,  coeter- 
nal,  and   indissolubly  united,  forming  a   mys- 
terious triad  in  one  incomprehensible  unity. 

This  sublime  and  mysterious  definition  of  the 
Divine  Nature  is  denominated  the  Trinity  of  the 
Platonists,  and  comes  nearer  to  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  revelation  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  efforts  of  unassisted  reason.  St.  Au- 
gustine, with  others  of  the  primitive  fathers* 
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admiring  the  sublime  conception  of  Plato,  says, 
that  with  a  trifling  change,  that  great  philoso- 
pher might  be  deemed  a  Christian;  and  the 
Platonists  asserted,  that  the  beginning  of  St. 
John's  gospel  was  an  exact  transcript  of  his  prin- 
ciples. 

The  sanction  given  by  scriptural  testimony  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Plato's  theology 
was  a  strong  inducement  to  the  learned  Chris- 
tians, of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  to  study 
the  writings  of  that  incomparable  philosopher; 
whose  penetrating  and  comprehensive  genius 
was  supposed  to  have  anticipated  the  doctrines 
of  revelation,  and  formed  those  conceptions  of 
the  divine  essence  which  the  Christian  system 
sanctioned  and  confirmed.  The  remote  con- 
sequences, and  possible  inferences  of  Plato's 
hypothesis,  were  investigated  in  all  their  ramifi- 
cations; and  subtle  and  inexplicable  questions 
were  raised  and  agitated  concerning  the  nature, 
equality,  and  distinction  of  the  Divine  Persons 
of  the  indivisible  triad  and  mysterious  unity ; 
questions  undoubtedly  above  the  comprehension 
of  the  most  exalted  human  understanding,  but 
yet  the  prying  and  restless  curiosity  of  philoso- 
phers excited  them  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the 
profound  abyss :  and  the  same  spirit  of  curiosity 
actuated  the  Christian  theologians,  and  the  Pa- 
gan philosophers,  in  the  schools  of  Athens  and 
Alexandria. 

These  inquiries,    concerning  the  mysterious 
and  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  Deity,  had 
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exercised  the  minds  of  the  learned  Pagans  merely 
as  philosophical  speculations.  The  case  was  al- 
tered when  the  same  inquiries  began  to  engross 
the  attention  of  Christian  divines.  When  the 
eternal  Logos,  the  Word,  or  the  Son  of  God, 
had  been  revealed  as  the  object  of  the  faith  and 
religious  worship  of  mankind,  and  the  basis  of 
their  hopes,  a  clear  conception,  or  rather  an 
implicit  belief  of  these  unfathomable  mysteries, 
was  deemed  essential  to  their  eternal  interests. 
These  subtle  disquisitions  became  general,  agi- 
tating the  minds  of  Christians  every  where,  and 
at  last  threw  the  whole  church  into  a  state  of 
confusion  and  discord.  Christians  were  in  doubt 
what  opinion  they  ought  to  entertain  concerning 
the  nature  and  person  of  Christ.  These  points 
had  not  yet  been  determined  by  the  authority  of 
the  united  and  universal  church ;  and  every  one 
modelled  his  opinion  by  the  light  of  his  own 
understanding.  The  majority  held  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Nature  of  Christ,  and  the  perfect 
equality  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity; 
while  a  very  numerous  body,  with  Arius,  a 
priest  of  Constantinople,  at  their  head,  main- 
tained that  the  Son  is  essentially  distinct  from 
the  Father,  and  subordinate  to  him ;  that  he  is 
a  spontaneous  and  dependent  being,  created  by 
the  supreme  will  of  the  Father,  and  begotten 
before  all  worlds ;  that  the  Father  had  impressed 
upon  him  the  effulgence  of  his  glory,  and  trans- 
fused into  him  the  fulness  of  his  spirit :  that  he 
was  the  framer  of  the  world,  and  that  he  governs 
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the  universe  in  obedience  and  subordination  to 
the  first  Person  of  the  Trinity,  his  Father  and 
Sovereign.  Such  were  the  abstruse  doctrines  and 
intricate  questions  which  agitated  the  Christian 
world,  and  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
church,  during  the  long  period  of  almost  three 
hundred  years ;  but  especially  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  the  worshippers  of  the  God  of  mercy 
and  love,  the  pretended  imitators  of  the  peace- 
able and  benevolent  Redeemer,  having  acquired 
the  support  of  secular  power,  divided  themselves 
into  opposite  and  hostile  parties,  thundering  out 
curses  against  each  other,  in  the  name  of  Him, 
who,  from  Heaven,  descended  upon  earth  to 
bless  mankind. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  Constantine, 
on  seeing  the  professors  of  Christianity  divided 
into  two  opposite  factions,  could  not,  without 
regret,  contemplate  those  divisions  which  rent 
the  church,  and  disgraced  that  religion  which 
he  had  made  it  so  much  the  object  of  his  endea- 
vours to  establish.  In  order  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute, and  ascertain  the  real  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  he  convoked  the  celebrated 
Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  which  consisted 
of  318  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  to  the 
number  of  2048.  After  a  session  of  two  months, 
in  which  the  Emperor  frequently  assisted  in 
person,  the  opinions  of  Arius  were  condemned, 
the  equality  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Divine 
Trinity  was  declared  the  true  doctrine,  and  the 
resolutions  of  this  council,  comprised  in  the 
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Nicene  Creed,  were  published,  as  the  obligatory 
and  only  orthodox  Creed  of  the  Christian 
church. 

Constantine  had,  before  he  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  established  liberty  of  conscience 
upon  the  broadest  and  most  rational  basis; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  exercised  any 
kind  of  persecution  against  the  Pagans,  nor 
would  such  a  measure,  indeed,  have  been  con- 
sistent with  good  policy,  as,  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign,  they  composed  a  vast  majority  of 
his  subjects.  However,  soon  after  the  council 
of  Nice,  he  began  to  persecute  the  Arians :  he 
banished  Arius  into  Illyrium,  and  excluded  the 
Arian  clergy  from  the  rewards  and  immunities 
so  liberally  bestowed  on  the  Catholics.  He 
afterwards  issued  an  edict,  absolutely  prohibiting 
all  assemblies  of  Arians,  and  other  dissenters, 
under  pain  of  confiscation  of  property.  This 
was  the  first  disgusting  instance  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  Christians  by  Christians  armed  with  se- 
cular power ;  but  the  example  has  been  followed 
by  a  long  train  of  imitations.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  of  the  Emperor's  conduct,  in  this 
respect,  being  swayed  by  the  insinuations  of 
ecclesiastics,  whose  secret  motives  he  was  not 
able  to  discover ;  and  better  skilled  in  marshal- 
ling, and  conducting  an  army,  than  in  the  stra- 
tagems of  theological  warfare,  he  might  easily 
be  impelled  by  their  counsels  to  violent  and  even 
contradictory  measures.  In  fact,  we  see  him, 
at  the  instigation  of  a  faction  of  bishops,  recall- 
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ing  Arius ;  and  so  far  misled  by  an  exhibition 
of  false  charges,  as  to  persecute  Athanasius, 
the  champion  of  the  council  of  Nice,  and  the 
strenuous  assertor  of  its  doctrines,  which  the  Em- 
peror zealously  supported,  and  considered  as  the 
orthodox  representation  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  reign  of  Constantine  teems  with  great 
and  important  events;  among  which  may  be 
reckoned,  the  building  of  Constantinople  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Byzantium,  and  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  that  new 
capital.  The  residence  of  the  Imperial  Court 
had,  in  fact,  been  removed  from  Rome  about 
thirty  years  before.  The  associate  Emperors, 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  did  not  reside  at 
Rome:  the  former  resided  at  Nicomedia,  and 
the  latter  mostly  at  Milan.  Galerius  resided  at 
Nicomedia,  Constantius  Chlorus  at  York ;  and 
during  the  space  of  thirty  years  before  the  found- 
ation of  Constantinople,  Rome  had  seldom  en- 
joyed the  presence  of  her  Emperors. 

The  removal  of  the  imperial  residence  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople  has  been  exceedingly 
censured  by  many  writers,  and  assigned  as  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  downfal  of  the 
empire:  this  point  is,  however,  very  difficult 
to  determine.  We  cannot  be  assured,  we  can- 
not, from  general  appearances,  even  suppose 
that  the  subversion  of  the  empire  would  not 
have  happened  as  soon  if  the  imperial  residence 
had  continued  at  Rome.  The  reasons  which 
induced  Constantine  to  fix  it  at  Byzantium,  in 
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preference  to  Rome,  are  equally  unknown.  It 
is  supposed  that  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
having  concerted  a  plan  of  administration,  more 
regularly  and  systematically  despotic  than  that 
of  any  of  the  preceding  Emperors,  and  being 
desirous  of  abolishing  all  the  republican  forms 
which  still  existed,  and  of  setting  entirely  aside 
the  nominal  authority  which  the  senate  still  pos- 
sessed, had  fixed  their  residence  at  a  distance 
from  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  empire,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  incommoded  by  the  pe- 
titions, representations,  and  remonstrances  of 
that  august  body.  Constantine  was,  probably, 
actuated  in  some  degree  by  the  same  motives; 
for  his  administration  was  still  more  despotic 
than  that  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  and  he 
completed  that  system  of  despotism  which  those 
Emperors  had  begun.  Before  the  joint  reign  of 
the  above-mentioned  Emperors,  the  senate  had 
generally  been  consulted,  at  least  for  the  sake 
of  form,  although  that  did  not  alter  the  real 
despotism  of  the  government;  for  the  senate 
scarcely  ever  failed  of  being  conformable  to  the 
will  of  the  Emperor,  while  the  emperor  himself 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  prastorian  guards,  or 
the  legionary  soldiers.  Diocletian,  soon  after 
his  accession,  adopted  the  mode  of  transacting 
affairs  without  the  formality  of  consulting  the 
senate;  and  after  Constantine  had  removed  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople,  the  senatorial 
dignity  was  no  more  than  an  honorary  title,  and 
the  senate  could  scarcely  be  reckoned  a  con- 
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stituted  order  in  the  state.  Some  attribute 
Constantine's  choice  of  a  new  capital  to  a  dislike 
he  had  taken  against  Rome,  on  account  of  the 
enthusiastic  attachment  of  that  city  to  paganism. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  situation 
of  Constantinople  was,  in  almost  every  respect, 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  Rome ;  and  in 
taking  a  view  of  the  extent,  situation,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Roman  dominions,  Constan- 
tinople and  Milan  must  have  presented  them- 
selves as  the  most  eligible  stations  for  the  com- 
manders of  the  military  force  of  the  empire. 
Milan,  situated  near  the  northern  frontier  of 
Italy,  was  a  post  peculiarly  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose; for  there  the  Emperor  might  always  be 
in  readiness  to  repel  the  predatory  inroads  of 
the  German  nations,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
relianus,  had  thrown  Rome  itself  into  a  state  of 
alarm  and  consternation.  And  Constantinople 
was  the  most  eligible  situation  in  the  whole  em- 
pire, both  as  a  check  to  the  Persians,  and  as  a 
barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Goths, 
those  terrible  enemies  of  Rome;  who,  in  their 
wicker  boats,  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  frequently  sailed  through  the  Bospho- 
rus,  and  the  Hellespont,  plundering  and  deso- 
lating Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  and,  in  the  reign 
of  Gallienus,  threatened  nothing  less  than  the 
entire  devastation  of  all  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
empire,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Adriatic  sea. 
That  formidable  invasion  was  not,  without  great 
difficulty,  and  prodigious  slaughter,  at  last  re- 
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pelled  by  the  military  abilities  and  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  Emperor  Claudius;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Probus,  the  Germans  having  made  a 
dreadful  irruption  into  Gaul,  were  driven  out 
by  that  Emperor  with  an  incredible  slaughter. 
From  that  time,  however,  the  Goths  and  Ger- 
mans were  terrible  enemies  to  the  Roman  empire. 
Having  tasted  the  rich  plunder  of  its  provinces, 
they  never  failed  to  seize  every  opportunity  of 
making  predatory  incursions.  For  that  reason 
the  residence  of  the  Emperors,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  military  force  at  Milan,  or  in  some 
station  in  the  eastern  provinces,  not  far  from 
the  Danube  and  the  Euxine  sea,  was  more  ne- 
cessary, and  more  conducive  to  the  safety  of  the 
empire,  than  if  it  had  always  been  fixed  at  Rome. 
If  we  consider,  not  only  the  geographical 
position,  but  also  the  topographical  situation 
of  Constantinople,  with  the  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque arrangement  of  the  land  and  water,  which 
form  its  environs,  we  shall  easily  be  convinced 
of  the  eligibility  of  its  situation,  and  of  the  pre- 
ference due  to  it  when  compared  with  that  of 
Rome.  They  are  both  in  a  temperate  climate, 
Rome  being  situated  in  41°  50'  north  latitude, 
and  Constantinople  in  41°  10'  north  latitude. 
Constantinople  is  situated  on  an  elevated  ground, 
consisting  of  gently  swelling  eminences,  rising 
like  terraces  one  above  another,  without  any  of 
those  deep  valleys  which  separate  the  seven  hills 
on  which  Rome  is  seated;  and  which,  togethej 
with  the  marshes  adjoining  to  the  Tyber,  render 
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the  air  unwholesome.  The  city  was  laid  out  in  a 
triangular  form,  and  filled  the  triangle  formed  by 
the  harbour,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Propontis, 
or  sea  of  Marmora.  The  harbour,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  is  secure  and  capacious,  being 
five  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  entrance,  from  the 
Bosphorus,  and  runs  seven  miles  into  the  land. 
From  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  Seraglio  point,  the 
whole  length  of  the  Bosphorus  extends  about  18 
miles,  and  its  ordinary  breadth  about  a  mile  and 
a  half;  but  in  many  places  somewhat  broader, 
and  in  some  much  narrower,  with  several  beau- 
tiful windings.  In  sailing  up  the  Propontis, 
towards  Constantinople,  the  most  enchanting 
prospects  charm  the  eye  of  the  navigator,  who, 
from  every  part  of  that  sea,  may  discover  the 
high  lands  of  either  Thrace  or  Bithynia,  and 
never  lose  sight  of  Mount  Olympus,  till  at  last 
the  city  itself,  rising  from  the  strand,  attracts 
his  view,  and  exhibits  the  most  magnificent  ap- 
pearance. Constantinople  may,  by  its  situation, 
command  the  commerce  of  the  vast  regions  of 
the  North,  by  means  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  the 
rivers  Don  and  Dnieper  which  discharge  them- 
selves into  it.  By  the  streight  of  the  Helles- 
pont, which  forms  the  communication  between 
the  Propontis  and  the  Mediterranean,  as  the 
Bosphorus  opens  a  passage  from  the  Euxine  sea 
to  the  Propontis,  it  is  equally  well  situated  for 
the  trade  of  the  south  and  west;  and  when 
Egypt  is  under  its  dominion,  its  position  is  ex- 
tremely advantageous  in  respect  of  the  trade  to 
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India  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa.  In  fine, 
geographers  commonly  tell  us,  that  Constan- 
tinople is  the  most  eligible  situation  for  com- 
merce that  can  any  where  be  found;  and  when 
we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  map,  its  geographical 
position  seems  to  indicate  the  same.  We  may, 
however,  be  imposed  on  by  unqualified  descrip- 
tions and  general  appearances.  Geographers, 
as  well  as  historians,  are  not  always  correct; 
and  the  omission  of  one  single  circumstance  will 
sometimes  alter  very  much  the  description,  as 
the  want  or  distortion  of  one  single  object 
changes  materially  the  appearance  of  the  pic- 
ture or  landscape.  The  situation  of  Constan- 
tinople, considered  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
has  one  great  defect,  and  is,  in  that  respect, 
much  inferior  to  London,  Lisbon,  and  several 
other  ports.  The  length  of  the  Hellespont  is  not 
less  than  sixty  miles,  and  its  ordinary  breadth 
not  more  than  three  miles,  but  in  many  places 
much  narrower.  A  strong  current  sets  through 
the  Bosphorus,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Helles- 
pont, from  the  Euxine  sea,  into  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  and  a  strong  north  wind  often 
blows  in  that  region  during  several  months; 
which,  together  with  a  strong  current  setting  in 
the  same  direction,  through  so  narrow  a  streight, 
sometimes  render  Constantinople,  for  a  long  time 
together,  almost  inaccessible  to  vessels  coming 
from  the  Mediterranean.  Those  ports,  which 
are  situated  on  the  ocean,  or  on  large  rivers, 
which  have  an  immediate  communication  with 
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it,  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  which  are 
situated  on  the  inland  seas ;  such  as  the  Medi- 
terranean, Euxine,  Baltic,  &c.  or  on  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  them,  in  having  the  tides  to  faci- 
litate the  approach  and  entrance  of  vessels  in 
case  of  a  calm  or  contrary  winds;  whereas  the 
latter,  in  similar  cases,  possess  not  that  ad- 
vantage; and  if  a  strong  wind  sets  in  the  same 
direction  with  a  strong  current,  their  aggregate 
force  is  so  great,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  head  against  it.  This  is  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  the  commercial  situation  of  Con^ 
stantinople:  the  strong  north  winds  that  often 
blow  in  those  parts,  the  rapid  current  always 
setting  from  the  Euxine,  and  through  the  long 
and  narrow  streight  of  the  Hellespont,  all  com- 
bine, at  certain  times,  to  render  it  almost  un- 
approachable. It  must,  however,  be  granted,, 
that  Constantinople  enjoys  an  excellent  com- 
mercial situation,  although  not  the  best  that  can 
be  found,  as  it  has  been  often  asserted.  Its  posi- 
tion was  also  the  most  eligible  that  Constantine 
could  have  chosen  for  his  new  capital,  it  beirt|y  a 
most  commanding  post  for  repelling  the  attacks 
of  the  enemies  of  the  empire,  and  almost  un- 
equalled in  regard  to  the  amenity  and  beauty  of 
its  situation. 

Although  historians  may  conjecture  that  the 
removal  of  the  imperial  residence  contributed  to 
hasten  the  downfal  of  the  empire,  it  is  a  certain 
fact,  that  the  fixing  of  it  at  Constantinople  put 
a  final  period  to  the  passage  of  the  barbarians 
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through  the  Bosphorus,  who  could  never  after 
force  that  insurmountable  barrier;  and  Greece, 
as  well  as  Asia  Minor,  was  secure  from  their 
ravages,  until  Valens  unadvisedly  suffered  the 
Goths  to  pass  the  Danube,  and  received  their 
armed  bands  into  the  heart  of  the  empire.  In  after 
ages  Constantinople  presented  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Persians, 
under  Chosroes,  and  resisted  all  the  attacks 
of  the  Avars,  the  Goths,  and  other  northern 
enemies.  During  the  existence  of  the  Caliph- 
ate, that  city  was  the  bulwark  of  Europe 
against  the  Saracens;  and  fell  a  prey  to  the 
Turks  so  late  as  A.  D.  1 453,  one  thousand  and 
forty-three  years  after  Rome  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  Alaric,  and  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  years  after  the  entire  subversion  of  the 
western  empire.  Indeed  no  good  reason  can  be 
given  why  the  empire  might  not  have  been  as 
well  defended  when  Constantinople  was  the  ca- 
pital, as  if  Rome  had  always  retained  that  pre- 
rogative; and  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture, 
that  if  the  imperial  residence  had  not  been  re- 
moved to  Constantinople,  all  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  empire  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
Persians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Goths  on 
the  other,  without  prolonging,  for  any  consider- 
able time,  the  existence  of  the  w'estern  empire. 

Among  the  reflections  which  naturally  arise 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  period  so  important, 
and  so  interesting  to  posterity,  as  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark, 
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that,  while  he  governed  the  Roman  empire  with 
a  more  distinguished  lustre  than  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  was  uniformly  successful  in  every 
political  measure,  as  he  had  invariably  been  in 
every  military  enterprise,  his  personal  tranquil- 
lity was  considerably  disturbed  by  the  disputes 
of  theologians,  and  the  intrigues  of  ecclesiastics, 
His  domestic  felicity  also  suffered  a  melancholy 
abatement,  from  the  necessity  he  found,  or  ima- 
gined that  he  found  himself  under,  of  putting  to 
death  his  son  Crispus,  a  prince  of  the  most  pro- 
mising accomplishments;  whose  mind  had  been 
formed  by  the  precepts  of  the  learned  and  elo- 
quent Lactantius,  who  had  been  trained  to  arms 
under  the  victorious  banners  of  his  imperial 
father,  and  had  signalised  his  courage  and 
conduct  in  so  conspicuous  a  manner,  in  the 
memorable  forcing  of  the  passage  of  the  Helles- 
pont, in  the  last  and  decisive  contest  between 
.  Constantine  and  Licinius.  The  particulars  of 
this  melancholy  transaction  are  variously  related 
by  historians;  and  the  whole  affair  seems  to  have 
been  conducted  in  so  mysterious  a  manner,  that 
we  can  be  certain  of  nothing  but  the  fact  itself, 
without  being  able  to  develop  the  circum- 
stances which  were  the  cause  of  it.  This  reflec- 
tion, however,  we  cannot  but  make,  that  it  was 
either  a  great  crime  of  Constantine,  or  a  great 
misfortune  to  him.  Hard  must  his  heart  have 
been,  if  he  could  thus  destroy  so  accomplished 
and  promising  a  son,  without  a  full  conviction 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  so  severe  a  measure; 
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and  he  must  be  pronounced  extremely  unfor- 
tunate if  such  necessity  did  really  exist.  It  is, 
however,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  some  of  the 
greatest  men,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
have  been  extremely  unhappy  in  their  domestic 
concerns.  The  rebellion  of  Absalom  against  his 
father  David,  and  its  tragical  issue;  the  murder 
of  Sennacherib,  in  the  temple  of  the  god  Nisrich, 
by  the  hands  of  his  own  sons  Adrammelech  and 
Sharezar;  the  severities  which  Augustus  Caesar 
was  obliged  to  use  against  his  only  child,  his 
daughter  Julia,  on  account  of  her  scandalous 
life;  and  the  havoc  which  Herod  the  Great 
made  in  his  own  family,  by  the  execution  of  his 
beautiful  and  beloved  wife  Mariamne,  his  two 
most  promising  sons,  and  others  of  his  near  re- 
latives, may  be  adduced  as  instances,  among  a 
great  number  of  others,  which  occur  in  ancient 
history,  that  the  highest  degrees  of  human  power, 
exaltation,  and  splendor,  do  not  always  exempt 
their  possessors  from  domestic  infelicity,  any  more 
than  from  personal  misfortunes  and  the  ordinary 
sufferings  of  mortality.  To  these  instances,  and 
many  others  in  ancient  history,  may  be  added 
a  number  of  a 'similar  nature,  in  more  modern 
times;  among  which  the  tragical  catastrophe  of 
Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain ; 
and  that  of  the  Czarowitz,  son  of  the  immortal 
Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  stand  as  conspicuous 
and  distinguished  proofs  of  the  uncertain  and 
fluctuating  nature  of  all  human  felicity. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c, 

N5 
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LETTER  XV. 

SIR, 

I  CONCLUDED  my  last  with  some  serious  and 
striking  reflections  on  the  uncertainty  of  human 
greatness  as  a  source  of  personal  felicity,  The 
subsequent  state  of  Rome  from  this  epoch  of  its 
unparalleled  power  and  grandeur  which  we  have 
just  been  contemplating,  will  exhibit  a  memora- 
ble instance,  that  the  greatness  of  nations,  as 
well  as  of  individuals,  is  liable  to  the  most  melan- 
choly and  striking  vicissitudes;  and  that  national, 
as  well  as  individual  prosperity  and  felicity,  are 
of  an  uncertain  tenure. 

Our  observations  being  now  brought  forward 
to  that  period  when  Rome,  being  no  longer 
considered  as  the  seat  of  empire,  had  passed 
the  meridian  of  her  splendor,  and  saw  her 
glory  begin  to  diminish,  our  curiosity  is  natu- 
rally excited  to  examine  the  state  of  that  cele- 
brated city,  when  in  the  acme  of  its  greatness. 
It  would  be  a  pleasing  gratification  if  any  of  the 
ancient  writers  had  furnished  us  with  the  means 
of  comparing  the  most  remarkable  cities  of  the 
ancient  world,  with  those  of  modern  times,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  population.  This  is  a  desi- 
deratum in  history  which  cannot  be  obtained; 
and  it  is  particularly  surprising,  that  none  of 
the  Roman  historians  have  left  us  any  account 
of  the  population  of  Rome.  It  could  not  indeed 
be  supposed  that  their  calculations,  in  this  re- 
spect, would  have  been  exact;  but  they  might 
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certainly  have  met  with  authentic  documents, 
sufficient  to  have  enabled  them  to  come  to  a 
tolerably  near  approximation,  in  computing  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  celebrated 
metropolis  of  the  world :  and  if  their  computa- 
tions had  not  been  very  wide  of  the  truth,  they 
might  at  least  have  regulated  our  conjectures. 
The  moderns,  who  have  examined  the  subject, 
and  given  us  the  result  of  their  researches,  have 
differed  so  widely  in  their  opinions  on  the 
subject,  that  their  conjectures  tend  rather  to 
mislead  than  to  direct  us  in  forming  any  conclu- 
sion. To  point  out  a  few  of  them  will  show 
how  widely  they  disagree,  and  how  little  we  can 
depend  on  their  representations.  Mr.  Martin 
says,  in  his  travels,  that,  in  the  reign  of  the 
first  Claudius,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  amounted 
to  6,986,000;  but,  says  he,  those  of  the  sub- 
urbs must  be  taken  into  the  reckoning,  and 
they  extended  to  the  distance  of  forty  miles. 
The  same  author  then  tells  us,  that  the  city  is 
about  thirteen  miles  in  circuit  round  the  walls; 
some  say  fifteen.  He  then  adds,  that  Rome, 
before  the  time  of  Aurelian,  was  only  nine  miles 
in  circuit,  and  had  undergone  very  little  altera- 
tion in  that  respect  since  the  reign  of  Servius 
Tullius.  In  Mr.  Martin's  statement  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Rome  there  must  be  a  gross  error, 
unless  he  include  in  his  account  of  the  suburbs 
most  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Campania. 
His  mistake  seems  to  have  originated  from  the 
census  of  the  Roman  citizens,  taken  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  who  succeeded  Caligula  in 
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the  empire.  This  census  amounted  to  about 
6,945,000;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this 
was  not  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  but  that  of  the  free  Roman  citizens, 
dispersed  throughout  the  whole  empire,  and 
which,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  observes,  might,  with  a 
proportionate  number  of  women  and  children, 
amount  to  about  20,000,000.  Mr.  Gibbon,  de- 
scribing the  city  of  Rome  as  it  existed  under  the 
imperial  government,  says,  "  The  circuit  of  the 
walls  was  accurately  measured  by  the  mathema- 
tician Ammonius,  and  found  to  be  twenty-one 
miles,  and  lying  almost  in  a  circular  form."  The 
architect,  Vitruvius,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  says,  that  the  innumerable  habita- 
tions of  the  Roman  people  would  have  spread 
themselves  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city; 
and  that  the  ground  being  contracted  on  every 
side  by  the  villas  and  gardens  of  the  opulent 
citizens,  suggested  the  common  expedient  of 
raising  the  houses  to  an  exceeding  great  height; 
so  that  it  was  repeatedly  enacted,  by  Augustus 
and  Nero,  that  private  edifices  should  not  ex- 
ceed the  height  of  seventy  feet  from  the  ground; 
but  the  successive  testimonies  of  Pliny  and 
others  prove  the  insufficiency  of  those  edicts  to 
restrain  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  from  carrying 
their  houses  to  an  enormous  height.  Many 
families  were  lodged  in  one  house,  or  insula,  as 
at  Paris;  a  different  family  occupied  each  story. 
Some  modern  authors  assert,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  Rome  was  fifty  miles  in  circuit, 
and  contained  463,000  men  able  to  bear  arms ; 
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which,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  women, 
children,  old  men,  &c.  would  make  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  not  less  than  three  millions. 
That  accurate  writer,  M.  de  Messance,  in  his 
Recherches  sur  la  Population,  assigns  to  Paris, 
23,565  houses,  71,124  families,  and  576,000 
inhabitants*;  and  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  that  if  we 
calculate  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Rome,  according  to  the  principles  of  M.  de 
Messance,  we  may  estimate  them  about  the 
number  of  1,200,000,  a  calculation  not  im- 
probable; a  number  not  excessive  for  that  me- 
tropolis of  the  world,  although  much  exceeding 
the  population  of  the  greatest  cities  of  modern 
Europe.  From  all  these  disagreeing  accounts  and 
random  conjectures,  no  calculation,  in  the  least 
degree  approximating  to  exactness,  can  be  made. 
The  total  number  of  houses  is,  however,  accu- 
rately stated  in  a  description  of  Rome,  com- 
posed in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  after  the  translation  of  the  seat 
of  empire  to  Constantinople;  and  consequently 
at  a  time  when  the  ancient  capital  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  on  the  decline.  In  that 
statement,  the  number  of  domus,  or  houses  of 
the  grandees,  was  1780;  and  the  number  of  in- 
sulae,  or  plebeian  habitations,  was  46,602.  In 
estimating  the  population  of  Rome,  the  best 
ground  we  have  to  go  upon  is  the  mode  of 

*  Since  M.  de  Messance's  publication,  the  pupulation  of  Paris, 
as  well  as  of  London,  is  greatly  increased.  Paris  contains  800,000, 
and  London  above  a  million  inhabitants. 
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building,  which  was  to  carry  their  houses  to  an 
enormous  height,  as  already  observed;  the  ex- 
tent of  the  city,  and  the  number  of  houses  and 
streets.  If  the  wall  of  Aurelian  enclosed  the 
vast  circuit  of  twenty-one  miles,  the  city  was  of 
a  great  extent;  and  if  its  form  had  been  perfectly 
circular,  as  it  nearly  was,  would  have  contained 
thirty-seven  square  miles  and  three  quarters 
within  that  circumference,  a  space  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  that  occupied  by  London  and  its 
suburbs.  So  great  an  extent,  with  houses  car- 
ried to  such  a  height,  indicates  a  vast  popula- 
tion ;  but  the  streets  of  Rome  were  few  in  number, 
not  exceeding  four  hundred  and  twenty-four; 
a  circumstance  which  would  make  it  appear 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  ground  was 
taken  up  by  the  backyards  and  other  appur- 
tenances. The  number  of  houses,  however,  of 
which  we  have  an  exact  account  taken  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius,  seems  to  show  that  there 
could  not  be  much  waste  ground;  for,  accord- 
ing to  this  description,  the  extent  of  Rome  was 
not  twice  as  much  as  that  of  Paris;  and  yet  the 
houses  in  the  former  city  were  more  than 
double  the  number  of  those  in  the  latter.  In  an 
octavo  edition  of  one  of  our  popular  books  of 
geography,  where  the  population  of  London  is 
estimated  at  eleven  hundred  thousand,  which, 
however,  has  been  found  to  be  an  exaggerated 
calculation,  this  marginal  note  has  been  an- 
nexed : — "  neither  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Ba- 
bylon, or  Nineveh,  nor  even  ancient  Rome  it- 
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self,  had  ever  a  commerce  sufficient  to  employ 
and  supply  so  vast  a  number  of  inhabitants." 
This,  however,  is  reasoning  upon  very  random 
suppositions.  Of  Nineveh  we  know  little  or 
nothing,  except  what  may  be  gathered  from 
the  book  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  where  it  is  de- 
scribed as  an  exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days 
journey,  but  whether  in  length  or  in  circuit  we 
are  not  informed,  although  we  must  suppose  that 
the  latter  is  meant.  It  is  also  there  said,  that 
it  contained  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
persons,  who  could  not  distinguish  between  the 
right  hand  and  the  left,  which  must  be  under- 
stood of  young  children.  If  Nineveh  was  three 
days  journey  in  circuit,  we  must  suppose  it  to 
have  been  built  on  an  extensive  and  open  plan, 
like  Babylon,  and  perhaps  even  more  spread 
abroad  than  the  latter  city.  That  this  was  pro- 
bably the  case  appears  from  the  additional 
circumstance  mentioned  in  the  same  book,  that 
it  also  contained  much  cattle,  which  may  autho- 
rise a  supposition  that  a  considerable  extent 
of  country  was  inclosed  within  the  walls  of  the 
city ;  and  whether  the  hint  given  in  the  above- 
mentioned  place  of  its  population  ought  to  be 
understood  in  a  literal  sense,  or  regarded  as  an 
hyperbolical  expression,  in  the  oriental  style, 
every  one  is  at  liberty  to  form  his  own  opinion. 
Of  Babylon  we  know  as  little,  in  regard  to  its 
population,  or  its  means  of  supply  and  employ- 
ment for  its  inhabitants,  as  we  do  of  Nineveh, 
except  that  the  great .  quantity  of  open  ground 
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within  the  squares,  formed  by  the  intersections 
of  the  streets,  furnished  a  considerable  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life;  but  the  open  plan  of  that 
city  affords  an  unquestionable  proof,  that  its  po- 
pulation could  bear  no  proportion  to  its  extent, 
according  to  our  notions  of  the  population  of 
large  towns ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  could  not 
be  so  numerous,  nor,  perhaps,  half  so  numerous, 
as  those  of  London.  But  from  the  extent  of 
Rome,  and  the  number  of  habitations  it  contained, 
which  amounted  to  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  those  in  Paris,  the  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants must  have  considerably  exceeded  the  po- 
pulation of  any  city  of  the  modern  world ;  for 
whatever  romantic  stories  we  have  read  in  our 
common  books  of  geography,  concerning  the 
population  of  Constantinople,  Cairo,  and  Pekin, 
it  is  certain  that  not  one  of  those  cities  is  equal  to 
London  in  the  number  of  inhabitants.  By  the 
most  authentic  documents,  on  which  we  can  found 
a  calculation,  it  plainly  appears,  that  Constan- 
tinople cannot  contain  more  people  than  Paris ; 
and  that  nei  ther  of  them  contain  so  many  as  Lon- 
don, including  the  suburbs,  and  the  city  of  West- 
minster. Pekin  is  now,  undoubtedly,  the  largest 
city  in  the  world.  Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  relation  of 
Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  China,  says,  that 
"  it  is  a  square  of  nine  miles  every  way;"  but  he 
adds,  that  "  the  streets  are  140  feet  wide,  and  the 
houses,  except  those  of  the  Mandarins,  only  one 
story  high;'1  from  which  circumstances  we  may 
easily  conclude,  that  notwithstanding  its  immense 
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extent,  its  population  cannot  equal  that  of 
London ;  and  it  is  a  strange  misapprehension 
of  some,  who,  while  they  suppose  that  neither 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  nor  Rome  could  have  a  trade 
sufficient  to  employ  and  supply  so  many  in- 
habitants as  London  contains,  give  to  Pekin, 
the  inland  situation  of  which  is  still  less  favour- 
able to  commerce,  a  population  twice  as  nu- 
merous as  that  of  our  metropolis.  It  would  only 
be  a  reasonable  question  to  ask  those  writers, 
how  Pekin  provides  employment  and  sup- 
plies for  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  if  ancient 
Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the  civilised  world, 
could  not  employ  and  supply  the  half  of  that 
number.  But  the  population  of  great  cities  is 
estimated  strangely  at  random  in  many  of  our 
geographical  books.  Some  compute  the  po- 
pulation of  Paris  at  800,000,  and  others  at 
600,000,  and  the  first  calculation  seems  to 
be  the  nearest  approximation  to  truth.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  Moscow,  which  ex- 
cepting Pekin,  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
city  of  the  modern  world,  has  been  much  ex- 
aggerated, even  to  the  incredible  number  of  a 
million  ;  and  even  those  of  Petersburgh,  have 
frequently  been  computed  at  400,000 ;  but  Mr. 
Cox,  a  most  intelligent  traveller  and  accurate 
observer,  assigns  130,000  to  Petersburgh,  and 
400,000  to  Moscow.  But  ancient  Rome,  as  far 
as  we  can  form  an  idea,  from  the  imperfect  de- 
scriptions of  it  yet  extant,  especially  from  the 
number  of  its  houses,  the  best  criterion  whereby 
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to  estimate  its  population,  appears  to  have  been 
built  on  a  very  different  plan  from  that  of  Moscow 
or  Pekin,  as  also  from  that  of  Babylon  of  old, 
and  seems  to  have  been  as  much  crowded  with  in- 
habitants as  either  London  or  Paris  ;  and  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  from 
existing  circumstances  collectively  considered,  its 
population  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been 
much  less  than  that  of  these  two  cities  taken  to- 
gether, and  which  amounts  to  above  one  million 
and  a  half.  As  to  the  observation  in  the  mar- 
ginal note  before  alluded  to,  that  Rome  had  not  a 
commerce  sufficient  to  employ  and  maintain  so 
vast  a  number,  it  appears  to  be  founded  on  the 
erroneous  supposition,  that  ancient  Rome  was  a 
commercial  city  like  London,  and  subsisted  in 
the  same  manner  by  trade  ;  whereas  the  case  was 
directly  the  contrary.  London  draws  a  great 
part  of  its  wealth  from  commerce;  but  Rome  ac- 
quired the  whole  of  hers  from  violence  and  rapine. 
London  is  an  emporium  of  commerce;  Rome 
was,  in  plain  language,  a  den  of  robbers,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  plunderers  of  the  world.  London, 
however,  as  much  as  it  is  enriched  by  foreign 
traffic,  is  also  as  much  enriched,  and  its  nume- 
rous inhabitants  obtain  as. much,  or  even  more 
employment,  from  its  internal  commerce,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  residence  of 
the  court,  and  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  and 
in  consequence  of  its  being  the  capital  of  Eng- 
land, would  be  a  large,  rich,  and  populous  city, 
without  the  advantages  of  foreign  traffic.  The 
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capital  of  a  wealthy  and  extensive  empire,  where 
an  opulent  and  splendid  nobility  fix  their  re- 
sidence, must  always  have  a  brisk  trade  within 
itself,  and  attract  a  great  number  of  inhabitants, 
to  whom  it  gives  employment,  in  providing  for 
the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  the  opulent. 
It  is  chiefly  this  internal  trade  that  gives  em- 
ployment to  the  numerous  inn-keepers,  shop- 
keepers, and  mechanics  of  our  metropolis.  Paris 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  this  argument. 
That  great  capital  is  so  situated  as  to  possess  no 
commercial  advantages ;  and  yet,  in  splendor 
and  show,  it  surpasses  every  other  city  in  the 
world,  and  is  inferior  to  none,  except  London, 
in  population.  This  arises  entirely  from  its 
having  long  been  the  metropolis  of  a  great  and 
flourishing  nation,  the  residence  of  a  brilliant 
court,  and  a  numerous  and  opulent  nobility; 
and  the  general  resort  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  other  countries.  All  these  advantages  apper- 
tained in  an  eminent  degree  to  Rome.  That 
oitv,  during  almost  seven  hundred  years  of  suc- 
cessful war  and  rapine,  had  accumulated  the 
wealth  of  all  the  surrounding  nations.  No  one, 
who  lias  the  least  acquaintance  with  history, 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  immense  riches  and 
extravagant  expenditure  of  some  of  her  princi- 
pal citizens.  The  luxurious  and  splendid  style 
in  which  the  grandees  of  Rome  lived,  and  the 
superb  edifices  every  where  erected,  would  ne- 
cessarily employ  a  great  number  of  artisans  of 
every  kind.  The  countries,  of  which  London 
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and  Paris  are  the  capitals,  are  of  small  extent 
and  population,  when  compared  with  the  Roman 
empire.  London  is  the  metropolis  of  a  country 
enriched  by  commerce,  and  her  merchants  vie, 
in  opulence,  with  the  nobility  of  most  coun- 
tries ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  wealth 
of  London,  including  all  her  rich  traders,  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  opulent  citizens  of  ancient 
Rome.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  persons  of 
landed  property  in  Rome  were  far  more  nume- 
rous, and  possessors  of  far  greater  estates,  than 
those  who  reside  in  any  modern  capital.  In  re- 
gard to  employment  and  supplies,  the  poorer 
class  of  citizens  were  not  only  free  from  taxes, 
but  drew  almost  an  entire  maintenance  from  the 
tributary  donations  ;  and  the  opulence  and  lux- 
ury of  the  wealthy  would  give  employment  and 
support  to  a  numerous  mixed  mass  of  people 
from  the  provinces,  who,  acquiring  fortunes, 
would  in  time  vie  with  the  grandees  themselves, 
as  it  is  frequently  seen  in  great  cities.  From 
these  principles  of  reasoning,  grounded  on  well- 
known  circumstances,  and  authorised  by  a  mass 
of  authentic  historical  evidence,  it  plainly  ap- 
pears, that  any  comparison  between  Rome  and 
London,  founded  on  the  respective  commerce 
of  those  two  cities,  must  be  absurd.  There  is 
not  the  least  resemblance  in  their  political  or 
social  circumstances,  their  economy  or  mode 
of  supplies.  London  flourishes  by  commerce, 
Rome  flourished  by  her  former  rapine  ;  and, 
like  London,  Paris,  and  all  other  great  capitals, 
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could  not  fail  of  having  within  herself  a  very 
brisk  internal  trade,  of  which  the  effects  cannot 
be  calculated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

These  observations  on  the  population  of  an- 
cient Rome  will,  I  believe,  be  considered  as 
not  ill  grounded :  at  least  the  conjectures  carry 
the  appearance  of  strong  probability. 

With  every  sentiment  of  unfeigned  respect, 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 


LETTER  XVI. 

SIR, 

AFTER  endeavouring,  from  the  broken  hints 
and  scattered  fragments  of  historians,  to  deli- 
neate the  aspect  of  the  Roman  empire,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  imperial  government 
under  Augustus,  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  the 
brilliant  and  important  reign  of  Constantine, 
let  us  now  proceed  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
events  which  took  place  after  the  death  of  that 
Emperor,  in  order  to  trace  not  only  the  political 
history  of  the  empire,  but  also  the  revolutions  of 
human  ideas. 

It  is  well  known  that  Constantine  supposing, 
undoubtedly,  that  the  Roman  empire  was  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  furnish  an  ample  patrimony 
for  all  his  descendants,  incurred  the  fatal  mistake 
of  dividing  its  vast  domain  among  his  three  sons, 
Constantius,  Constans,  and  Constantine.  Within 
three  years  after  their  father's  death,  Constans 
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invaded  the  dominions  of  his  brother  Constan- 
tine,  who,  being  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  and 
slain,  left  Constans  in  possession  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Roman  world  ;  but  soon  after,  Magnen- 
tius,  revolting  against  Constans,  surprised  him 
in  hunting,  and  put  him  to  death.  Magnentius 
being,  in  the  next  place,  defeated  by  Con- 
stantius,  terminated  his  life  by  suicide;  and  thus, 
by  the  disastrous  fate  of  his  brothers,  Constan- 
tius  became  sole  Emperor,  A.  D.  353.  It  is,  at 
this  time,  to  little  purpose  to  examine  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  those 
civil  wars,  or  determined  their  issue  ;  this,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  but  observe,  that  by  those  fatal 
divisions  the  strength  of  the  empire  was  ex- 
hausted, and  Roman  valour  and  discipline  turned 
against  itself,  instead  of  being  employed  against 
the  enemies  of  the  state. 

Constantius  dying,  A.  D.  361,  Julian,  com- 
monly called  the  Apostate,  son  of' Julius  Con- 
stantius, and  nephew  of  the  great  Constantine, 
assumed  the  imperial  purple.  The  short  reign 
of  this  Emperor  displays  a  signal  instance  of 
the  wonderful  dispensations  of  Providence  in 
favour  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  merits 
the  attention  arid  observation  of  posterity.  This 
Emperor,  marching  against  the  Persians,  was 
so  infatuated  by  his  ideas  and  expectations  of 
conquest,  as  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  boats  which 
he  had  upon  the  Tigris,  and  rashly  shut  himself 
up  in  the  hostile  country,  where  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  allured  by  spies,  who  feigned 
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themselves  to  be  deserters  from  the  king  of 
Persia,  to  advance  far  into  the  Persian  territo- 
ries ;  being  made  vainly  to  believe  that  the  king 
durst  not  face  him  in  the  field,  but  was  flying 
before  him.  This  farce  was  carried  on  until  the 
Roman  army,  having  advanced  very  far  into  an 
unknown  country,  was  at  last  involved  in  the 
midst  of  sandy  deserts,  and  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  famine.  At  this  critical  juncture  their 
guides  suddenly  disappeared,  and  the  Persian 
monarch  made  his  appearance  with  the  whole 
military  force  of  his  kingdom.  The  improvi- 
dent Emperor  then  discovered  his  error.  The 
want  of  provisions  rendered  a  retreat  neces- 
sary ;  betwixt  that  measure,  and  perishing  with 
famine,  there  was  no  alternative.  The  retreat 
was  accordingly  begun,  during  which  they  were 
continually  harassed  by  the  Persians,  who  care- 
fully avoided  any  close  engagement.  The  heavy- 
armed  legions  were  neither  accustomed  to,  nor 
equipped  for,  this  desultory  mode  of  fighting, 
and  could  make  no  impression  on  the  Persian 
cavalry,  which  made  incessant  attacks  and  pre- 
cipitate retreats,  and  were  no  sooner  repulsed 
than  they  immediately  rallied  and  renewed  the 
engagement.  The  Roman  army,  which,  at  its 
entrance  into  Persia,  was  one  of  the  finest  that 
the  empire  had  ever  sent  out,  now  exhibited  a 
shocking  spectacle  of  distress.  In  those  disas- 
trous circumstances  the  Romans  at  last  gained 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  which,  for  want  of  their 
boats  which  Julian  had  madly  destroyed,  they 
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could  not  pass.    "Military  history  does  not  re- 
cord, and   imagination   itself  can   hardly   con- 
ceive, a  more  distressful  situation  than  that  of 
the  Roman  army,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
perishing  with  hunger ;  a  deep  and  rapid  river 
in  front,  and  the  whole  armed  power  of  Persia 
in  their  rear.     In  those  circumstances  the  Per- 
sian king  made,  in  the  night,  a  general  assault 
on  the  Roman  camp.     All  was  a  scene  of  tumul- 
tuous confusion  and  promiscuous  slaughter,  until 
at  last  Roman  valour  proved  successful  in  re- 
pulsing the  enemy ;  but  amidst   the   confusion 
of  that  dreadful  night,  the  Emperor  received  a 
mortal  wound,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  terminated 
his  existence,  and  compelled  him  to  appear  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  that  Judge  whose  worship 
he  had  resolved  to  abolish,  and  whose  name  he 
had  designed  to  obliterate  from  the   minds  of 
men.     We  have  been  told  that  Julian,  taking  a 
handful  of  his  own  blood,  threw  it  up  towards 
heaven,  exclaiming,     Vicisti    Galilcee,    vicisti! 
<c  Thou  hast  conquered,  O  Galilaean;  Thou  hast 
conquered!"  Galilasan  being  the  name  by  which 
he  contemptuously  called    Christ.     This   story 
has  been  universally  circulated,  and  pretty  ge- 
nerally believed.     It  has  something  of  a  roman- 
tic  cast,   but  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  less 
probable,  as  it  was  suited   to  the  character  of 
that  Emperor.     However,   although  this  story 
be  not  in  itself  improbable,  when  we  consider 
Julian's  aversion  against  the  name  and  religion 
of  Jesus,  it  is  a  circumstance  concerning  which 
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historians  might  easily  be  misinformed,  amongst 
the  various  reports  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
circulated  relative  to  an  event  of  such  import- 
ance as  the  death  of  Julian,  in  a  situation   so 
critical  and  interesting  to  the  empire,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Christian  party.     This  consideration 
ought  to  render  us  cautions  how  we  admit,  as 
indubitable  truths,  such  assertions  as  have,  per- 
haps, no   other   basis  than  a  vague  report,   or 
mere  imagination.     The  death  of  the  Emperor 
Julian  is,  however,  an  event  which  merits  par- 
ticular notice ;   and,  perhaps,  contributes  not  a 
little  to  influence  the  religious  state  of  Europe 
at  this  day.     There  is  no  doubt  but  he  had  con- 
ceived the   design  of  extirpating  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  if  Providence  had  permitted  his 
reign  to  have  been   long  and    prosperous,  like 
that  of  Constantine,  and  some  few  more  of  the 
Emperors,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  how  fatal 
its  effects  might  have  been  to  Christianity ;  for 
one   very  important  circumstance   distinguishes 
Julian  from  all  the  former  persecuting  Empe- 
rors.    It  has  already  been  observed,  that,  among 
all  the  pagan  Emperors,  very  few,  if  any,  had 
been     persecutors     from     personal    inclination. 
Some  of  them   were  favorably  disposed  to  the 
Christians;    and   others   were  indifferent   about 
the  matter,  and  would  never  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  professors  of  Christianity,  had 
they  not  been  influenced  by  the  suggestions  of 
priests,    and    other   interested  persons.     Julian, 
on   the   contrary,   was  a  persecutor  from   prin- 
ciple.    He  had  been  educated  in  the  Christian 
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religion,  and  had  not  only  apostatised  from  its 
doctrines,  but  manifested  the  most  rooted  aver- 
sion against  Christianity ;  which  he  had  already 
begun  to  take  the  most  decisive,  and  apparently 
the  most  effectual  measures  to  extirpate.  From 
such  an  enemy  the  church  had  reason  to  expect 
a  more  determined  and  persevering  hostility  than 
from  these  pagan  Emperors,  who  had  no  per- 
sonal enmity  against  Christianity,  or  its  profes- 
sors. The  death  of  such  a  man,  in  so  critical  a 
moment,  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  a 
distinguished  link  in  that  mysterious  chain  of 
causes  and  effects  which  constitutes  the  plan  of 
Divine  Providence.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate 
exactly  the  possible  effects  of  moral  causes.  It 
is  even  difficult  to  develope  their  actual  conse- 
quences, through  all  their  various  combinations. 
Had  not,  however,  the  circumstances  of  the 
modern  world  been  influenced  by  the  events 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
and  by  the  disastrous  fate  of  Julian,  we  might, 
at  this  day,  have  bended  the  knee  before  the 
gods  of  pagan  Rome,  or  prostrated  ourselves 
before  the  Woden,  Thor,  and  other  grim  idols 
of  the  northern  nations. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  if  Julian  had  ap- 
pointed, or  the  army  elected,  another  Emperor, 
of  principles  equally  averse  to  Christianity,  his 
death  would  not  have  dispelled  the  storm  that 
was  gathering  on  the  Christian  horizon ;  but 
Julian  being  influenced  by  a  superstitious  opi- 
nion that  his  untimely  fate  was  a  mark  of  the 
wrath  of  the  gods,  was  apprehensive  of  incurring 
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still  more  their  displeasure,  if  he  presumed  to 
nominate  his  successor ;  and  Jovian,  a  Christian 
officer,  was  elected  Emperor  ;  who,  in  the  perish- 
ing situation  of  the  army,  was  obliged  to  con- 
clude a  disadvantageous  peace  with  Persia,  and 
to  purchase  a  safe  retreat  by  the  cession  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  strong  city  of  Nisibis,  &c. 
We  are  noj,  informed  of  any  objection  being 
made  against  Jovian's  religion  by  the  soldiers ; 
nor  have  we  any  historical  documents  whereby 
to  judge,  whether  the  Christians  or  the  pagans 
composed  the  majority  of  the  army.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  a  very  great  number  of  Chris- 
tians served  under  the  banners  of  Julian,  the 
avowed  enemy  of  Christianity,  as  a  numerous 
mass  of  pagans  followed  the  standard  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  subverter  of  their  religion ;  and  as 
we  have  already  observed  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  that  no  revolt  of  the  pagans  ever  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  Constantine,  so  it  appears 
equally  remarkable,  that  the  Christians  never 
manifested  any  disposition  to  oppose  the  mea- 
sures of  Julian.  It  seems  as  if  the  doctrines  of 
non-resistance  and  passive  obedience  had  been 
the  common  creed  of  both  Christians  and  pagans 
in  that  early  age. 

The  Emperor  Jovian  dying  soon  after  his 
election,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with 
Persia,  Valentinian,  another  Christian  com- 
mander, was  decorated  with  the  imperial  purple, 
and  associated  his  brother  Valens  as  his  colleague 
in  the  empire,  assigning  to  him  the  eastern 
part,  while  he  himself  ruled  the  west.  In  the 
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reign   of  Valens  a  singular   event  took    place,, 
which  is  by  many  judicious  historians  esteemed 
the  first  step  in   the  subversion  of  the  empire. 
The  Huns,  a  Tartar  nation,  being  driven  out  of 
their  own  country  by  the  Siempi,  after  a  number 
of  migrations,    came   like   a   torrent   upon  the 
Goths,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Danube.     The 
country  being  subdued,  an  immense   crowd  of 
Goths   presented    themselves   on    the  banks   of 
that  river,  requesting  an  asylum  in  the  Roman 
dominions.     This  being   granted   on    condition 
of  delivering  up  their  arms  and  their  children, 
the  children,    at   least  those  of  rank,  were  ac- 
cordingly delivered  up  as  hostages ;  but  through 
the  mismanagement  or  malpractices  of  the  Ro- 
man   governors   of  those    provinces,  they  were 
suffered  to  retain  their  arms.     The  number  of 
Goths  who  passed  the  Danube  on  this  occasion 
was   computed  at   about  200,000   armed  men, 
with  their  wives  and  children  along  with  them. 
Another  army  of  Goths  then  appeared  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  requesting  an  asylum :  this 
was  refused,  but  they  passed  without  leave,  and 
being  ill  supplied  with  provisions,  all  the  Goths 
united,  and  commenced  a  war  against  the  em- 
pire; and,  after  various  skirmishes,  the  Empe- 
ror Valens,  although  his  nephew  Gratian  was  on 
his  march  to  join  him,  being  unwilling  to  share 
his  glory  with  another,  gave  battle  to  the  Goths 
in  the  plains  of  Adrianople,  and  was  totally  de- 
feated.    The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  was 
exceedingly  great ;  and  this  defeat  was  considered 
as  the  most  severe  stroke  they  had  felt  since  the 
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battle  of  Cannae.  The  Emperor  Valens  was 
never  more  seen,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
consumed  in  the  flames  of  a  cottage,  where  he 
had  taken  refuge,  A.  D.  378. 

After  this  dreadful  disaster,  Theodosius,  a  na- 
tive of  Spain,  was  made  Emperor  of  the  east; 
and  in  four  years  and  a  half  terminated  the  Gothic 
war,  in  which  he  displayed  consummate  abilities 
and  prudence.  The  Goths  had  lands  assigned 
them  in  die  Roman  provinces,  and  submitted  to 
the  Roman  government,  but  were  governed  by 
their  own  laws,  forming  an  imperium  in  imperio. 
Theodosius  was,  in  every  respect,  a  second  Con- 
stantine.  Like  him,  he  rendered  the  empire 
triumphant  over  all  its  enemies,  extinguished 
intestine  commotions,  and  established  orthodox 
Christianity  upon  a  solid  basis;  and  finally,  in 
imitation  of  his  example,  divided  the  empire 
between  his  two  sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius : 
assigning  to  the  former  the  eastern,  and  to  the 
Jatter  the  western  part.  This  was  the  last  and 
fatal  division  of  the  Roman  empire;  which, 
from  that  period,  is  generally  distinguished  by 
writers  as  two  separate  and  independent  states; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  leading  cause 
which  precipitated  its  downfall.  The  two  dif- 
ferent monarchies  into  which  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  now  divided,  gradually  became  strangers 
to  each  other,  and  even  regarded  each  other's 
prosperity  with  a  jealous  eye.  When  the  western 
empire  was  hard  pressed  on  every  side  by  the 
northern  invaders,  the  eastern  empire  seemed 
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quite  unmoved  by  its  calamities,  and  made 
no  effort  to  avert  its  impending  doom.  This 
alienation  appeared  more  visibly  in  every  suc- 
cessive reign ;  and  after  a  long  train  of  dis- 
asters, of  which  the  melancholy  narratives  have 
crowded  the  ensanguined  page  of  history,  Rome, 
so  long  the  mistress  of  the  world,  fell  a  prey  to 
Gothic  plunder,  while  Constantinople  appeared 
totally  unconcerned  at  the  event.  Before  the 
imperial  city  was  ransacked  by  foreign  enemies, 
the  western  empire  had  long  shown  every  symp- 
tom of  a  declining  state ;  yet  the  immense  fabric 
fell  gradually,  and,  amidst  the  general  dilapida- 
tion, it  was  a  considerable  time  propped  by  the 
valour  and  discipline  of  the  army.  The  Roman 
legions  gave  many  checks  to  the  barbarians ;  but 
no  vigour  existed  in  the  administration,  and  the 
imperial  court,  through  the  impulse  of  pusillani- 
mity, shut  itself  up  in  Ravenna,  a  place  which 
impassable  marshes  on  every  side  rendered  in- 
accessible to  an  enemy.  In  that  impregnable 
situation,  the  shadow  of  imperial  greatness  was, 
during  some  time,  preserved;  but  the  whole 
empire  exhibited  a  deplorable  scene  of  anarchy 
and  disaster,  one  province  after  another  falling 
a  prey  to  the  northern  invaders,  who  poured  by 
innumerable  swarms  into  the  empire,  and  whose 
numbers  defeat  and  slaughter  never  seemed  to 
diminish. 

While  the  pageantry  of  state  was,  in  some 
degree,  kept  up  at  Ravenna,  and  the  imperial 
court,  in  that  inaccessible  situation,  surrounded 
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by  vast  morasses,  consulted  its  own  security, 
the  rest  of  Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  enemies  of 
the  empire.  Alaric,  the  Gothic  chief,  having 
made  peace  with  the  eastern  empire,  on  con- 
dition of  being  constituted  master-general  of  the 
eastern  Illyrium,  was  immediately  proclaimed 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  A.  D.  398,  and  two  years 
after  invaded  Italy ;  but  was  defeated  at  Polen- 
tia,  by  Stilicho,  the  Roman  general.  Italy  was 
next  invaded  by  Rhadagasius,  another  northern 
chief,  who  laid  siege  to  Florence,  and  threatened 
Rome  itself.  This  invader  was  also  defeated 
and  slain  by  Stilicho,  and  his  whole  army  ex- 
terminated, A.  D.  406.  Thus  the  remains  of 
Roman  discipline,  while  any  energy  was  left 
in  the  government  to  call  it  into  action,  proved 
an  overmatch  in  the  field  for  the  numerous  hosts 
of  the  barbarians.  But  it  seemed  that  the  im- 
perial court  rushed  upon  its  own  destruction. 
Stilicho  was  supplanted  at  the  court  of  Honorius, 
and  treacherously  slain,  A.  D.  408.  Thus  fell 
that  great  general,  whose  military  achievements 
rivalled  those  of  the  greatest  heroes  that  Rome, 
in  her  most  brilliant  ages  of  martial  glory,  had 
ever  produced,  and  who  had  long  been  the  chief 
prop  of  the  tottering  empire,  and  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  imperial  city.  Alaric  immediately 
renewed  the  war,  and  laid  siege  to  Rome.  For 
that  time,  however,  he  accepted  a  ransom,  and 
retired ;  receiving  5000  pounds  weight  of  gold, 
30,000  pounds  weight  of  silver,  3000  pieces  of 
scarlet  cloth,  4000  robes  of  silk,  (which,  in  that 
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age,  were  of  an  immense  value,  silk  being  then 
reckoned  equivalent  to  its  weight  of  gold),  and 
3000  pounds  of  pepper,  which  was  at  that  time 
valued  at  15  denarii,  or  ten  shillings  sterling  per 
pound.  Alaric,  however,  under  what  pretext  is 
not  known,  returned  the  next  year  to  the  siege, 
but  again  retired.  He  afterwards  besieged  Rome 
a  third  time,  and  at  last  took  and  plundered  the 
city ;  carrying  away  the  immense  wealth  which  had 
been  accumulated  within  its  walls  by  so  long  a 
series  of  successful  war.  Thus  imperial  Rome, 
which  had  employed  so  many  centuries  in  plun- 
dering the  nations,  and  had  so  long  reigned  the 
domineering  mistress  of  the  world,  was  taken, 
and  plundered  by  the  Goths,  A.  D.  410,  about 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  after  its 
foundation.  Alaric  soon  after  died,  in  the  vigor 
of  his  age;  and  his  brother  Adolphus,  being 
elected  king  of  the  Goths,  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  empire;  and  having  evacuated  Italy, 
and  married  Placidia,  sister  of  the  emperor  Ho- 
norius,  marched  into  Gaul,  where  he  founded 
the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Toulouse,  which  com- 
prised  the  provinces  situated  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Garonne,  and  was  afterwards  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  France,  by  Clovis,  the  first 
Christian  king  of  that  country. 

A  gleam  of  tranquillity  now  seemed  to  shine 
on  the  declining  empire ;  but  its  overthrow  was 
written  in  the  volume  of  Divine  Providence.  Its 
great  Gothic  adversary  was  now  converted  into 
a  friend  and  ally,  but  hosts  of  enemies  still 
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poured  in.  The  period  of  time  included  be- 
tween A.  D.  435,  and  A.  D.  453,  was  marked  by 
the  sanguinary  reign  of  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns. 
This  butcher  of  the  human  race  every  where 
spread  horror  and  desolation.  He  attacked  the 
eastern  empire,  and  ravaged  its  provinces  to 
the  very  gates  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  441. 
After  making  peace  with  that  empire,  he  in- 
vaded Gaul,  and  laid  siege  to  Orleans.  The 
plains  of  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  are  rendered 
famous  by  the  most  dreadful  and  destructive 
conflict  recorded  in  history,  where  the  king  of 
the  Huns  received  a  signal  defeat  by  a  con- 
federate Roman  and  Gothic  army,  commanded 
by  the  Roman  general  .ZEtius,  and  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Toulouse.  His- 
torians, although  they  differ  in  their  statements 
of  particulars,  all  agree  in  representing  this  bat- 
tle as  the  most  horrible  scene  of  butchery  ever 
displayed  on  the  military  theatre  of  the  workL 
The  lowest  calculation  makes  the  loss,  on  the 
side  of  the  Huns,  amount  to  130,000;  but  most 
historians  state  it  at  a  much  greater  number. 
The  restless  Attila,  whose  title  of  the  Scourge 
of  the  Almighty  was  perfectly  appropriate  to  his 
character,  notwithstanding  this  bloody  defeat 
and  loss,  soon  after  invaded  Italy,  and  extended 
his  ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  He 
died  within  about  a  year  afterwards,  in  the  full 
strength  and  vigor  of  his  age,  by  the  breaking 
of  a  blood-vessel,  A.  D.  453.  Thus  the  world 
was  delivered  from  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
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destroyers  of  mankind  that  ever  disgraced  the 
page  of  history.  It  is  now  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  Attila's  kingdom ;  but  it  is 
supposed  that  he  had  united  the  greatest  part  of 
Germany  and  Poland,  as  well  as  Hungary  and 
ancient  Dacia,  under  his  dominions.  It  appears, 
however,  that  his  empire  had  fallen  asunder  after 
his  death,  as  none  of  his  successors  made  any 
figure  in  history. 

In  these  disastrous  times,  the  crimes,  as  well 
as  the  misfortunes  of  the  Romans,  seemed  to 
exceed  all  bounds.  The  Emperor  Valentinian 
the  Third  stabbed  with  his  own  hand  the  pa- 
trician JEtius,  the  last  support  of  the  empire,  to 
whom  it  owed  the  prolongation  of  its  existence. 
Valentinian  was  himself  assassinated  at  a  review, 
about  a  year  after  he  had  committed  this  rash 
crime.  He  was  the  last  of  the  race  of  the  great 
Theodosius.  ^Etius  had  broken  the  formidable 
power  of  Attila,  in  the  memorable  conflict  on 
the  plains  of  Chalons ;  but  the  enemies  of  Rome 
were  not  extirpated  by  that  defeat,  nor  by  the 
subsequent  death  of  that  destroyer.  Genseric, 
king  of  the  Vandals,  took  and  plundered  Rome, 
A.  D.  455.  From  the  death  of  Valentinian  the 
Third,  A.  D.  455,  to  A.  D.  476,  the  empire  still 
dragged  on  a  lingering  existence,  under  nine 
successive  Emperors,  until  Odoacer,  chief  of  the 
Heruli,  sat  down  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars, 
and  put  a  final  period  to  the  existence  of  the 
western  empire. 

If  we  peruse  with   attention  the  histories  of 
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those  calamitous  times,  and  examine  the  com- 
plicated tissue  of  circumstances  which  occasioned 
the  subversion  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
wonderful  political  structure  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  we  shall  find,  that  a  variety  of  causes  con- 
curred to  produce  this  great  effect  The  luxury 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  despotism  of  the  im- 
perial government,  might  break  the  martial  spi- 
rit of  the  people,  and  render  them  less  fit  for 
military  achievements.  This  is  more  than  a 
bare  supposition;  it  evidently  appears  actually 
to  have  been  the  case.  During  the  latter  ages 
of  Rome,  reckoning  from  the  reign  of  Commodus, 
the  strength  of  the  empire  had  been  often 
exhausted,  and  much  of  its  best  blood  spilt 
in  fruitless  contests  among  its  rulers.  These 
causes,  undoubtedly,  contributed  to  effect  the 
downfall  of  the  empire ;  and  a  variety  of  others 
too  numerous  to  examine  in  detail,  and  some  of 
them  perhaps,  at  this  time,  totally  unknown, 
or  at  least  difficult  to  investigate^  undoubtedly 
entered  into  the  combination.  The  division 
of  the  empire  into  two  separate  states,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  the  principal  internal 
cause  of  its  dissolution.  Perhaps,  however,  no 
system  of  politics,  no  military  discipline  or 
courage,  could  have  prevented  the  destruction 
of  the  colossal  fabric  An  external  cause  ex- 
isted, which  would,  perhaps,  in  process  of  time, 
have  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  overcome 
all  opposition.  The  nations  of  the  north  had, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Marius,  been  formidable 
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enemies  to  Rome.  At  that  period  the  republic 
had,  with  the  Cimbri,  one1  of  the  most  dangerous 
wars  in  which  it  was  ever  engaged,  and  which 
was  not  terminated  without  an  incredible  slaugh- 
ter of  the  enemy.  During  the  prosperous  times 
of  the  empire,  the  Roman  name  was  a  restraint 
on  their  daring  and  enterprising  spirits ;  but  on 
every  favorable  opportunity  they  recommenced 
their  predatory  inroads  into  the  frontier  pro- 
vinces ;  and  although  in  every  war  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss  of  men,  they  incessantly 
renewed  their  incursions.  Those  nations,  leading 
a  simple  and  hardy  life,  ignorant  of  the  arts  of 
civilization,  which  contribute  to  the  support  of 
numerous  communities;  little  acquainted  with 
agriculture,  and  yet  less  with  commerce  and 
manufactures,  found  themselves  unfavorably 
situated  for  subsistence,  and  their  increasing 
numbers  straitened  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
north.  Being  actuated  by  a  roving  inclination, 
and  a  restless  spirit  of  enterprise,  they  were 
always  ready  to  emigrate  towards  the  fertile 
regions  and  genial  climates  of  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  globe.  But  the  dominions  of  Rome, 
extending  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic, 
every  where  presented  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  their  progress,  and  confined  them  to  the  coun- 
tries on  the  north  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Euxine  sea.  By  the  physical  laws  of 
the  increase  of  the  human  species,  those  nations 
must  have  multiplied  very  fast:  and,  in  their 
uncivilized  state,  must,  in  process  of  time,  have, 
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been  necessitated  to  open  some  passage  for  the 
discharge  of  their  superfluous  numbers.  This 
has  always  been  the  case  in  all  uncivilized  coun- 
tries ;  and  from  the  earliest  periods  of  antiquity, 
history  furnishes  successive  instances  of  the  mi- 
grations of  the  northern  nations  towards  the 
temperate  climates  of  the  south.  In  every  coun- 
try the  soil  can  provide  subsistence  for  only  a 
limited  number  of  inhabitants,  and  this  number 
may  be  reckoned  greater  or  less,  in  proportion 
to  its  natural  fertility  in  conjunction  with  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the  perfection 
of  agriculture.  Whenever  the  population  is 
increased  beyond  this  fixed  point,  a  part  of  the 
inhabitants  must  emigrate,  unless  some  other 
method  of  supporting  the  superabundant  popu- 
lation can  be  discovered ;  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  manufactures  and  commerce.  The  ma- 
nufacturing system  is  a  great  source  and  support 
of  population,  as  the  different  articles  are  ex- 
ported to  such  countries  as  want  them,  and  the 
overplus  produce  of  those  countries  imported  for 
the  support  of  the  manufacturer. 

In  civilized  countries  we  find  that  manufactures 
are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  draw  from  other  countries 
that  subsistence  which  their  own  does  not  sup- 
ply. We  see  this  exemplified  in  Holland,  and 
many  other  parts ;  and,  indeed  in  all  commer- 
cial and  munufacturing  countries  and  large 
towns,  where  a  great  number  of  people  are 
crowded  within  a  narrow  space,  where  nothing 
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for  sustenance  is  produced,  and  yet  every  thing 
is  found  plentiful.  The  open  country,  being 
well  cultivated  by  industrious  husbandmen,  pro- 
duces more  than  is  sufficient  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  cultivators ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  popu- 
lous towns,  collecting  by  traffic,  or  fabricating 
by  their  ingenuity  and  industry,  such  things  as 
the  peasant  has  need  of,  draw  their  subsistence 
from  the  overplus  produce  of  the  open  country, 
exhibiting  a  picture  in  miniature  of  the  traffic 
carried  on  between  commercial  nations,  by 
which  the  wants  of  one  are  supplied  out  of  the 
superfluities  of  another.  But  uncivilized  nations 
have  not  these  resources,  and  consequently, 
when  their  population  increases  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  they  must  have  recourse  to  emigra- 
tion. From  these  considerations  it  appears,  that 
the  northern  nations  must,  sooner  or  later,  have 
broken  in  upon,  and  overturned  the  Roman 
empire ;  which,  by  the  immense  extent  of  its 
frontier,  every  where  presented  an  obstacle  to 
their  progress.  This  must  have  happened,  un- 
less those  nations  had  adopted  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized society ;  or  else  their  superfluous  numbers 
must  have  been  successively  cut  off  in  wars  with 
the  Romans.  The  physical  and  moral  circum- 
stances of  the  case  admitted  no  other  alterna- 
tive. The  vast  countries  extending  northward, 
from  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Enxine, 
comprehending  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  Norway,  formed  an  immense 
nursery  for  the  human  species.  The  more 
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northern  nations  moving  southward,  and  over- 
whelming the  more  southern  tribes,  resembled  a 
vast  deluge,  wave  impelling  wave  in  continual 
succession,  until  the  great  mass  of  barbarians 
was  accumulated  upon  the  Roman  frontier,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Goths  and 
the  Huns,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valens. 
During  the  latter  ages  of  the  empire,  those 
invasions  had  followed  one  another  in  almost 
continual  succession.  We  have  seen,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Gallienus,  the  empire  seemed  to  be 
verging  towards  its  dissolution.  It  was,  at  that 
time,  preserved  from  destruction  by  the  consum- 
mate abilities,  and  vigorous  efforts  of  those  war- 
like Emperors,  Claudius,  Probus,  and  Aurelian  ; 
and  its  greatness  maintained,  with  difficulty, 
by  Diocletian,  Maximian,  Galerius,  and  others. 
Constantine  had  restored  it  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  its  former  power  and  grandeur ;  and  his  great 
military  fame,  with  the  real  or  apparent  energy 
of  his  government,  restrained  the  attempts  of 
all  the  enemies  of  Rome.  But  in  the  short  reign 
of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  the  Goths,  and  other 
nations  of  the  north,  renewed  their  invasions; 
and,  during  the  space  of  almost  a  whole  century, 
scarcely  ever  ceased  from  attacking  the  empire 
in  every  point,  the  whole  length  of  the  northern 
frontier,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  that  of 
the  Danube.  The  eastern  empire  firmly  main- 
taining itself  against  their  attempts,  they  almost 
all  turned  their  arms  against  the  west,  until  the 
Roman  power  sunk  under  their  reiterated  at- 
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tacks,  and  the  imperial  city  itself  fell  a  prey  to 
the  invaders.  To  have  maintained  the  Roman 
empire  against  such  swarms  of  enemies,  it  ought 
to  have  remained  undivided,  and  the  Emperor 
should  always  have  been  a  Claudius  or  a  Pro- 
bus,  an  Aurelian  or  a  Constantine. 

We  have  observed  the  wealth,  the  luxury, 
and  splendor,  and  endeavoured  to  estimate  the 
extent  and  population  of  Rome,  while  in  the 
zenith  of  her  greatness.  Of  her  state  in  those 
unprcsperous  times  of  her  declining  power,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  form  a  conjecture,  and 
whether  the  imperial  city  had  much  declined  in 
opulence  and  luxury,  between  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great  and  its  capture  by  Alaric,  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  It  is,  however,  natural  to 
suppose,  that  this  must  have  been  the  case,  and 
that  the  decline  of  the  metropolis  must  have 
accompanied  the  general  decline  of  the  empire. 
By  the  loss  of  its  provinces,  one  after  another, 
and  consequently  its  tributes,  not  only  the  em- 
pire would  suffer  a  great  defalcation  of  revenue, 
but  the  Roman  citizens,  of  whom  the  poorer 
sort  had  been  maintained  by  the  tributary  dona- 
tions, must  have  felt  a  great  deficiency  in  their 
supplies.  Many  of  the  grandees'  of  Rome  would 
lose  their  estates  in  the  provinces  occupied  by 
the  enemy;  but  yet  we  do  not  find  that  the 
luxury  of  that  city  was  much  diminished,  at  least 
during  a  considerable  time. .  In  a  city  where  the 
principal  wealth  of  the  world  had  been  concen- 
trated, a  great  derangement  might  take  place  in 
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public  affairs,  and  likewise  a  great  diminution  of 
private  opulence,  before  a  luxurious  people  would 
display  any  visible  symptoms  of  poverty.  Be- 
sides, it  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  many 
of  the  opulent  individuals,  in  the  provinces  ex- 
posed to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy,  would  remove 
their  property,  and  take  refuge  in  the  capital ; 
which,  besides  the  gratification  of  every  desire, 
held  out  also  a  prospect  of  security ;  and  on 
that  account,  a  considerable  part  of  the  remain- 
ing wealth  of  the  empire  would  be  concentrated 
in  the  imperial  city,  which,  for  that  reason, 
would  not,  perhaps,  exhibit  symptoms  of  decline 
so  early  as  the  provinces.  It  may,  however, 
without  any  hazard  of  forming  an  erroneous 
conjecture,  be  supposed,  that  Rome  must  have 
declined  ever  after  Constantinople  was  made 
the  seat  of  government,  although  it  contained 
48,802  houses  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  sixty 
years  after  the  removal  of  the  imperial  residence. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  number  of 
the  opulent  and  ambitious  citizens  of  Rome 
would,  on  that  occasion,  leave  the  old  metro- 
polis, and  remove  to  Constantinople ;  especially 
as  Constantine  held  out  great  inducements,  by 
the  grants  of  estates,  and  other  privileges,  to 
such  as  fixed  their  residence  in  his  new  capital. 
If  we  consider  also,  that  Ravenna,  after  the 
imperial  court  of  the  western  empire  had  been 
removed  thither,  grew  a  flourishing  place,  by 
the  afflux  of  the  great  and  opulent  Romans  ;  and 
that  its  impassable  barrier  of  morasses  held  out 
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a  greater  prospect  of  security  than  the  metro- 
polis itself;  one  cannot  hesitate  to  conclude,  that 
Rome  must  have  exceedingly  declined  from  its 
former  wealth  and  splendor,  before  it  finally  fell 
a  prey  to  Gothic  plunder. 

In  regard  to  the  general  manners  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ^  we  can  only  observe,  that  they  had  ex- 
ceedingly degenerated  under  the  imperial  go- 
vernment. We  find  still  more  evident  marks 
of  that  degeneracy  during  the  period  which  fol- 
lowed the  reign  of  Constantine.  Scarcely  any 
instances  of  Roman  patriotism  are  to  be  found 
in  the  succeeding  reigns,  ancLthe  public  spirit 
seems  to  have  been  extinguished.  Want  of 
energy  in  the  government,  and  luxury,  effemi- 
nacy, and  a  general  depravity  of  manners  among 
the  people  in  that  age,  characterized  the  Roman 
empire. 

Having  delineated  a  view  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, in  its  declining  state,  and  traced  the  events 
which  preceded,  as  well  as  the  causes  which 
produced  its  downfal,  it  will  not  be,amiss  to  defer, 
to  another  opportunity,  an  investigation  of  the 
state  of  religion  during  the  above-mentioned 
period.  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  at  present, 
with  subscribing  myself, 

Sir,  yours,  &c.   » 
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LETTER  XVII. 

SIR, 

THE  religious  history  of  the  Roman  empire, 
after  the  death  of  Constantine,  merits  attention. 
The  state  of  religion,  true  or  false,  is  an  import- 
ant subject  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
Every  thing  must,  therefore,  be  peculiarly  in- 
teresting that  relates  to  a  system,  which,  to  this 
day,  influences  the  political  and  moral  world, 
gives  a  particular  direction  to  our  ideas,  and 
forms  the  basis  of  our  hopes.  No  sooner  was 
Constantine  deposited  in  the  tomb,  than  his 
favorite  council  of  Nice  began  to  lose  its  au- 
thority and  influence,  and  Arianism  became  tri- 
umphant. The  orthodox  party  was  discounte- 
nanced, and  almost  all  the  great  ecclesiastical 
dignities  throughout  the  eastern  empire,  were 
conferred  on  the  Arians.  We  have  already  ob- 
served the  dangerous  situation  of  Christianity  in 
the  reign  of  Julian,  and  its  providential  deliver- 
ance from  persecution,  by  the  fall  of  that  Em- 
peror in  the  Persian  war.  From  that  period  no 
pagan  was  ever  decorated  with  the  imperial  pur- 
ple ;  but  Valens,  the  eastern  Emperor,  adhered 
strongly  to  Arianism,  and  persecuted  the  ortho- 
dox. After  the  disastrous  fate  of  Valens,  at  the 
battle  of  Adrianople,  in  the  Gothic  war,  the 
great  Theodosius  was  elected  Emperor  of  the 
east.  He  firmly  adhered  to  the  orthodox  faith 
of  the  Trinity,  and  deprived  the  Arians  of  their 
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ecclesiastical  preferments,  beside  other  rigorous 
proceedings  against  them  ;  and  if  he  did  not  ex- 
tirpate, at  least  he  entirely  subdued  that  heresy, 
which  never  more  lifted  up  its  head  in  the  empire. 
This  Emperor,  becoming  sole  master  of  the  Ro- 
man world,  abolished  idol  worship  in  every  part 
of  the  empire ;  and,  in  his  reign,  the  Roman 
senate  embraced  Christianity,  A.  D.  388. 

During  a  period  of  forty  years,  which  had 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Constantino  to  the 
triumph  of  orthodoxy  under  Theodosius,  Con- 
stantinople had  been  the  seat  of  Arianism ;  and 
the  faith  of  the  emperors,  the  prelates,  and  the 
people  of  that  metropolis,  was  rejected  in  the 
theological  schools  of  Rome  and  Alexandria. 
The  celebrated  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, from  whom  the  Athanasian  creed  takes  its 
name,  was  the  strenuous  assertor  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  suffered  many  per- 
secutions on  that  account.  Religious  contro- 
versy was  the  grand  object  of  attention,  and 
the  prevailing  taste  among  the  lazy  multitude 
of  Constantinople ;  and  not  only  the  mechanics, 
but  even  the  very  slaves,  were  all  profound  theo- 
logians, and  pretended  to  investigate  the  my- 
stery of  the  Trinity,  and  the  incomprehensible 
nature  of  the  Supreme  and  Eternal  Being.  The 
history  of  the  church,  during  this  period,  exhi- 
bits a  disgusting  scene  of  faction,  persecution, 
and  anarchy  ;  bishop  condemning  bishop,  and 
synod  condemning  synod,  with  all  the  virulence 
of  pride  and  fanaticism. 
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The  elevation  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  380, 
marked  the  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party.  The 
Emperor  Theodosius  himself  conducted  Gregory 
through  the  streets,  and  placed  him  on  the  ar- 
chiepiscopal  throne,    and    the   Arians   were  ex- 
pelled from  the  churches  by  military  force.     As 
soon  as  the  archbishop  began  to  preach  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  and  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
a  motley  band  of  monks  and  vagabonds  assaulted 
the    church,    and    were    not    without   difficulty 
compelled   to  retire.     Theodosius,    in  order   to 
cut  off  all  pretext  for  dispute  or  doubt,  concern- 
ing those  profound  questions  of  the  nature   of 
the  Divine  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  assembled  at 
Constantinople  a  council  of  one  hundred   and 
fifty  bishops,  in  which  the  theological  system  of 
the  council  of  Nice  was  illustrated  and  explain- 
ed;   and  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  con- 
cerning  which    some   doubts    had    arisen,    was 
established  as  an  essential  article  in  the  creed  of 
the  Christian  church.     This  council  of  Constan- 
tinople ranks  as  the  second  general  council,  and 
completely  established  and  explained  the  ortho- 
dox faith  of  the  Trinity.     In  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius, and  that  of  Arcadius,  his  son,  several  great 
characters   flourished    in  the  Christian   church, 
particularly  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  John  Chry- 
sostom,    both   of  them  successively  archbishops 
of  Constantinople.     The  corruption  of  language 
is  visible  in   most  of  the  Latin  fathers  of  that 
age;  but  the  compositions  of  Gregory  Nazian- 
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zen  and  Chrysostom  are  deemed  equal  to  the 
most  elegant  models  of  Attic  eloquence ;  Chry- 
sostom especially  has  always  been  esteemed  the 
most  elegant  writer,  as  he  certainly  was  the  most 
eloquent  preacher  of  all  the  primitive  fathers. 
He  was  originally  a  priest  of  Antioch,  and  after 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  Constantinople  he 
was  persecuted  and  driven  into  exile  by  the  Em- 
press Eudoxia,  A.  .D.  404 ;  not  without  an  in- 
surrection of  the  people  in  his  favor,  which  he, 
notwithstanding,  disapproved,  and  with  difficulty 
dispersed.  This  great  man  died  in  exile  A.  D. 
407,  and  his  relics  were,  with  great  solemnity, 
translated  to  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor, 
Theodosius  the  Second,  A.  D.  438. 

After  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great  had 
effected  the  depression  of  Arianism,  the  ortho- 
dox faith  of  the  Trinity  continued  to  be  the  creed 
of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  The  Goths,  and 
several  other  nations  bordering  on  the  Roman 
empire,  had  already  been  wholly,  or  in  part, 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith ;  but  as  they 
had  received  their  religion  principally  from  the 
Arians,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  orthodox 
party,  in  the  reign  of  Constantme,  or  by  the 
missionaries  of  Constantinople,  during  the  reigns* 
of  the  Arian  Emperors,  his  successors  the  reli- 
gion they  had  embraced  was  Arianism.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  persecution  of  the  Arians,  under 
Theodosius,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops, 
and  other  clergy,  who  refused  to  subscribe  the 
articles  of  faith  dictated  by  the  councils  of  Nice 
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and  Constantinople,  a  great  number  of  those 
churchmen  took  refuge  among  the  Gothic  na- 
tions, where  their  doctrines  were  looked  upon 
as  the  true  creed  of  the  Christian  church.  These 
expelled  ecclesiastics  were  well  received  among 
the  barbarous  'nations,  revered  as  sufferers  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  and  met  with  extraordi- 
nary success  in  the  propagation  of  their  doc- 
trines; so  that  Arian  Christianity  became  the 
religion  of  all  the  northern  nations,  who  were 
converted  before  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Thus  omitting  the  different  sects,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  made  their  appearance  in  the 
church,  and  have  been  stigmatized  with  the 
name  of  heresies,  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  that 
the  Christian  world  was  divided  into  two  great 
parties,  the  orthodox  and  the  Arians ;  the  one 
asserting  the  divinity  of  Christ,  with  the  co- 
equality  and  co- essentiality  of  the  Divine  Per- 
sons of  the  Trinity ;  and  the  other  teaching  the 
subordination  of  the  Son,  and  the  essential  su- 
periority of  the  Father.  The  former  was  the 
creed  of  the  western,  and  the  latter  that  of  the 
eastern  empire,  from  the  reign  of  Constantine 
to  that  of  Theodosius ;  and  after  that  period 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  the  faith 
of  the  whole  Roman  world,  and  Arianism  the 
religion  of  all  the  other  nations  which  had  em- 
braced Christianity;  until  after  the  subversion 
of  the  empire,  when  they  begun  one  after  an- 
other to  embrace  the  Roman  religion,  and  adopt 
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the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  conformity  to  the 
decrees  of  the  councils  of  Nice  and  Constantinople. 
In  the  ages  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  an 
order  of  men  arose  who  have  made  a  conspicuous 
figure  on  the  political,  as  well  as  the  religious 
theatre  of  the  world,  and  whose  notions  of  serving 
the  Deity  form  a  distinguished  and  striking  fea- 
ture in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.     In  that 
tremendous  period  of  persecution,  which   com- 
menced  in   the  joint  reign   of  DiocTetian  and 
Maximian,  a  new  mode  of  professing  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  of  practising  its  precepts,  began 
to   take  place    in    the   church.     Anthony   and 
Paul,    two   Egyptian    hermits,    had    some  time 
before   sequestered  themselves  from  the  world, 
and  devoted  their  lives  to   contemplation   and 
prayer  in  the  deserts  of  Thebais.    Several  others, 
either  desirous  of  avoiding  the  horrors  of  perse- 
cution,  or   of  shunning  the   snares  of  a  sinful 
world,  or,  perhaps,  through  a  natural  inclina- 
tion for  a  contemplative  life,  retired  to  the  de- 
serts, separating  themselves  from  the  society  of 
men,  in  order  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  commu- 
nication with  the  Deity.     Anthony  collected  a 
number   of  these,  and  united  them  in  regular 
societies,  about  A.  D.  305.     A  great  number  of 
persons,  of  a  pious  and  contemplative  turn  of 
mind,  embraced  this  way  of  life,  and  some  of  them 
adopted   exceedingly   strict  and  rigorous  rules, 
believing  a  life  of  voluntary  mortification  to  be 
an  acceptable  homage  to   the   Supreme  Being. 
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To  trace  the  origin,  or  examine  the  rules  and 
institutions  of  the  various  religious  orders,  which 
were,  at  different  periods,  established  in  the 
church,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  appropriated 
to  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  mankind. 
It  suffices  to  observe,  that  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  and  his  successors  the  ascetic  life  grew 
into  a  prevailing  mode,  and  monasteries  were 
established  by  Hilarion,  in  Palestine,  about 
A.  D.  328;  at  Rome,  A.  D.  341;  by  Basil,  in 
Pontus,  A.  D,  360;  by  Martin,  in  Gaul,  A.  D. 
370;  and,  after  a  short  time,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  These  religious,  by  their  real 
or  apparent  sanctity,  soon  grew  into  great  re- 
pute. They  were  drawn  from  their  solitudes, 
introduced  into  large  cities  and  towns,  and  had 
superb  monasteries  founded  for  their  abode, 
with  magnificent  churches  erected  for  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service.  In  process  of  time, 
piety,  or  superstition,  endowed  those  founda- 
tions with  ample  revenues  and  possessions.  Thus 
those  pious  devotees,  who  had  renounced  the 
world,  and  made  a  vow  of  poverty,  became 
masters  of  vast  possessions ;  and  although  indi- 
vidually poor,  possessing  all  things  in  common, 
they  formed  wealthy  communities. 

In  speaking  of  a  class  of  religious  persons, 
which  makes  a  distinguished  figure  in  history, 
it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  unpardonable  to 
outrun  the  order  of  time,  and  to  anticipate  some 
remarks,  which,  although  they  might  be  post- 
poned to  another  period,  yet,  for  the  sake  of 
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uniformity  in  the  subject,  can  be  nowhere  better 
placed  than  here.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive, 
that  how  great  soever  might  be  the  veneration 
in  which  the  monastic  life  was  held  some  cen- 
turies ago,  it  is  not  much  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  modern  times.  Those  nations  which  have 
embraced  the  reformed  religion  have  entirely 
rejected  all  monkish  institutions.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries  they  are  much  less  respected 
than  formerly.  In  most  of  those  countries  their 
number  is  considerably  diminished.  In  France 
they  are  totally  abolished;  and,  if  we  may 
hazard  a  conjecture  from  existing  appearances, 
there  will  scarcely  be  a  single  monastery  found 
remaining  in  any  country  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic community  at  the  end  of  the  present 
century:  nor  is  there  much  room  to  doubt  of 
their  abolition,  in  process  of  time,  among  those 
of  the  Greek  church,  which,  in  this  particular, 
will  probably  follow  the  example  of  that  of 
Rome.  In  regard  to  the  merits  of  these  in- 
stitutions, many  reasons  are  alleged  against 
their  propriety,  some  founded  on  good  grounds, 
and  others  on  erroneous  principles  and  mis- 
representations. A  candid  inquirer  will,  how- 
ever, examine  and  judge  impartially,  without 
passion  or  prejudice,  and  endeavour  to  view 
things,  not  through  the  medium  of  party  spirit, 
but  in  their  true  light  and  native  colours.  'I  ^ 
In  'order  to  investigate  the  propriety  of  mo- 
nastic institutions,  we  must  consider  them  both 
in  a  religious  and  a  political  point  of  view,  as 
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they  regard  the  worship  of  the  Almighty,  and 
as  they  are  connected  with  the  interests  of 
society.  In  regard  to  the  religious  worship  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  monastic  institutions  seem 
to  be  wholly  a  matter  of  indifference.  That  in- 
finite Being,  who  pervades  the  universe,  and  fills 
immensity  with  his  presence,  may  be  worship- 
ped in  all  places,  and  in  every  situation,  within 
the  walls  of  a  monastery,  or  amidst  the  crowd 
of  a  city,  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  or  amidst  the 
splendor  of  a  court.  Neither  the  retirement  of 
the  cloister,  nor  the  bustle  of  the  crowd,  can 
facilitate  or  impede  his  acceptation  of  the  sin- 
cere homage  of  his  creatures.  If,  therefore,  a 
company  of  persons  can  agree  to  associate  them- 
selves together,  in  order  to  employ  their  time  in 
contemplation  and  prayer,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  think  appropriate  to  such  a 
situation,  and  conducive  to  their  mutual  conve- 
nience, such  associations  cannot,  on  any  principle 
of  religion,  be  condemnable,  any  more  than  lite- 
rary or  other  societies;  but  they  are  not,  in  any 
respect,  essential  to  religion,  and,  perhaps,  very 
little  conducive  to  its  general  interests. 

Monastic  institutions,  when  impartially  con- 
sidered, without  any  bias  of  party  prejudice, 
appearing  a  matter  of  total  indifference  in  regard 
to  religion,  it  remains  to  examine  how  far  they 
may  appear,  in  a  political  view,  conducive  to  the 
benefit  of  society,  or  detrimental  to  its  interests ; 
which  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the 
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different  circumstances   of  different    ages  and 
countries. 

Religious  houses  have  often  been  represented 
as  the  asylums  of  indolence,  and  the  monks  as 
persons  leading  a  life  useless  to  society.  This 
argument  is  plausible  in  appearance  but  falla- 
cious in  fact,  because  founded  on  a  representa- 
tion, which,  being  understood  as  universal,  is 
erroneous.  Admitting,  however,  the  representa- 
tion to  be  true,  as  it  certainly  is  in  part,  we 
must  likewise  observe,  that  religious  houses  are 
not  the  only  asylums  of  laziness  in  a  state.  How 
many  such  asylums  are  there  not  found  in  pri- 
vate families  !  The  crowds  of  domestics  com- 
posing the  retinues  of  the  great  and  opulent,  in 
every  country,  are  of  little  service  to  the  public, 
except  by  contributing  to  the  general  consump- 
tion of  the  produce,  and  thereby  helping  to 
give  activity  to  industry  and  commerce;  and 
the  monks  contribute,  in  the  same  manner, 
to  stimulate  the  activity  of  society.  In  every 
country,  and  under  every  political  system,  there 
are  great  numbers  of  individuals  who  do  not 
employ  themselves  in  any  useful  labour.  Every 
man  is  not  obliged  to  labour.  Those  who  have 
property  and  possessions  sufficient  to  support 
them,  and  even  to  enable  them  to  live  in  an 
elegant  manner,  will  seldom  employ  themselves 
in  cultivating  the  lands,  or  confine  themselves 
to  the  manufacturing  loom,  for  the  sake  of 
making  their  labours  beneficial  to  the  public. 
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From  this  principle  of  reasoning,  which  uniform 
experience  shows  to  be  just,  it  is  evident,  that  if 
the  lands  annexed  to  the  monasteries  did  not 
maintain  lazy  monks,  they  would  maintain  lazy 
laymen.  But  the  monastic  possessions  cannot, 
any  more  than  the  estates  of  lay  proprietors, 
be  cultivated  without  labour;  and  consequently 
they  must,  like  all  other  lands,  support  industri- 
ous husbandmen,  as  well  as  lazy  monks.  Man- 
kind are  too  prone  to  be  carried  away  by  first 
thoughts,  without  stopping  to  make  serious  re- 
flections. If  we  were  certain  that  every  person 
in  those  religious  houses  would,  if  he  was  abroad 
in  the  world,  employ  himself  in  something  bene- 
ficial to  the  public,  it  would  be  well  if  no  such 
places  existed;  but  this  is  very  far  from  being 
certain.  In  every  country  there  are  numbers  of 
persons,  whose  time  and  talents  are  still  less 
usefully  employed  than  those  of  the  monks.  It 
is  supposed,  that  before  the  revolution,  the  num- 
ber of  religious,  of  both  sexes,  in  the  convents 
of  France,  was  not  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. All  these  were  unemployed  in  any  thing 
useful  to  the  state;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there 
were,  perhaps,  twice  as  many  persons  in  that 
country  as  useless  to  society  as  they,  and  much 
less  inoffensive.  The  number  of  religious  houses 
in  France  was  certainly  very  great;  but  if  many 
more  Frenchmen  had  been  employed  some  years 
ago  in  contemplation  and  prayer,  it  would,  per- 
haps, have  been  no  worse,  either  for  themselves 
or  for  Europe.  In  England  itself  there  are, 
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undoubtedly,  many  thousands  of  persons  who 
would  be  better  employed  in  a  convent  than 
they  employ  themselves. 

The  general  representation  of  the  monks,  as 
an  indolent  and  useless  class  of  people,  is  a  false 
delineation  of  character.  That  many  of  them 
are  persons  of  that  description  is  not  to  be 
doubted ;  but  others  of  them  are  to  be  ranked 
in  a  very  different  class.  The  monks  not  only 
were  the  preservers  of  learning,  amidst  the  bar- 
barism of  the  Gothic  ages,  but  many  of  them 
have  been  great  promoters  of  modern  science, 
and  actively  instrumental  in  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, and  in  dispelling  the  gloom  of  barbaric 
ignorance,  which,  during  so  many  centuries, 
enveloped  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect. 
Had  not  the  monks  collected  and  preserved 
what  remained  of  the  universal  wreck  of  litera- 
ture, all  ancient  learning  would  have  been  irre- 
trievably lost,  and  the  history  of  ancient  times 
forgotten.  We  should  have  wanted  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  poets  and  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  those  noble  specimens  of  genius  and 
eloquence,  which  we  so  much  admire,  had  they 
not  been  preserved  and  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
monks;  who,  on  this  account  are  to  be  regarded 
as  benefactors  to  mankind,  and  considered  as 
an  order  of  men  possessing  a  claim  to  the  grati- 
tude of  posterity. 

The  disorders  prevalent  in  many  religious 
houses  have  been  exhibited  by  some  writers  in 
the  darkest  colours:  yet  we  have  incontestable 
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historical  authority  to  prove,  that  some  of  the 
monks  were  pious  as  well  as  learned;  and,  in 
both  these  respects,  ornaments  to  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  and  to  human  nature.  That 
many  of  them  have  been  otherwise  is  equally 
unquestionable.  This  is  the  case  in  all  commu- 
nities of  men.  A  military  corps  is  not  to  be 
condemned,  because  there  may  happen  to  be 
some  cowards  in  it ;  nor  the  morals  of  a  whole 
nation  impeached,  because  some  malefactors 
die  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  That  all 
the  monks  were  pious,  or  that  all  the  nuns  were 
chaste,  reason  forbids  us  to  believe ;  but  it  would 
be  equally  unreasonable  and  uncharitable  to 
suppose  that  they  were  all  impious  and  unchaste. 
Prejudice  ought  not  so  far  to  influence  our  judg- 
ment, as  to  induce  us  to  implicate  a  whole  com- 
munity in  the  criminality  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers: and  our  reasoning  ought  not  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  false  colouring  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. We  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  judge  impar- 
tially, and  examine  both  sides  of  the  question, 
before  we  give  unqualified  approbation,  or  pro- 
ceed to  an  indiscriminate  censure  of  our  fel- 
low-mortals, of  what  sect,  party,  or  denomina- 
tion soever  they  may  happen  to  be.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  appears  that  monastic  institutions,  not 
being  founded  upon  any  divine  precept,  consti- 
tute no  part  of  religion,  and  consequently  can 
only  be  regarded  merely  as  human  institutions; 
and  that,  like  other  political  and  civil  establish- 
ments, their  propriety  and  merit  ought  to  be 
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estimated  according  to  their  adaptation  to  hu- 
man circumstances,  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries.    Viewing  them  in  this  light,  they  might 
be  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  ages 
in  which  they  flourished  most ;  but  they   cer- 
tainly are  not  so  to  the  complexion  of  modern 
times.     During  the  Gothic,  and  those  called  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  whole  Christian  world,  or 
at  least  that  part  of  it  which  constituted   the 
western,  or  Latin  church,  was  involved  in  bar- 
barism and   unlettered  ignorance,  and  agitated 
by  perpetual   commotions;  when  the  incessant 
alarms  of  war,  and  the  general  military  state  of 
Europe  deprived  its  inhabitants  of  the  leisure,  as 
well  as  the  inclination,  to  cultivate  the  sciences, 
and  addict  themselves  to  those  studies  which  en- 
lighten and  embellish  the  human  mind;  when 
such  were  the   circumstances  of  the  Christian 
countries,  it  seems  to  have  been  highly  proper 
that  an  order  of  men,  separated  from  the  bustle 
of  the  world,   and  secured  by  the  public   ve- 
neration from  the  apprehension  of  violence,  was 
left  to  attend  to  the  improvement  of  the  hu- 
man intellect,  to  preserve  the  remains  of  ancient 
learning,   and    to   instruct   the  ignorant  multi- 
tude.    The  secular  clergy  were  too  much  em- 
broiled in  the  commotions  of  those    turbulent 
and  unsettled  times,  to  turn  their  attention  to 
literature  and  the  sciences;  and  hardly  any  thing 
could  have  been  better  calculated  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  such  times,  than  monastic  institutions ; 
but  as  such  times  no  longer  exist,  those  esta- 
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blishments  are  now  of  no  utility,  and  very  pro- 
bably will  soon  be  universally  abolished. 

With  this  general  view  of  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  Christian  world,  as  it  exhibited  itself  dur- 
ing the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  Constantine  and  the  subversion  of  the  western 
empire,  I  shall  conclude,  by  assuring  you,  that 
with  unfeigned  respect, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 


LETTER  XVIII. 


SIR, 


IN  compliance  with  your  desire,  I  again  present 
to  you  a  train  of  observations  and  reflections 
which  will  give  you  but  little  pleasure :  for  not 
many  reflections  of  an  agreeable  kind  can  arise 
from  the  period  which  now  offers  itself  to  our 
contemplation.  After  the  subversion  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  a  gloomy  period  succeeds,  which 
seems  to  form  a  vast  chasm  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.  From  that  memorable  epoch  to 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  annals  of  Europe, 
during  the  period  of  more  than  three  centuries, 
display  a  continued  scene  of  bloodshed  and 
anarchy.  The  pages  of  history  recount  nothing 
else,  during  this  dark  and  calamitous  period,  but 
the  incessant  and  bloody  revolutions  which  took 
place  in  the  kingdoms  and  states  which  the 
northern  nations  had  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  writers,  who  treat 
of  those  times,  crowd  their  narratives  with. 
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ill-authenticated  details  of  battles,  sieges,  trea- 
sons, and  assassinations ;  which  are  not  worth 
the  attention  of  posterity,  any  further  than  as 
they  serve  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  modern 
Europe.  The  Goths  had  established  their  king- 
dom in  Spain,  about  A.  D.  472 ;  and  Clovis 
established  the  French  monarchy  about  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century.  The  Saxons  had  entered 
into  England  so  early  as  A.  D.  449 ;  and  the 
sixth  century  is  distinguished  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  this  country, 
the  conquest  of  Burgundy  and  Aquitain  by  the 
French,  and  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
French  monarchy.  The  kingdom  of  Odoacer, 
in  Italy,  was  conquered  by  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Goths,  who  was  subsidised  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and 
reigned  king  of  Italy  under  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  the  eastern  Emperor,  to  whom  he 
acknowledged  himself  a  vassal.  Theodoric  is 
represented  as  a  prince  of  great  political  virtues, 
but  so  ignorant  of  letters,  that  he  could  not 
sign  his  name.  Italy,  however,  flourished  un- 
der his  reign:  he  preserved  the  Goths  and 
Italians,  as  two  distinct  nations,  reserving  the 
former  for  the  employments  of  war,  and  the 
latter  for  those  of  peace.  On  the  death  of 
Theodoric  his  kingdom  devolved  upon  his  beau-* 
tiful  and  accomplished  daughter,  Amalasontha, 
whose  exile  and  death  happened  A.  D.  535. 
Theodoric  had  reigned  under  the  sanction  of 
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the  imperial  court  of  Constantinople,  and  al- 
though king  of  Italy,  had  always  acknowledged 
himself  the  ally  and  dependent  of  the  eastern 
empire;  but  after  the  exile  and  death  of  his 
daughter,  the  Goths  of  Italy  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  paramount  authority  of  the  imperial 
court,  and  renounced  all  dependence  on,  and 
connexion  with,  the  empire.  Justinian  then 
reigned  over  the  east,  and  despatched  his  gene- 
ral, Belisarius,  into  Italy.  Belisarius  entered 
Rome,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Goths. 
His  gallant  and  almost  incredible  defence  of  the 
city,  with  only  5000  veterans  against  a  nu- 
merous army  of  Goths,  commanded  by  Vitiges, 
their  king,  during  the  space  of  a  whole  year, 
A.  D.  537,  is  deemed  one  of  the  most  signal 
military  exploits  recorded  in  history;  although 
it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  our 
account  of  it  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  as  it  is 
related  by  Procopius,  an  author  partial  to  the 
interests  and  the  fame  of  Belisarius.  The  mili- 
tary achievements  of  that  great  general  are, 
however,  sufficiently  authenticated  to  immor- 
talise his  name.  Belisarius  made  many  daring 
and  successful  sallies  out  of  Rome,  and  the  Goths 
are  said  to  have  lost  30,000  men  in  one  general 
assault.  They  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
on  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  from  Constan- 
tinople. Belisarius  at  length  subdued  the  Gothic 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Vitiges,  their  king,  surren- 
dering on  conditions,  was  sent  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  Justinian  assigned  him  for  his  mainte- 
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nance  a  rich  estate  in  Asia  Minor;  and,  on  his 
conforming  to  the  Athanasian  creed,  conferred 
on  him  the  rank  of  patrician  and  senator,  which 
still  continued  as  honorary  titles  in  the  empire. 
Gulimer,  king  of  the  Vandals,  had  also  an  am- 
ple estate  assigned  to  him,  but  could  not  enjoy  any 
honorary  title,  that  being  incompatible  with  his 
professing  Arianism.  The  Goths  again  revolted 
under  the  command  of  Tetila,  whom  they  had 
elected  king,  on  which  Belisarius,  a  second 
time,  entered  Italy;  Rome  was  taken  by  the 
Goths,  A.  D.  546,  and  retaken  by  Belisarius, 
A.  D.  547.  Belisarius  being  recalled,  Rome 
was  again  captured  by  the  enemy.  The  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy  then  was  conferred 
on  Narses,  the  eunuch,  a  person  of  consummate 
military  skill,  and  the  most  daring  courage. 
This  general  defeated  and  slew  Tetila,  the  Gothic 
king,  and  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  A.  D. 
552.  He  also  defeated  and  slew  Teias,  who  had 
succeeded  Tetila,  as  kingofthe  Goths,  A.D.  553. 
Immediately  after  followed  a  formidable  invasion 
of  Italy,  by  the  Franks  and  Altemanni,  whose 
vast  armies  poured  in  like  a  deluge ;  but  those 
invaders  were  defeated  by  Narses,  with  prodi- 
gious slaughter,  A.  D.  554.  Italy  was  then  made 
a  province  of  the  eastern  or  Byzantine  empire, 
and  a  government  established  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  exarchate,  of  which  the  eunuch 
Narses,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the 
most  signal  display  of  military  talents  and  daunt- 
less courage,  was  the  first  exarch.  The  long 
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and  bloody  series  of  reiterated  invasions  and 
repulses,  of  plunder,  devastation,  and  carnage, 
which,  from  the  reign  of  Honorius,  in  the  west, 
.to  that  of  Justinian,  in  the  east,  during  a  space 
of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  desolated 
Italy,  and  fill  the  volumes  of  the  historians  of 
that  calamitous  period,  would  rather  deserve  to 
be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  than  to  be  recalled 
to  the  remembrance  of  after-ages,  did  not  a  cur- 
sory view  of  them  contribute  to  show  the  gradual 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  with  the  scenes 
of  war  and  slaughter  which  took  place,  before 
the  northern  nations  could  establish  their  do- 
minion on  the  ruins  of  that  colossal  power. 
The  history  of  these  times,  however,  among  all 
its  disgusting  scenes,  exhibits  some  great  and 
extraordinary  characters,  which  merit  a  place 
in  the  memory  of  posterity  ;  particularly  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  and  his  celebrated  generals, 
Belisarius  and  Narses.  Fortune  seems  to  have 
singled  out  Justinian  in  an  extraordinary  man-, 
ner,  as  the  object  of  her  favors.  He  owed  his 
elevation  to  his  uncle  Justin,  who  was  born  of 
an  obscure  family  of  peasants  in  Dacia,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Danube ;  and,  with  two  other 
peasants  of  the  same  village,  deserting  the  pro- 
fession of  husbandry,  with  a  scanty  provision  of 
biscuit  in  their  sacks,  travelled  to  Constantino- 
ple, to  try  their  fortune  in  that  capital,  which 
was  then  the  central  point  of  huaian  action,  and 
the  most  conspicuous  theatre  for  the  display  of 
every  kind  of  talents.  There  is  not,  perhaps. 
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in  the  history  of  mankind,  any  thing  more  agree- 
able, or  more  striking,  than  the  exhibition  of 
extraordinary  characters,  and  the  display  of 
those  singular  vicissitudes  which  have  marked 
the  lives  of  some  extraordinary  personages,  who 
seem  to  have  been  selected  by  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence to  act  a  distinguished  part  on  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world.  Justin,  on  his  arrival  at 
Constantinople,  was,  by  reason  of  his  strength 
and  stature,  received  into  the  body  guards  of 
the  Emperor  Leo.  Under  the  two  succeeding 
reigns,  Justin  emerged  from  poverty  and  obscu- 
rity to  wealth  and  promotion.  Having  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  against  the  Persians, 
his  merit  advanced  him  to  the  successive  ranks 
of  military  preferment.  He  was  at  the  last  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  Senator,  and  obtained 
the  command  of  the  imperial  guards.  Being  in 
this  favourable  situation,  at  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Anastasius  he  seized  that  opportunity  of 
raising  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  eastern 
empire;  and  by  means  of  his  advantageous 
post,  and  his  influence  over  the  soldiery,  seated 
himself  on  the  imperial  throne,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  sixty-eight.  Justin,  like  Theodoric,  king 
of  Italy,  was  totally  illiterate  ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  circumstance  somewhat  singular, 
that  two  of  the  most  powerful  contemporary 
monarchs  in  the  world  were  wholly  ignorant  of 
letters ;  Justin  drew  his  nephew,  Justinian,  from 
the  same  village,  and  the  same  obscure  employ- 
ment in  which  he  himself  had  been  bred.  Thus 
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was  that  fortunate  youth  drawn  out  of  rustic 
obscurity,  and  acknowledged  as  presumptive 
heir  of  the  eastern  empire.  He  received  an  ex- 
cellent literary  education  at  Constantinople,  and, 
with  every  advantage  in  his  favor,  ascended  the 
imperial  throne  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  A.  D. 
527.  By  the  conquest  of  Italy  and  Africa,  he 
gave  to  the  eastern,  or  Byzantine  empire  an 
aggrandisement  and  extension  which  it  had 
never  before  possessed,  since  its  separation  from 
the  western  empire ;  and  distinguished  himself 
by  the  display  of  consummate  political  and  le- 
gislative abilities,  during  a  long  reign  of  thirty- 
eight,  and  a  life  of  eighty-three  years ;  exhibit- 
ing, every  circumstance  considered,  the  most 
extraordinary  instance  of  long  continued  per- 
sonal prosperity,  that  is,  perhaps,  any  where  to 
be  met  with  in  history.  Several  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  as  Claudius,  Probus,  Aurelianus, 
Diocletian,  Maximin,  Galerius,  and  others,  had 
risen  from  the  most  obscure  condition  to  the 
empire  of  the  world  ;  but  their  elevation  had 
been  the  hard-earned  reward  of  merit,  and  some- 
times the  consequence  of  their  crimes.  Those 
Empe'rors  had  spent  the  flower  of  their  age  in 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  military  life; 
some  of  them,  during  a  long  time,  in  subordi- 
nate situations,  without  ever  having  had  an  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  an  education  suitable  to 
the  exalted  station  to  which  they  were  afterwards 
raised.  The  same  observations  may  be  made 
in  regard  to  some  Emperors  of  the  east,  after 
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Justinian,  and  particularly  Basil,  the  Macedo- 
nian. We  have  also,  in  the  last  century,  seen 
Nadir  Shah,  commonly  called  Kouli  Khan,  from 
a  captain  of  robbers,  become  the  sovereign  of 
Persia,  the  conqueror  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
the  domineering  rival  of  the  Ottoman  power. 
None  of  the  successful  adventurers  here  men- 
tioned had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education, 
a  prosperous  life,  and  a  glorious  reign,  like  Jus- 
tinian. He  found  every  advantage  thrown  in 
his  way,  in  early  youth,  without  the  labour  of 
acquisition ;  and  without  exertion,  hazard,  or 
criminality,  was  advanced  from  the  lowest  state 
of  obscurity  to  the  most  exalted  station  of  hu- 
man greatness,  which  he  held  with  distinguished 
splendor  and  reputation,  during  the  course  of  a 
very  long  life.  The  hard-earned  and  short-lived 
glory  of  other  Emperors,  who,  like  him,  had 
risen  from  obscurity,  followed  military  merit 
displayed  in  a  life  of  hardships  and  danger ;  but 
the  good  fortune  of  Justinian  rushed  upon  him 
before  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  exer- 
tion of  his  abilities,  and  only  served  to  display 
his  great  talents  to  the  view  of  the  world.  To 
render  Justinian  a  complete  pattern  of  lAiman 
felicity,  nature  had  endowed  him  with  an  excel- 
lent genius,  a  sound  and  vigorous  understanding, 
a  robust  constitution,  and  almost  uninterrupted 
health.  There  are  some  writers,  who,  in  deli- 
neating Justinian's  public  and  private  character, 
endeavour  obliquely  to  diminish  his  reputation 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  This  is  frequently  at- 
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tempted  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  with 
whom  he  is  not  a  favorite  character ;  as  he  not 
only  distinguished  his  piety  and  zeal  for  religion, 
in  building  the  superb  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia, 
but  also,  in  being  the  strenuous .  assertor  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  against  all  such 
opinions  as  were  stigmatised  with  the  name  of 
heresies.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  bigotry  was 
the  greatest  and  almost  the  only  blemish  in  Jus- 
tinian's character ;  and  from  that  he  certainly 
was  not  free,  as  he  gave  himself  no  small  trou- 
ble in  the  vain  attempt  to  bring  all  men  to  be  of 
one  opinion  in  regard  to  religion.  The  most 
partial  enemies  of  his  fame  acknowledge  his 
merit  as  a  philosopher,  a  politician,  and  a  legis- 
lator ;  as  well  as  his  acquaintance  with  literature 
and  the  arts.  He  has  left  a  noble  monument 
of  his  legislative  abilities  in  his  code  of  laws, 
which  is  esteemed  the  foundation  of  the  civil 
jurisprudence  of  modern  Europe,  although  va- 
riously modified,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
various  circumstances.  The  magnificent  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Sophia,  now  a  Mahometan  mosque, 
of  which  he  himself  was  one  of  the  principal 
architects,  remains  a  no  less  noble  monument 
of  his  skill  in  architecture.  His  acquisition  of 
knowledge  was  the  effect  of  steady  application 
in  the  exertion  of  a  powerful  genius.  He  was 
abstemious  in  his  diet,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
measure  of  his  sleep.  After  the  repose  of  a 
single  hour  he  frequently  arose,  and  studied 
until  the  morning.  With  an  excellent  genius, 
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seconded  by  such  intense  application,  and  such 
restless  activity  of  mind,  joined  to  a  vigorous 
constitution,  and  uninterrupted  health,  during 
the  course  of  so  long  a  life,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Justinian's  intellectual  attainments  were 
very  considerable.  His  political  talents  were 
manifested  in  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
his  wars,  and  in  his  choice  of  commanders,  by 
whose  consummate  abilities  and  successful  ex- 
ertions, the  Gothic  and  Vandalic  kingdoms  of 
Italy  and  Africa  were  annexed  to  the  eastern  or 
Byzantine  empire,  which,  after  the  acquisition  of 
those  countries,  wanted  only  Spain,  France,  and 
Britain  to  give  it  the  full  extent  of  the  un- 
divided Roman  empire,  when  in  the  zenith  of  its 
greatness. 

Belisarius  and  Narses  are  characters  scarcely 
less  remarkable,  or  less  distinguished  in  history, 
than  their  master  Justinian.  They  were  both  of 
them  of  an  obscure  original,  and  brought  up  to 
mean  employments.  Both  of  them  were  ad- 
vanced to  great  preferment,  and  signalised  them- 
selves by  their  courage  and  conduct,  in  the  most 
trying  situations ;  exhibiting  an  incontestable 
proof  of  Justinian's  discernment  in  discovering 
so  much  merit  in  such  an  inferior  station.  The 
world  has  long  been  amused  with  a  ridiculous 
tale  of  Belisarius  having  been  deprived  of  sight, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  confiscation  of  his 
property,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  asking  alms 
in  the  street.  The  whole  transaction  from  which 
that  fiction  arose  is,  that  Belisarius  having  been 
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accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor, 
was  imprisoned ;  but  being  found  innocent,  was 
in  consequence  liberated;  although  Justinian 
seized  the  greatest  part  of  his  immense  property. 
It  is  surprising  that  historians  should  delight  in 
imposing  ridiculous  fictions  upon  the  credulity 
of  their  readers. 

In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  eastern  empire, 
although  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory,  expe- 
rienced, together  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
world,  calamities  of  a  physical  nature,  which  it 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  human  prudence  to 
prevent.  Tremendous  earthquakes  happened 
almost  every  year  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  empire ;  but  this  reign  is  still  more  fatally 
remarkable,  on  account  of  a  dreadful  pestilence, 
which  is  said  to  have  made  its  first  appearance 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelusium,  in  Egypt,  a 
city  on  the  easternmost  branch  of  the  Nile, 
This  dreadful  contagion  spread  over  the  great- 
est parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and 
scarcely  any  place  escaped  the  infection.  Dur- 
ing the  space  of  three  months  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  died  daily  in  Constantinople ;  many 
cities  in  the  east  were  almost  depopulated ;  and 
in  some  parts  of  Italy  the  harvest  and  vintage 
rotted  on  the  ground.  This  pestilence  broke  out 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian's  reign,  and 
was  of  such  continuance,  that  the  contagion  was 
not  extinguished  in  less  than  fifty-two  years;  so 
long  was  the  duration  of  this  calamitous  period  in 
the  physical  circumstances  of  the  human  species. 
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The  subjugation  of  Italy  and  Africa  was  an 
event  which,  although  it  increased  the  power 
and  added  greatly  to  the  extent  of  Justinian's 
empire,  has  had  a  much  less  decided  influence 
on  the  condition  of  succeeding  ages  than  an  en- 
terprise of  a  commercial  nature,  of  which  this 
reign  forms  the  important  aera.  The  effects  of 
the  former  were  soon  obliterated,  those  of  the 
latter  have  been  permanent ;  they  have  survived 
the  empire,  and  are  still  felt  in  modern  Europe. 
Ever  since  the  period  when  Rome,  having  at- 
tained to  the  zenith  of  her  power  and  greatness, 
began  to  dissipate  by  her  luxury  the  riches  she 
had  acquired  by  her  arms,  silk  was  one  of  those 
articles  of  extravagant  expense  which  contri- 
buted more,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  to  carry  off 
towards  the  oriental  parts  of  Asia,  the  wealth 
that  she  had  amassed  by  the  plunder  of  all  the 
countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules.  This  had  long  constituted  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  traffic  carried  on  be- 
tween Rome  and  India,  by  the  port  of  Alexan- 
dria, during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
empire.  In  later  times,  when  the  imperial  city 
had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  northern  nations,  and  the 
eastern  empire  had  been  for  some  time  feeble 
and  languishing,  the  Persians  had,  by  various 
means,  often  intercepted  the  communication 
between  the  east  and  the  west,  and  had,  in  some 
degree,  monopolised  the  silk  trade.  Usbec  Tar- 
tary,  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  is  a 
country,  which,  although  little  known  to  EIN 
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vopeans,  has  long  been  remarkable  for  the  in- 
dustry and  mercantile  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  It  was  here  that 
in  later  times  Zinghis  Khan  established  an  em- 
pire, which  was  afterwards  revived  by  Tamer- 
lane, and  equalled  that  of  ancient  Rome  in  ex- 
tent of  territory.  Here  also,  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  a  traffic  was  carried  on  with  both  the 
eastern  and  western  countries  of  Asia.  In  the 
time  of  Justinian,  and  in  the  age  immediately 
preceding,  the  caravans  of  Samarcand  brought 
silk  from  China,  which  was  commonly  purchased 
by  Persian  traders,  who  frequented  the  fairs  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  two  empires,  and  furnished 
the  Romans  with  this  valuable  article  of  luxury. 
Although  a  species  of  merchandise  which,  in  a 
small  bulk,  comprises  a  great  value,  might  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  land-carriage,  yet  the  jour- 
neiy  of  the  caravans  was  long  and  dangerous, 
across  the  immense  deserts  extending  from  the 
Jaxartes  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  in  which  the 
wandering  hordes  have  always  considered  the 
traveller  and  the  merchant  as  the  objects  of 
lawful  rapine.  Sometimes,  to  escape  the  Tartar 
robbers,  the  silk  caravans  explored  a  more  south- 
ern route,  and  traversing  the  mountains  of  Thi- 
bet, descended  the  Indus,  and  waited  in  the 
ports  of  Guzerat  or  Malabar  the  arrival  of  the 
annual  fleets  from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  But  the  long  toil  and  loss  of  time  in 
travelling  those  unfrequented  roads  were  scarcely 
less  intolerable  than  the  dangers  of  the  desert, 
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and  those  who  had  once  made,  were  seldom  in- 
clined to  repeat  the  experiment.  The  ocean, 
however,  was  open  for  general  communication. 
The  Chinese  availed  themselves  of  this  advan- 
tage, and  established  a  navigation  to  the  streights 
of  Malacca;  and  they  might  probably  extend 
their  route  to  the  isle  of  Sumatra.  From  this 
isle,  the  direct  distance  to  Ceylon  is  about  900 
miles,  and  some  suppose  that  they  extended 
thither  also  their  navigation.  The  Chinese  and 
Indian  navigators,  directed  by  the  periodical 
winds,  might  possibly  traverse  to  this  distance 
the  watery  expanse :  certain  it  is,  however,  that 
the  silk  merchants  of  China,  collecting  in  their 
voyages  also  aloes,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  other 
spices,  maintained  in  the  ports  of  Malacca,  or 
those  of  the  above-mentioned  isles,  a  free  and 
beneficial  intercourse  with  the  nations  near  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  vicimty 
of  the  Persians  to  the  markets  of  India  gave 
them  a  decided  advantage  over  the  subjects  of 
Justinian,  and  facilitated  the  means  of  mono- 
poly. 

Silk  had  lon^  been  an  indispensable  append- 
age of  luxury,  and  as  it  had  formerly  drained 
Rome,  it  now  drained  Constantinople  of  its 
wealth.  Immense  sums  were  annually  sent  out 
of  the  empire  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  then 
known  world,  for  the  purchase  of  a  foreign  ma- 
nufacture, which  employed  no  citizen  or  tri- 
butary subject ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  profits 
arising  from  so  lucrative  a  commerce  fell  into 
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the  hands  of  the  Persians,  the  inveterate  enemies 
of  Constantinople.  In  whatever  manner,  in- 
deed, the  traffic  had  been  carried  on,  so  copious 
an  importation  of  so  expensive  an  article  from  so 
vast  a  distance,  must  have  tended  to  impoverish 
the  empire.  Justinian  had  long  desired  to  turn 
this  lucrative  commerce  into  a  Roman  channel ; 
but  insuperable  obstacles  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design.  Those  difficulties,  however, 
which  all  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  could  not 
remove,  were  surmounted  by  the  enterprising 
sagacity  of  two  Persian  monks,  who,  in  the  qua- 
lity of  missionaries,  had  long  resided  in  China. 
Amidst  their  religious  occupations,  they  had 
viewed  with  an  investigating  eye  the  manufac- 
turers of  silk  in  that  country,  the  myriads  of 
siik-worms,  and  the  mode  of  their  treatment. 
They  discovered  that  the  importation  of  so  de- 
licate and  so  short-lived  an  insect,  from  so  great 
a  distance,  was  impracticable  ;  but  they  imagined 
that  in  the  eggs  a  numerous  progeny  might  he 
preserved  and  propagated.  Knowing  how  agree- 
able the  undertaking  would  be  to  the  imperial 
court  of  Constantinople,  they  arrived,  after  a 
long  journey,  at  that  metropolis  of  the  Roman 
empire;  and  having  imparted  their  project  to 
the  Emperor,  were,  by  the  liberality  of  his  gifts, 
and  the  splendor  of  his  promises,  encouraged  to 
carry  it  into  execution. 

The  two  monks  having  travelled  back  to  China, 
and,  by  concealing  the  eggs  of  the  silk- worm  in 
a  hollow  cane,  deceived  a  people  ever  jealous  of 
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its  commerce,  returned  in  triumph  to  Constan- 
tinople, with  the  spoils  of  the  east,  having  made 
a  greater  conquest  than  either  Justinian  or  his 
celebrated  general,  Belisarius,  had  ever  achieved. 
Under  their  direction  the  eggs  were  hatched  by 
an  artificial  heat ;  the  worms  were  fed  with  mul- 
berry leaves ;  they  lived  and  laboured  ;  and  by 
the  use  of  proper  means,  the  race  was  propa- 
gated and  multiplied.  Experience  and  reflec- 
tion soon  correct  the  errors  incidental  to  a  novel 
attempt;  and  in  a  short  time  the  subjects  of  Jus- 
tinian equalled  the  Chinese  in  the  (management 
of  the  insects,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk.  From 
Constantinople  this  valuable  insect  has  been 
gradually  introduced  into  all  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe ;  and  the  material  produced  by  it  is 
now  manufactured  in  almost  every  country  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Thus,  in  consequence 
of  a  singular  circumstance  in  the  history  of  com- 
merce,  of  which  the  epoch  is  assigned  to  A.  D. 
552)  modern  Europe  enjoys,  at  an  easy  expense, 
one  of  the  most  costly  luxuries  of  the  ancients, 
which  was  formerly  peculiar  to  China,  and  sold 
at  so  enormous  a  price  at  Rome*. 

While  the  reign  of  Justinian  constituted  the 
most  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  By- 
zantine empire,  Europe  displayed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  splendid  greatness  of  Constan- 
tinople. Italy  was  deluged  with  blood  by  the 
Gothic  wars.  The  kingdom  of  France  was  not 
completely  settled,  the  Franks,  Burgundians, 
*  Its  weight  in  gold,  vide  page  296. 
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&c.  in  their  various  contests,  rendered  France 
and  Germany  a  scene  of  carnage  and  devasta- 
tion, and  England  was  the  theatre  of  continued 
wars  between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons,  who 
established  their  heptarchy  in  this  country  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  We  have  but  little  informa- 
tion of  the  manners  of  those  tumultuous  ages; 
but  it  may,  in  general  terms,  be  said,  that 
they  were  barbarous,  warlike,  and  superstitious. 
The  arts  and  sciences  were  almost  annihilated, 
and  literature  almost  extinguished  by  the  north- 
ern nations,  whose  taste  was  entirely  for  emi- 
gration and  conquest ;  and  who  esteemed  the 
arts  of  peace  and  civilization  as  little  worth 
their  notice.  The  Byzantine  empire  was  the 
only  part  of  the  then  known  world  which  could, 
with  propriety,  be  called  civilized ;  and  Con- 
stantinople, the  centre  of  all  that  was  great  and 
estimable  in  literature  and  the  arts.  Every  study 
that  is  calculated  for  the  ornament  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  improvement  of  its  faculties,  was 
neglected ;  and  probably  would  have  been  to- 
tally forgotten  in  the  West,  had  not  the  monks 
preserved,  as  much  as  could  be  preserved,  from 
the  universal  wreck  of  literature. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Justinian  the  eastern 
empire  began  to  decline  from  that  splendor  with 
which  it  shone  in  his  reign.  After  the  succes- 
sive reigns  of  Justin  the  Second,  and  of  Tibe- 
rius, which  filled  up  the  interval  from  the  death 
of  Justinian,  which  happened  A.  D.  565,  to  the 
accession  of  Maurice,  A.  D.  582,  a  spirit  of 
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faction  and  revolt  began  to  ferment  in  Constan- 
tinople ;  which,  at  last,  terminated  in  the  deposi- 
tion and  death  of  Maurice,  and  the  election  of 
Phoeas,  the  Centurion,  A.  D.  602.  Phceas  was 
in  his  turn  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Hera- 
clius,  whose  reign  is  rendered  remarkable  by  one 
of  the  most  obstinate  and  ruinous  contests  re- 
corded in  history,  which  was  many  years  carried 
on  between  the  eastern  empire  and  Persia ;  the 
consequences  of  which  proved  decidedly  fatal  to 
the  latter,  and  nearly  so  to  the  former  of  those 
two  powerful  empires.  This  war  between  the 
Byzantine  and  Persian  empires  is  remarkable  for 
the  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  and 
the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  contending  par- 
ties ;  but  it  is  rendered  still  more  memorable  by 
serving  as  an  introduction  to  a  train  of  events, 
at  that  time  unforeseen  and  unthought  of,  but 
which  were  shortly  after  to  astonish  the  world. 
It  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  establish- 
ment of  Mahometanism  is  here  alluded  to. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Chosroes, 
the  Persian  monarch,  had  entered  the  Byzan- 
tine dominions,  and  conquered  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine, and  sacked  Jerusalem.  He  soon  after 
added  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  to  his  conquests. 
During  a  period  of  twelve  years,  from  A.  D. 
610  to  A.  D.  622,  the  eastern  empire  exhibited 
a  scene  of  almost  unexampled  distress.  All  this 
time  the  provinces,  from  the  head  of  the  Adria- 
tic to  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  were  ravaged 
by  the  Chan  of  the  Avars,  who  had  subdued  the 
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Huns,  and  resided  in  the  royal  village  of  Attila, 
in  the  great  plain  of  Hungary.  A  Persian  army 
was,  during  the  space  of  ten  years,  encamped 
at  Chalcedon,  now  Scutari,  on  the  brink  of  the 
Bosphorus,  directly  opposite  to  Constantinople. 
The  general  consternation  was  so  great  that  the 
Emperor  was  about  to  leave  the  city,  and  trans- 
port himself,  with  the  treasures  of  the  imperial 
palace,  to  Carthage,  when  the  patriarch  arrest- 
ing his  flight,  led  him  to  the  altar  of  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  and  extorted  from  him  a  solemn 
oath  that  he  would  live  and  die  with  his  people. 
Heraclius  having  by  this  solemn  oath,  on  the 
altar  of  the  Supreme  Being,  bound  himself  to 
the  defence  of  his  country,  took  the  decisive 
but  dangerous  measure  of  transporting  himself, 
with  an  army,  by  the  Euxine  into  the  heart  of 
the  Persian  dominions;  and  recommending  his 
children  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  first  made  a  descent  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  gave  the  Persians 
a  signal  defeat,  and  returned  to  Constantinople, 
in  order  to  carry  into  execution  his  project  of 
an  expedition,  by  the  Euxine,  against  the  Per- 
sian territories.  Having  vested  the  civil  and 
military  authority  in  proper  hands,  and  given  a 
discretionary  power  to  the  patriarch  and  senate 
to  hold  or  surrender  the  city,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  circumstances,  the  Emperor,  with  a 
chosen  band,  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Tre- 
bisand,  where  he  assembled  his  whole  army, 
and  directed  his  march  to  Taurus,  in  Media. 
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Every  where  he  extinguished  the  sacred  fire, 
and  destroyed  the  temples  of  the  Magi,  demo- 
lished the  statues  of  Chosroes,  destroyed  the 
city  of  Ormia,  and  delivered  500,000  captives. 
He  then  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  the  cities 
of  Casbin  and  Ispahan,  and  totally  defeated  the 
numerous  forces  of  the  Persians.  Chosroes  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  his  kingdom,  and  divided 
his  levies  into  three  formidable  armies;  the  first 
marched  against  Heraclius,  the  Second  to  pre- 
vent his  junction  with  his  brother  Theodorus, 
and  the  third,  being  destined  to  act  against  Con- 
stantinople, marched  to  Chalcedon.  On  the 
European  side,  the  Avars,  with  an  army  of 
80,000  men,  laid  siege  to  that  metropolis,  which 
was  then  completely  invested;  and  the  Avars 
assaulted  the  city  during  ten  successive  days, 
without  success.  Heraclius  entered  into  an  al- 
liance with  the  Turks,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  history,  and 
obtained  from  them  a  reinforcement  of  40,000 
horsemen.  Having  mustered  and  reviewed  his 
whole  army  of  subjects  and  strangers,  a  decisive 
battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
on  the  very  ground  where  Nineveh  is  supposed 
to  have  once  stood.  In  that  battle  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Persians  was  slain,  and 
their  whole  army  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces. 
Heraclius,  on  that  occasion,  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed prodigies,  and  to  have  slain  three  distin- 
guished Persian  commanders  with  his  own  hand. 
He  then  ravaged  Assyria,  and  penetrated  to 
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Dastagard,  the  royal  residence  of  Chosroes,  a 
place  of  unparalleled  magnificence,  which  he 
plundered  and  burnt,  and  carried  devastation 
and  slaughter  to  the  very  centre  of  the  Persian 
dominions.  Such  continual  disasters  excited  a 
general  revolt  of  the  Persians  against  Chosroes, 
who  being  deposed,  Siroes,  his  son,  was  pro- 
claimed king.  Siroes  then  put  to  death  his  fa- 
ther, and  eighteen  brothers,  and  made  peace 
with  Heraclius;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
former  boundaries  of  the  Byzantine  and  Persian 
empires  were  restored. 

The  northern  nations,  who  had  overthrown 
the  Roman  empire,  were  yet  in  an  unsettled 
state,  and  Europe  still  exhibited  a  disgusting 
scene  of  barbarism  and  anarchy ;  while  Con- 
stantinople was  triumphing  in  the  successful 
termination  of  a  war,  which  had  threatened  no- 
thing less  than  the  extinction  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  This  was  the  political  aspect  of  the 
world,  when  that  empire  was  about  to  be  as- 
sailed by  clangers  of  equal  or  superior  magni- 
tude to  those  from  which  it  had,  by  the  most 
desperate  efforts,  just  escaped  :  and  the  east  was 
about  to  exhibit  scenes  of  horror  similar  to  those 
with  which  the  west  had,  during  the  space  of 
two  centuries,  become  familiarized;  but  pro- 
ceeding from  a  more  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected cause.  A  political,  religious,  and  moral 
phenomenon,  made  its  appearance  in  the  world, 
which,  after  the  propagation  and  establishment 
of  Christianity,  has  had  a  more  decided,  a  more 
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extensive,  and  a  more  durable  influence  on  the 
condition  and  ideas  of  mankind  than  any  other 
event  recorded  in  history.  About  A.  D.  5995 
Mahomet,  an  Arabian,  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Mecca,  situated  not  far  from  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea,  having  assumed  the  name  and 
character  of  a  prophet  sent  from  the  Almighty, 
with  an  extraordinary  mission,  to  reclaim  his 
countrymen  from  zabaism  and  idolatry,  and  the 
rest  of  mankind  from  error  of  every  kind,  had, 
by  these  pretensions,  excited  against  himself  a 
faction  of  his  fellow-citizens,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  flee,  with  a  company  of 
his  kinsmen  and  followers,  from  Mecca  to  Me- 
dina, A.  D.  622.  At  this  place  he  assumed  the 
military,  as  well  as  the  prophetic  character,  and 
having  made  many  converts,  and  assembled  to- 
gether a  determined  and  daring  band,  whose 
courage  he  excited  by  the  promise  of  a  paradise, 
filled  with  all  manner  of  sensual  delights,  to 
all  his  followers,  but  especially  to  those  who 
fell  in  his  cause,  he  assaulted  and  captured 
Mecca,  and  subdued,  one  after  another,  all  the 
Arabian  tribes.  In  examining  and  estimating 
the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  the 
most  narrow-minded  prejudice  cannot  refuse  to 
do  justice  to  his  political  abilities,  particularly 
his  extraordinary  talent  of  forming  a  right  judg- 
ment of  mankind.  He  knew  the  sensual  dis- 
position of  his  countrymen,  the  Arabians,  and  of 
the  people  of  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and 
he  invented  a  paradise  exactly  suitable  to  their 
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taste,  and  calculated  to  gain  them  over  to  his 
cause.  He  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  pro- 
pensity of  mankind  to  flatter  themselves  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  what  they  earnestly  desire, 
and  the  accustomed  energy  of  their  endeavours 
to  obtain  it ;  and  on  those  principles  he  planned 
his  religious  system,  in  order  to  inspire  his 
followers  with  courage  and  resolution  to  carry 
into  execution  the  project  of  conquest  which  he 
had  meditated.  Considering  the  voluptuous  dis- 
position of  the  people  of  those  countries,  he 
allowed  polygamy  to  his  followers ;  but  strictly 
prohibited  the  use  of  wine,  and  all  intoxicating 
liquors,  to  which  the  people  of  that  climate  had 
no  very  strong  propensity,  and  of  which  they 
could  more  contentedly  suffer  the  privation. 
Mahomet  is  said  to  have  adopted  this  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  wine  from  his  experience 
of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  intoxication, 
having,  on  a  certain  occasion,  been  surprised 
by  the  enemy,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
cut  off  with  his  little  troop,  when  his  followers 
had  been  indulging  too  freely  in  the  use  of  wine. 
Whether  this  circumstance  be  true,  and  the  im- 
mediate motive  to  his  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
inebriating  liquors,  or  not,  it  seems  that  Maho- 
met deemed  intoxication  a  vice  which  degraded 
human  nature,  and  considered  habits  of  drunk- 
enness as  incompatible  with  a  capacity  for  great 
undertakings;  and  for  this  reason  resolved,  by 
taking  away  the  temptation,  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  so  dangerous  a  vice  among  his  fol- 
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lowers.     Distinguishing   with   acute  and   pene- 
trating sagacity  between  the  propensities  which 
are  implanted  by  nature,  and  those  which  are 
acquired  by  habit,  he  gave  the  most  extensive 
indulgence  to  the  former,  but  none  to  the  lat- 
ter.    His  religious  system  appears  also  to  have 
been  framed  on  an  extensive  observation  of  hu- 
man  circumstances,   and   a   sagacious   estimate 
of  human  propensities,  prejudices,  and  general 
ideas.     He    observed    that    the    belief  of   one 
God  only  was  the  creed  of  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, and  that  this  belief  had  triumphed  over  all 
the   different   systems   of  paganism   established 
among  the  ancients.     Although   Mahomet  was 
totally  illiterate,    he  had,    undoubtedly,  by  his 
long  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Chris- 
tians of  Palestine,  and  more  especially  by  the 
instruction  of  his  coadjutor,  Sergius,  the  monk, 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion, 
of  the  circumstances  of  its  propagation  and  esta- 
blishment, and  its  ultimate  triumph  over  pagan- 
ism.    He    might,    very  probably,  also  consider 
the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  so  rational  a 
doctrine,  that  it  could  not  fail,  in  the  end,  to 
triumph  over  every  system  of  polytheism  and 
idol   worship;    and   consequently,    that  no  re- 
ligious system  could  ever  make  its  way  in  the 
world,  unless  it  was  founded  upon  that  leading 
principle.     He  had  also  observed,  that  the  Chris- 
tians, although  loose  and  profligate  in  their  mo- 
rals, and  divided  into  many  different  sects  and 
parties,  had,  notwithstanding,  so  great  and  ge- 
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neral  a  veneration  for  the  name  of  Christ,  that 
he  should  make  but  few  converts  among  them,  if 
he  entirely  rejected  the  belief  of  his  divine  mis- 
sion. He,  therefore,  acknowledged  •  the  divine 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ's  mission,  but  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  his  person.  This 
latter,  indeed,  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his 
plan,  admit,  as  such  an  acknowledgment  would 
have  been  incompatible  with  his  design  of  set- 
ting up  himself  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets 
which  had  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  Setting 
out  upon  these  principles,  Mahomet  declared 
himself  the  last  and  greatest  prophet  of  the  Most 
High,  ordained  to  preach  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  and  the  true  worship  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  After  he  had  associated  to  him- 
v^kf  a  considerable  number  of  followers,  and 
found  himself  sufficiently  strong  for  offensive 
measures,  he  declared  that  his  divine  commis- 
sion extended  to  the  use  not  only  of  persuasive, 
but  also  of  compulsory  measures  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  religion.  The  ordinances  which 
he  published  on  that  subject  asserted,  that  he,  and 
his  faithful  followers,  were  invested  with  a  right 
of  making  use  of  armed  force,  in  order  to  compel 
mankind  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran, 
or  word,  which  he  publicly  declared  to  have  been 
conveyed  to  him  from  heaven  by  the  angel  Ga- 
briel ;  and  that,  on  their  refusal,  they  should,  if 
they  were  Jews  or  Christians,  be  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  on  the  condition 
of  paying  tribute.  To  pagans  he  did  not  allow 
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the  same  privilege  of  conditional  toleration,  and 
left  them  no  other  alternative  than  conversion  or 
death.  Mahomet's  arms  being  every  where  suc- 
cessful, all  Arabia  was  soon  conquered ;  but 
although  he  entered  into  a  war  with  the  eastern 
empire,  about  three  years  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age, 
A.  D.  633,  he  did  not  extend  his  power  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia.  His  successor, 
Abubekar,  commenced  a  war  against  Persia, 
which  had  not  yet  recovered  itself  from  the 
confusion  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by  the 
dreadful  contest  with  the  eastern  empire,  in  the 
reign  of  Chosroes,  which  terminated  so  fatally 
to  that  prince,  and  to  his  kingdom.  Abubekar 
died  A.  D.  634,  after  a  short  reign  of  two  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Omar,  in  whose  reigr  of 
ten  years  very  considerable  conquests  were  made 
from  the  eastern  or  Byzantine  empire.  Syria 
was  conquered  by  Caled  and  Abu-Obeida,  lieu- 
tenants of  Omar;  and  Amrou,  another  lieu- 
tenant of  the  same  prince,  conquered  Egypt  A.  D. 
638.  These  were  fatal  strokes  to  the  eastern 
empire,  which  never  more  recovered  its  former 
power  and  greatness.  The  loss  of  Egypt  could 
not  fail  of  being  severely  felt  by  the  people 
of  Constantinople,  as  that  country  was  always 
esteemed  the  granary  of  the  capital:  and  all 
Syria  being  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy, 
opened  a  way  into  Asia  Minor,  and  laid  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Byzantine  empire  in  Asia  ex- 
posed to  invasion. 
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The  events  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Heraclius  exhibit  a  striking  instance  of  the  un- 
certainty of  political  science,  and  the  contracted 
sphere  of  human  foresight.  The  Byzantine  em- 
pire saw,  or  at  least  thought,  itself  delivered 
from  all  danger,  by  its  triumph  over  an  impla- 
cable, a  powerful,  and,  for  a  long  time,  a  victo- 
rious enemy ;  by  whose  vigorous  efforts  it  had 
been,  at  one  time,  brought  to  the  verge  of  de- 
struction ;  and  Persia  was  reduced  to  so  feeble 
and  exhausted  a  state,  as  not  to  seem  likely,  at 
least  during  a  long  time,  to  give  any  cause  of 
apprehension  or  alarm.  In  this  prosperous  si- 
tuation, Constantinople  seemed  to  have  gained 
every  point,  and  to  have  reached  the  summit  of 
political  happiness  and  security,  by  the  entire 
depression  of  her  great  and  dangerous  rival ; 
but  this  depression  of  Persia  was  one  great  step 
towards  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Saracen  em- 
pire. The  signal  success  of  Heraclius  against 
Chosroes,  by  weakening,  exhausting,  and  throw- 
ing into  confusion,  the  Persian  monarchy,  caused 
it  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  Mahometan  Caliphs ;  who, 
by  the  acquisition  of  so  vast  a  territory,  became 
afterwards  more  formidable  to  the  eastern  em- 
pire than  the  Persians  had  ever  been.  If  the 
war  between  Heraclius  and  Chosroes  had  not 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Persian  empires,  the  Saracens,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, would  never  have  become  so  powerful.  If 
the  Persian  monarchy  had  continued  in  its  full 
strength  and  power,  as  in  the  reign  of  Chos«- 
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roes,  before  the  commencement  of  that  disas- 
trous war,  it  would  have  served  to  balance  the 
power  of  the  Caliphate,  which  would,  therefore, 
have  been  far  less  formidable  to  the  eastern  em- 
pire. When  Heraclius  had,  by  almost  unpa- 
ralleled efforts,  .entirely  broken  the  power  of 
Persia,  it  might  have  been  conjectured,  with  a 
very  great  appearance  of  probability,  that  the 
empire  of  Constantinople  was  delivered  from 
its  most  potent  and  dangerous  enemy,  and  had 
not  any  thing  more  to  apprehend  on  the  Asiatic 
side ;  when,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  de- 
pression of  Persia  gave  a  formidable  accession 
of  strength  to  a  rising  power,  which  often  threat- 
ened the  subversion  of  the  eastern  empire,  and 
actually  reduced  its  dominions  within  a  narrow 
compass. 

Almost  every  scholar  is  acquainted  with  the 
story  of  the  destruction  of  the  famous  Alexan- 
drian library,  by  Amrou,  after  the  capture  of 
that  city :  there  is,  however,  some  reason  to 
doubt  of  its  authenticity.  Eutychius,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  a  circumstantial  narra- 
tive of  the  Saracen  conquest,  does  not  mention 
the  conflagration  of  the  Alexandrian  library  ; 
and  some  good  modern  critics  say,  that  Abul- 
pharagius,  who  composed  his  history  six  hun- 
dred years  after  the  event,  and  at  the  distance 
of  six  hundred  miles  from  the  place  where  it  hap- 
pened, was  the  only  author  of  the  story.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  to  ascertain  the  documents 
from  which  this  author  compiled  his  narrative; 
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and  the  silence  of  Eutychius,  who  was  prior  to 
Abulpharagius,  although   it  may  weaken,  does 
not  completely  invalidate  the  testimony  of  the 
latter.     An  author  may  sometimes,  through  for- 
getfulness,  inattention,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
omit  in  his  relation  an  important  circumstance, 
which  is  not  the  less  true  on  account  of  such 
omission.     The  authenticity  of  the  universally 
known,  and  generally  believed,  story  of  the  con- 
flagration of  the    Alexandrian    library,  by  the 
Saracens,  cannot  now  be  either  ascertained  or 
invalidated;  but  it  is  very  certain,  that  this  cele- 
brated collection  of  human  knowledge  had  been 
much  diminished  long  before  that  time.     In  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  is  said  by  some  to  have 
consisted  of  500,000,  and  by  others  of  700,000 
volumes.     It   was,   at   that   time,   the   greatest 
repository  of  literature  and  science  existing  in 
the  world,  and  probably  contained  a  vast  col- 
lection  of  the   learning   of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians.    It  is  now  impossible  to  trace  all  the  causes 
which   occasioned  its   decline,  but  it  is  certain 
that   many   of  the   volumes    of  ancient   learn- 
ing   perished   in    the   time    of   Caesar's   Alex- 
andrian war,  when  they  could  no  more  be  re- 
stored. 

The  Caliph  Omar  died  A.  D.  644 ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Othman,  his  successor,  the  conquest  of 
Persia  was  completed  by  Caled.  In  this  reign 
Abdallah,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Othman, 
invaded  the  African  provinces  yet  subject  to 
Constantinople ;  and  that  part  of  Africa,  which 
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had  formerly  been  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  and  afterwards  of  the  eastern,  or  By- 
zantine empire,  and  which  extended  from  Egypt 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  great  Desert,  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Mahometan  Caliphs,  A.  D.  709-  The  invasion 
of  Spain,  by  Tarik,  lieutenant  of  Musa,  who 
governed  Africa,  in  quality  of  viceroy,  for  the 
Caliph  Welid,  took  place,  A.  D.  710 ;  and  be- 
fore  the  completion  of  A.  D.  713,  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  kingdom  was  completed,  except 
some  of  the  mountainous  parts  towards  the 
north-west,  to  which  some  Spanish  chiefs  re- 
tired with  their  followers,  and  bravely  main- 
tained their  independence. 

The  history  of  the  world  had  not,  previous  to 
that  period,  been  able  to  record  so  extraordinary 
a  series  of  conquests  as  those  of  the  Mahometan 
Caliphs,  who,  within  eighty-one  years  after  the 
death  of  Mahomet,  had  conquered  Persia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  all  the  northern  countries  of  Africa,  to- 
gether with  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  extended 
their  empire  from  the  Indus  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  had,  in- 
deed, been  more  rapid,  and  almost  as  extensive, 
but  far  less  singular  and  extraordinary  in  their 
nature.  The  political  and  military  circumstances 
of  the  Greeks,  who  conquered  the  Persian  em- 
pire, were  widely  different  from  those  of  the 
Arabs,  or  Saracens,  who  subjugated  so  consi- 
derable a  part  of  the  world.  Alexander,  at  the 
head  of  the  combined  Macedonians  and  Greeks, 
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as  it  has  been  already  remarked,  commanded  an 
army,  which,  in  discipline,  military  skill,  and 
complete  equipment,  equalled,  or  rather  sur- 
passed, any  thing  of  the  kind  which  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  But  the  Arabians,  emerging 
from  their  parched  deserts,  were  neither  nume- 
rous nor  well  disciplined.  The  Greeks  had  long 
been  famed,  above  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth,  for  the  superiority  of  their  skill  in  arms; 
and  the  Macedonians  had,  by  the  talents  and  the 
exertions  of  their  politic  and  warlike  king  Phi- 
lip, acquired  a  reputation,  for  discipline  and  tac- 
tical skill,  equal,  if  riot  superior,  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  themselves.  But  the  Saracens  of  the  de- 
sert, and  the  untutored  tribes  which  inhabited  the 
different  parts  of  Arabia,  had  never  been  ranked 
in  the  class  of  warlike  nations.  They  had  no 
martial  exploits  to  boast  of.  Their  nation  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  war.  Their  his- 
tory recorded  no  conquests.  To  what  cause  then 
must  the  rapid  and  irresistible  progress  of  their 
arms,  at  that  memorable  period,  be  ascribed  ? 
This  is  an  inquiry  which  the  intelligent  reader 
of  history  is  naturally  prompted  to  make,  and  in 
contemplating  the  state  of  things,  at  that  time, 
it  will  be  discovered,  that  two  conspicuous  and 
remarkable  causes  concurred  to  produce  this 
singular  pha?nomenon.  In  consequence  of  the 
ruinous  contest  so  long  carried  on  between  He- 
raclius  and  Chosroes,  with  an  obstinacy  seldom 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  nations,  the  Persian 
monarchy  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  weakness 
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and  anarchy;  and  the  Byzantine  empire,  al- 
though at  the  last  triumphant,  had,  during  seve- 
ral years  before,  tottered  on  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion, and,  after  the  successful  termination  of  the 
war,  found  her  resources  quite  exhausted,  in 
consequence  of  her  extraordinary  efforts.  Thus 
were  those  two  powerful  empires,  which  held 
the  political  balance  in  the  east,  being  quite  ex- 
hausted and  debilitated  by  their  violent  exer- 
tions, laid  open  to  the  attacks  of  a  new  and  un- 
expected enemy.  Persia  fell  a  conquest  to  the 
Caliphate,  and  the  eastern  empire  found  itself 
destitute  of  energy  to  check  the  progress  of  a 
desperate  and  enthusiastic  invader. 

The  debilitated  state  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Persian  empires,  at  that  critical  juncture,  was 
the  great  political  cause  which  facilitated  the 
progress  of  the  Saracen  caliphs,  in  extending 
their  conquests,  and  propagating  their  religion. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  Mahomet  had  found 
means  to  inspire  his  followers  was  the  essen- 
tial and  active  cause  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
their  arms,  and  must  be  considered  as  an  in- 
teresting circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Numerous  instances  may  be  met 
with,  of  the  surprising  effects  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  minds  of  individuals ;  but  they  are  the  most 
conspicuous  and  striking  when  it  animates  whole 
nations  and  communities.  Religious  and  mili- 
tary enthusiasm  may,  in  certain. circumstances, 
be  productive  of  the  most  noble  '-^d  laudable 
effects,  and  rouse  the  mind  to  the  most  glorious 
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actions;  but  this  kind  of  enthusiasm  is,  notwith- 
standing, exceedingly  dangerous,  and  generally 
hostile  to  the  tranquillity  of  mankind.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Saracen  conquerors  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  record- 
ed in  history.  It  had  its  foundation  in  their  re- 
ligious principles.  The  system  which  Mahomet 
had  framed  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite 
both  religious  and  military  enthusiasm;  and  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  masterly  plan  of  pro- 
selytism,  and  conquest,  that  had  ever  been  con- 
ceived by  any  legislator  or  conqueror.  By  flat- 
tering the  hopes  and  the  inclinations  of  his  fol- 
lowers with  the  prospect  of  a  paradise  of  sensual 
delights;  a  paradise  accommodated  to  human 
comprehension,  and  adapted  to  human  feelings, 
and  by  promising  to  all  who  should  fall  in  the 
support  of  his  cause,  and  the  propagation  of  his 
doctrines,  an  immediate  entrance  into  this  hea- 
ven of  sensual  felicity,  he  instilled  into  their 
minds  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  courage  and 
exertion.  And  at  the  same  time,  by  inculcating 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  or  un- 
avoidable fatality,  he  extinguished  the  first  prin- 
ciple, and  strongest  motive  of  cowardice,  by 
persuading  them  that  pusillanimity  could  not 
prolong  their  days,  and  that  the  greatest  cau- 
tion in  shunning  danger  would  not  retard  the 
approach  of  death.  These  principles  formed 
the  basis  of  that  enthusiasm  which  rendered  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert  invincible,  while  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  em- 
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pires  laid  their  dominions  open  to  the  attacks  of 
those  enthusiastic  conquerors.  During  the  space 
of  forty-two  years,  which  elapsed  between  the 
conquest  of  Spain  and  the  revolt  of  that  king- 
dom, which  completed  the  triple  division  of  the 
Caliphate,  the  Saracen  empire  flourished  in  the 
plenitude  of  united  power  and  undivided  mo- 
narchy. The  lust  of  conquest  subsided  ;  and  as 
it  has  ever  been  the  case,  especially  among  those 
nations  who  owe  their  greatness  to  conquest  and 
rapine,  the  eagerness  of  acquisition  gave  place  to 
the  desire  of  enjoyment.  The  change  is  na- 
tural ;  experience  shows  that  this  has  ever  been, 
and  reason  tells  us  that  it  ever  will  be,  the  case. 
Among  individuals  some  exceptions  may  be 
found,  owing  to  peculiarity  of  taste  and  eccen- 
tricity of  character  ;  but  in  regard  to  communi- 
ties, the  great  social  machine  is  moved  by  the 
taste  of  the  majority  ;  and  in  every  nation  the 
majority  act  in  conformity  to  the  uniform  pro- 
pensities of  human  nature.  This  is  an  observa- 
tion which  will  always  hold  good. 

The  political  system  of  the  Caliphate  was  abso- 
lute monarchy.  The  authority  of  the  Caliphs 
was,  undoubtedly,  as  despotic  as  any  that  ever 
existed,  as  the  supreme  power,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  resided  in  the  person  of  the  mo- 
narch, who  was,  at  the  same  time,  king  and 
high-priest  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  con- 
sequently possessed  all  the  authority  that  can 
give  to  man  power  and  influence  over  man.  We 
do  not,  however,  find  that  the  Caliphs  exercised 
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their  authority  in  an  unjust,  cruel,  or  oppressive 
manner.  They  were  the  interpreters  of  the  law, 
but  not  its  source.  The  Koran  was  the  univer- 
sal and  obligatory  law  which  was  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  the  sovereign  as  well  as  that  of  the 
subject.  In  examining  the  political  and  reli- 
gious principles  of  the  Caliphate,  it  appears  that 
the  government,  although  despotic,  was  funda- 
mentally of  the  patriarchal  kind.  The  Caliph 
did  not  consider  himself  barely  as  the  sovereign 
of  a  great  and  powerful  people,  but  also  as  the 
high-priest  of  his  religion,  and  the  father  of  the 
faithful.  Whether  the  departure  of  the  Caliphs 
from  these  principles,  or  any  tyrannical  exer- 
cise of  them,  was  the  cause  of  the  revolt  of  their 
provinces,  and  the  dismemberment  of  their  em- 
pire, is  a  matter  of  which  history  gives  no  cer- 
tain information  :  for  we  have  only  a  few  of  the 
most  conspicuous  outlines  of  the  history  of  the 
Caliphate,  and  know  very  little  of  the  political 
intrigues  and  internal  circumstances  of,  that  em- 
pire. What  we  know  with  certainty  of  these 
things,  is,  that  after  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  the  do- 
minions of  the  Caliphate,  in  Spain,  followed  the 
example,  and  a  triple  division  of  the  empire 
took  place  A.  D.  755,  forty-two  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  Saracen  conquests.  The  three 
distinct  Caliphates,  however,  flourished  during 
the  space  of  180  years :  but  about  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century,  the  eastern  Caliphate,  of 
which  Bagdat,  on  the  Tigris,  was  the  seat  of 
government,  was  broken,  and  its  temporal  power 
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wholly  annihilated  by  the  revolt  of  its  provinces 
under  factious  chiefs.  After  that  period  the 
Caliphs  possessed  no  more  than  an  empty  title, 
and  their  office  was  confined  to  the  affairs  of 
religion ;  and  at  last  their  spiritual,  as  well  as 
temporal  authority,  was  extinguished, 

The  history  of  the  Caliphate  is  very  imper- 
fectly known,  nor  do  any  authentic  documents 
exist  which  can  throw  any  considerable  light  on 
the  subject.     A  remarkable  circumstance  which 
has  been  brought  to  light  in  later  times  exhibits 
a  proof  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Arabian  his- 
tory is  very  defective.    When  the  Portuguese, 
under  Vasco  di  Gama,  sailed  round  the  Cape, 
and  explored  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  India,  they 
found  both  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa  and  the 
coast  of  Malabar  possessed  by  nations  profess- 
ing the  Mahometan  religion  :  speaking  a  dialect 
of  the  Arabic  language,  and  showing  every  mark 
of  an   Arabian   origin;  and  having  neither  the 
same  manners   nor  the  same   language  as  the 
Moguls  or  Mahometans  of  Hindostan,  who  were 
evidently  a  different  people.     Succeeding  disco- 
veries have  shown,  that  the  state  of  the  differ- 
ent islands  in  the  Indian  seas  was,  and  to  this 
day  is,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  coasts  of  almost  all  those  islands  were  pos- 
sessed by  Mahometans,  speaking  a  corrupt  Ara- 
bic, and  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  of  Arabian 
original ;  while  the  interior  parts  were  inhabited 
by  pagans  of  a  different  complexion,  and  speak- 
ing a  different  language.     Whether  these  emi- 
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tions  of  the  Ar.-ilis  li;<vc  takon  place,  and  the 
Odasts  of  Africa,  India,  and  the  oriental  islands, 
have  been  tliu^  colonised  by  enterprising  ad- 
venturers,  during  tlie  flourishing  state  of  the  Ca- 
liphate empire;  or  whether  those  establishments 
have  been  made  by  emigrants,  who  left  their 
country  when  the  Caliphate  had  fallen  into  a 
slate  of  anarchy,  and  become  a  prey  to  tyran- 
nical usurpers  and  foreign  enemies,  is  a  question 
which  no  historical  documents  now  extant  can 
decide.  The  circumstance,  however,  evidently 
shows,  that  interesting  events  have  taken  place 
among  the  Arabs  with  which  we  are  totally 
unacquainted. 

Having  taken  a  view  of  the  rise  and  progress 
o£  Mahometan!  sm,  and  of  the  rapid  successes  of 
the  first  Caliphs,  successors  of  Mahomet;  and 
also  of  the  causes  which  produced  such  a  spirit 
of  enterprise,  and  facilitated  its  success,  it  will 
not,  in  the  next  place,  be  amiss  to  turn  our  at- 
tention  to  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  Ara- 
bians, and  the  state  of  literature  and  science 
among  them  under  the  Caliphate.  These  par- 
ticulars will  furnish  the  subject  of  our  next  cor- 
respondence. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

LETTER  XIX. 

SIR, 

IN  attempting  to  delineate  a  sketch  of  the  ge- 
nius, manners,  and  intellectual  attainments  of 
the  Arabians  under  the  successors  of  Mahomet, 
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it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  after  the  Ca- 
liphate was  grown  powerful  and  flourishing,  the 
lust  of  conquest  began  to  subside,  and  the  im- 
pulse of  enthusiasm  was  weakened.  This  change 
produced  another  not  less  important  and  inte- 
resting. The  Arabians,  who,  previous  to  that 
epoch,  were  illiterate,  and  despisers  of  all  intel- 
lectual pursuits  and  acquirements,  then  began 
to  cultivate  the  sciences,  particularly  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  &c.  and  to  improve 
thdir  mental  faculties  by  the  study  of  litera- 
ture. Their  studies,  however,  appear  to  have 
taken  a  different  direction  from  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  In  their  scientific  -and 
literary  pursuits,  their  taste  was  probably  deter- 
mined by  their  religious  principles,  which  were 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  all  the  other  pagan  nations 
of  antiquity,  The  my  thology  of  the  pagans  was 
a  splendid  and  variegated  system,  calculated  to 
fill  the  mind  with  beautiful,  although  romantic 
and  superstitious  ideas ;  and  the  system  of  idol 
worship  afforded  great  encouragement  to  the 
study  of  statuary,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
painting.  The  Arabs  were,  by  their  religion, 
prohibited  the  cultivation  of  those  imitative 
arts;  it  being  absolutely  forbidden  by  the 
Koran  to  make  or  use  the  representation  of  any 
living  creature  whatever.  Nature  had  endued 
the  Arabians  with  a  lively  and  poetical  imagina- 
tion; but  th'eir  poetry  was  of  a  different  cast 
from  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  other  nations  who 
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had  copied  after  the  Grecian  model.  They 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  rigour  of  their 
religious  principles,  adopt  the  mythological  ma- 
chinery of  gods  and  heroes,  with  which  the  pa- 
gans embellished  their  poems,  and  which  the 
Christians,  less  scrupulous  and  less  enthusiasti- 
cal  than  the  Mahometans,  have  not  hesitated 
to  adopt,  not  thinking  it  of  any  dangerous  tend- 
ency, since  the  extinction  of  paganism ;  al- 
though it  is  certain,  that  during  the  first  three 
or  four  centuries,,  the  Christians  would  have 
been  as  scrupulous  as  the  Mahometans  in  this 
respect ;  and  that  before  paganism,,  as  a  religious 
system,  was  entirely  exploded,  and  its  rites 
abolished,  no  Christian  would  have  invoked 
Apollo,  or  the  Muses,  or  have  decorated  his 
poems  with  the  intervention  of  gods  and  heroes, 
or  demi-gods.  The  taste,  the  ideas,  and  man- 
ners of  men,  are  modelled  by  circumstances. 
The  poetry  of  the  Arabians  resembled  that  of 
the  Hebrews,,  far  more  than  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  and  instead  of  introducing  the 
ideas  of  pagan  mythology,  they  embellished 
their  poems  with  allusions  to  the  grand  and 
beautiful  objects  of  nature.  This  has  ever  been 
the  taste  of  the  orientals  ;  and  whoever  observes 
the  grand  and  beautiful  imagery  displayed  in 
many  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  particularly 
the  Prophecies  and  Psalms,  which  are  certainly 
poetical  compositions,  will  confess  it  to  be  more 
natural,  more  instructive,  and  more  interesting, 
than  that  of  the  Greeks,  which  exhibits  nothing 
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else  than  a  fictitious  scenery,  a  mere  phantasma- 
goria of  illusory  representation. 

The  political  system  of  the  Caliphate  influ- 
enced, in  no  small  degree,  the  literary  taste  and 
pursuits  of  the  Arabians.  The  oratorical  elo- 
quence of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which, 
among  them,  was  the  grand  object  of  a  literary 
education,  and  of  all  literary  pursuits,  was  of  no 
use,  and  consequently  held  in  no  esteem  among 
those  people,  who  lived  under  the  despotic  go- 
vernment of  a  monarch,  in  whose  person  all 
spiritual  and  temporal  authority  resided  :  and 
who  was  the  supreme  interpreter  of  the  law,  as 
well  as  the  sovereign  judge  of  his  people.  This 
despotism  of  their  government  was  a  good  rea- 
son for  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  rhetoric 
among  the  Saracens,  who  had  so  little  use  for 
public  speaking.  Their  principal  literary  pur- 
suits were  history  and  poetry,  with  some  com- 
ments on  the  Koran ;  but  their  theological  stu- 
dies were  circumscribed  within  very  narrow 
limits:  for  the  Caliph,  by  his  office  of  high- 
priest,  and  supreme  ruler  in  spiritual  as  well  as 
in  temporal  affairs,  was  the  judge  and  arbiter 
of  every  thing  written  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  his  sanction  or  disapprobation  determined 
the  fate  of  every  such  performance.  In  natural 
philosophy,  medicine,  and  chemistry,  however, 
some  useful  discoveries  were  made  by  the  Ara- 
bians. They  also  made  a  great  proficiency  in 
the  study  of  algebra ;  and  we  are  indebted  to 
them  for  the  arithmetical  figures,  or  characters, 
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now  in  use,  and  which  are  beyond  comparison 
more  convenient,  and  better  adapted  to  nu- 
merical calculations,  than  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, which,  before  the  invention  of  cyphers, 
by  the  Arabians,  were  used  in  arithmetical 
operations. 

As  to  what  we  can  learn  of  the  social  manners 
of  the  Arabians,  from  the  scanty  information 
that  history  affords,  it  appears  that  they  were 
polished  and  humane,  at  least  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  Europeans  of  that  period  ; 
and  that,  in  the  most  flourishing  state  of  their 
empire,  they  never  plunged  into  that  excess  of 
luxury  which  has  prevailed  among  the  greatest 
part  of  powerful  and  wealthy  nations. 

In  regard  to  the  commerce  of  those  ages,  it 
may,  in  general  terms,  be  said  to  have  been 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Caliphate  and  the 
Byzantine  empire  j  both  of  them  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  continent,  and  possessing  all  the 
channels  of  communication  between  the  eastern 
and  the  western  parts  of  the  globe.  Before  the 
rise  of  the  Caliphate,  the  eastern  empire  pos- 
sessed the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  and  Con- 
stantinople and  Alexandria  were  the  great  marts 
of  every  kind  of  traffic.  After  the  Caliphs  had 
conquered  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  communication 
between  Constantinople  and  the  east  was  en- 
tirely cut  off.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
explore  some  other  route  to  India ;  and  a  new 
channel  of  communication  was  opened  with  the 
east  by  the  way  of  the  Euxine,  then  overland 
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to  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  river  Oxus.     By  this 
long,  tedious,  and  extensive  route,  the  rich  mer- 
chandise  of  India   found,    during   many   cen- 
turies, its  way  to  Constantinople.    The  Arabians 
possessing  Egypt,  enjoyed  an  excellent  situation 
for  the  commerce  of  the  east ;  and,  in  order  to 
open  a  communication   between  the    Red    Sea 
and   the  Mediterranean,   cut  a  canal  from   the 
Nile  to    the  Red   Sea.     This  canal  passed  di- 
rectly through  the  city  of  Cairo,  which  was  built 
by  the  Saracens ;  but,   like  all  the  other  canals, 
cut  for  that  purpose  by  different  kings  of  Egypt, 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  had  ever  completely 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Egypt,  however,  by  its  central  situation  between 
the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  continent, 
possessing  advantages  superior  to  those  of  every 
other  country,  continued,  under  the  empire  of 
the  Caliphs,  to  engross  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  commerce  then  carried  on  in  the  world. 
While  Europe,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  con- 
fusion into  which  it    had   been  thrown  by  the 
subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  so  many  new  kingdoms  and  prin- 
cipalities upon  its  ruins,  every  where  presented 
a  scene  of  barbarism  and  anarchy,  the  empire  of 
the  Caliphs,  flourishing  in  literature  and  science, 
held  the  principal  station  in  the  political  system. 
The  Byzantine  empire,  during  the  same  period, 
although    sometimes   hard    pressed   by  the  Ca- 
liphate, vigorously  repulsed  all  attacks,  and  not 
only  presented  a  formidable  front  to  its  enemies, 
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but  maintained  the  appearance  of  grandeur  and 
power ;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Saracen  empire,  was  its  only  rival 
and    most   formidable    enemy.      Constantinople 
was,  in  fact,  the  bulwark  of  Christendom,  against 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  Caliphate.     During 
the  contest  between  the  two  powers,  the  Saracens 
twice  laid   siege  to  that  capital.     In  their  first 
attempt  it    was  blockaded   on  the  side   of  the 
Propontis,  by  the  Saracen  fleet,  from  A.  D.  668, 
to  A.  D.  675.     The  second  siege   of  Constan- 
tinople was  rendered  memorable  by  the  invention 
of  the  Greek  fire,  a  discovery  which  makes  a 
distinguished   figure  in  military  history.     This 
was  a  bituminous  composition,  which  burnt  with 
increasing   fury   in  the    water,    and   could   not 
be  quenched  but  with  urine  or  sand.     It  was 
invented  by  Calinius,   an  engineer  of  Hierapo- 
lis,  in  Syria;  or,  as  some  rather  think,  ofHelio- 
polis,  in  Egypt,  and  was  long  kept  a  secret  at 
Constantinople,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  great 
and  valuable   arcana   of  government.     It  was, 
however,  in  process  of  time,  communicated  to 
the  Saracens  and  other  nations  of  those  quarters  ; 
and   the  Crusaders  experienced  its   destructive 
effects.     From   the   relations  of  those  who  re- 
turned from  the  crusades,    it  appears  that  the 
mode  of  using  it  was  to  eject  it  from  large  ves- 
sels, or  tubes  of  metal,  in  a  manner  something 
similar  to  the  discharge  of  modern  artillery.     It 
continued  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Saracens 
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until  it  was  superseded  by  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  secret 
was  ever  communicated  to  the  western  nations. 
In  this  memorable  siege  the  Saracens  had  passed 
the  Hellespont,  and,  with  a  numerous  army,  at- 
tacked the  city  on  the  land  side,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  blockaded  with  a  formidable  fleet. 
The  Saracen  fleet,  consisting  of  about  eighteen 
hundred  sail,  was  totally  destroyed,  and  Con- 
stantinople saved  by  the  newly-invented  Greek 
fire,  A.  D.  716.  The  enemy  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege,  with  prodigious  loss,  and  after- 
wards to  conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  church  does  not, 
during  those  dark  and  tumultuary  times,  afford 
any  pleasing  view.  The  progress  of  Mahometan- 
ism  was  an  event  not  less  inimical  to  the  in- 
terests of  Christianity,  than  fatal  to  the  greatness 
and  splendor  bf  the  eastern  empire ;  for  previous 
to  that  event,  Christianity  had  been  the  re- 
ligion of  all  those  countries  which  afterwards 
composed  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs,  except 
Arabia  and  Persia.  To  counterbalance  this  loss, 
orthodoxy  had  triumphed  over  Arianism,  anc 
witnessed  its  fall,  by  the  conquest  of  the  Vanda 
kingdom  of  Africa ;  soon  after  which  event 
Becared,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  Spain,  with 
his  people,  renounced  Arianism,  and  embracec 
the  orthodox  doctrine.  We  have  already  ob- 
served, that  after  the  reign  of  Theodosius  th< 
Great,  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  wa< 
the  faith  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  Arianism 
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being,  at  the  same  lime,  the  creed  of  all  the 
other  nations  which  had  embraced  Christianity : 
but  during  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
subversion  of  the  western  empire,  all  the  nations 
which  had  established  themselves  upon  its  ruins 
had  adopted  its  religion,  among  whom  the  Visi- 
goths of  Spain  were  the  last,  having  renounced 
Arianism,  A.  D.  586,  and  conformed  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  church,  as  established  and 
defined  by  the  decrees  of  the  general  councils  of 
Nice  and  Constantinople.  From  that  epoch  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  was  the  creed  of  the  whole 
Christian  world.  Many  subordinate  doctrines 
and  ordinances,  not  in  use  in  the  primitive  ages, 
had  gradually  introduced  themselves  into  the 
church.  Religious,  as  well  as  political  systems, 
not  being  of  a  fixed  and  invariable  nature,  un- 
less in  regard  to  fundamental  principles,  admit 
of  various  regulations  and  ordinances  in  con- 
formity with  the  variations  of  human  circum- 
stances. Among  these  subordinate  institutions, 
or  religious  customs,  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
on  account  of  the  division  which  it  made  in  the 
church,  was  the  introduction  of  images ;  an  in- 
stitution which  has,  in  almost  all  ages  of  the 
church,  divided  the  opinions  of  Christians,  and 
of  which,  the  propriety  or  impropriety,  which 
can  only  depend  on  existing  circumstances,  has 
been  a  subject  of  discussion  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

The   introduction    of  images    into    churches 
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undoubtedly  originated  in  the  real  or  supposed 
propriety  and  utility  of  representing  absent  ob- 
jects, by  visible  symbols,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  ignorant,  who  were  not  thought  capable  of 
representing  them  to  their  own  minds,  by  the 
operation  of  the  intellectual  powers.  In  the  ages 
which  elapsed  before  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  the  multitude,  in  every  country,  were, 
as  it  has  been  already  observed,  extremely  igno- 
rant, and  their  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
exceedingly  contracted.  It  was,  and  ever  will  be 
found,  a  difficult  task  to  instruct  persons,  who 
have  no  ideas,  except  such  as  are  impressed  on 
their  minds  by  the  most  familiar  objects.  The 
difficulty  of  inculcating  abstract  ideas  into  un- 
cultivated minds  has  been  experienced  by  every 
person  who  has  undertaken  the  task.  If,  from 
these  considerations,  we  undertake  to  form  an 
impartial  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  those  early 
guides  of  the  church,  whose  office  it  was  to  di- 
rect, the  human  mind  in  the  important  affair  of 
religion,  and  to  inculcate  the  mysteries  of  Chris- 
tianity into  the  gross  minds  of  an  ignorant  and 
unlettered  multitude,  their  situation  and  the 
arduous  task  which  they  had  undertaken,  will 
offer  some  apology  for  their  supposition  of  the 
utility  of  some  kind  of  symbols,  or  visible  repre- 
sentations of  Christ  and  the  saints,  as  an  easy 
method  of  calling  to  their  remembrance  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  sanctity  of  those  glorified  personages, 
who  were  now  removed  from  their  sight ;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  was  all  that  was  originally  in- 
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tended  by  such  representations,  notwithstanding 
the  abuse  of  them,  in  some  places,  by  the  craft 
of  the  priests,  and  the  superstition  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  adversaries  of  images,  however,  al- 
leged weighty  reasons  against  their  admission 
into  places  of  religious  worship,  as  an  incite- 
ment to  idolatry.  In  our  days,  all  the  reformed 
churches,  without  exception,  reject  every  idea 
of  any  superstitious  veneration  of  those  visible 
representations  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  them 
make  no  scruple  of  admitting  them  as  ornaments 
into  their  churches,  as  well  as  into  their  gardens 
and  palaces.  The  eastern  churches  reject  the 
use  of  images  in  their  places  of  religious  wor- 
ship, but  commonly  have  them  crowded  with 
pictures.  Whether  a  visible  representation  in 
colours  be  either  more  holy  or  less  criminal, 
than  if  it  was  exhibited  in  the  more  durable  ma- 
terials of  brass  or  stone,  it  most  certainly  requires 
a  skilful  theologian  to  determine.  The  church 
of  Rome  admits  of  both  images  and  paintings  in 
her  places  of  religious  worship,  as  a  means  of 
instructing  the  ignorant  through  the  medium  of 
the  eye ;  which,  together  with  the  embellishment 
of  the  churches,  was,  undoubtedly,  the  original 
reason  of  their  introduction.  That  church  also 
permits  a  sort  of  respect  and  veneration  for  those 
representations,  which  sometimes  degenerates  into 
a  kind  of  idolatry,  though  the  most  intelligent 
Catholics  disavow  the  idea  of  rendering  them 
religious  worship. 

The  dispute  concerning  the  use  and  venera- 
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tion  of  images  is  here  exhibited  merely  in  an 
historical  view.  This  contest,  however,  between 
the  advocates  of  the  use  of  images,  and  their 
opponents,  was  carried  to  as  great  a  height  as 
any  that  had  ever  agitated  the  church  ;  and  is 
particularly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  having 
occasioned  the  first  schism  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  and  being  the  origin  of  those 
differences,  which,  in  the  end,  produced  their 
final  separation. 

The  Christian  church  had,  since  the  extinc- 
tion of  Arianism,  in  the  sixth  century,  enjoyed 
tranquillity  and  union.  In  all  ages,  it  is  true, 
many  different  opinions,  in  religious  matters, 
will  exist  among  men ;  but  when  those  opinions 
do  not  extend  their  influence  beyond  the  breasts 
of  individuals,  or  the  regulations  of  some  small 
society,  they  are  not  noticed  by  the  historian. 
It  is  only  when  they  influence  the  general  state 
of  the  hierarchy,  or  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  general  system,  that,  like  all  other  circum- 
stances, which  have  an  important  effect  on  the 
ideas  and  condition  of  mankind,  they  hold  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind. 

The  dispute  concerning  the  propriety  of  the 
use  of  images  broke  out  about  A.  D.  720,  in  the 
reign  of  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  who  is  distinguished 
in  history  as  the  first  of  the  Iconoclast  em- 
perors. As  the  dispute  could  not  be  amicably 
settled,  a  council  was  held  at  Constantinople, 
A.  D.  754,  consisting  of  388  prelates  of  the 
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eastern  empire.  In  this  council,  all  visible  re- 
presentations, or  symbols  of  Christ,  except  in 
the  eucharist,  were  condemned  as  heretical,  and 
ordered  to  be  destroyed,  A.  D.  754.  This  cele- 
brated dispute  was  not  only  the  first  step  towards 
the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
but  also,  in  a  great  measure,  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  separation  of  Italy  from  the  eastern  em- 
pire, which  revolted  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Leo  the  Iconoclast ;  when  a  new  Ro- 
man republic  was  established,  which  not  being 
able  to  maintain  its  independence  against  the 
Lombards,  was  delivered  from  their  oppression 
by  Pepin,  king  of  France,  whose  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Charlemagne,  received  from  Pope  Adrian 
IV.  the  title  and  dignity  of  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  gave  rise  to  the  new  empire  of  the 
west,  now  called  the  German,  or  in  diplomatic 
language,  the  Roman  empire. 

The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
however,  did  not  long  maintain  their  authority. 
Irene,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  for  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments  had  been  advanced  to  the 
imperial  bed  and  throne,  began,  in  conjunction 
with  her  son  Consiantine  VI.,  to  reign  at  Con- 
stantinople, A.  D.  780.  This  Empress,  infamous 
for  her  ambition,  which  so  far  overcame  ma- 
ternal affection  as  to  instigate  her  to  cause  the 
eyes  of  her  son  Constantine  to  be  put  out, 
that  she  might  reign  sole  Empress  of  the  east, 
was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  restoration  of 
images.  The  second  council  of  Nice,  commonly 
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entitled  the  seventh  general  council,  was  held,  in 
which  the  council  of  Constantinople  was  con- 
demned, and  images  restored,  A.  D.  787.  This 
dispute,  however,  although  terminated  in  favor 
of  images,  which  were  always  held  in  respect  by 
the  Latin  church,  having  at  first  caused  a  tem- 
porary schism,  paved  the  way,  by  the  animosi- 
ties it  excited,  for  a  total  and  final  separation. 
Indeed  the  two  churches  of  the  east  and  west 
were  never  more  cordially  united.  The  eastern 
church  had,  indeed,  restored  the  use  of  images  ; 
but  Constantinople  had  not  restored  to  the  see 
of  Rome  the  Calabrian  estates  and  the  Illyrian 
diocese,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Iconoclast 
emperors  and  patriarchs  during  the  contest. 

In  the  dark  and  gloomy  ages  which  succeeded 
the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  scarcely 
any  thing  occurs  in  the  history  of  Europe  which 
is  worthy  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  hi- 
storian, or  of  the  reader  of  history.  It  may,  in 
general  terms,  be  observed,  that  the  Franks,  a 
nation  originally  inhabiting  the  farther  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  had  so  early  as  A.  D.  400  begun  to 
make  irruptions  into  Gaul,  and  soon  began  to 
establish  themselves  in  that  province,  under  the 
Merovingian  race  of  kings.  Clovis,  the  first 
Christian  king  of  France,  having,  by  conquest, 
annexed  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Thoulouse  to 
his  monarchy,  A.  D.  508,  made  Paris  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom,  and  at  his  death  divided  his 
dominions  among  his  four  sons.  After  this  the 
French  monarchy  was  alternately  united,  or  di- 
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vided,  among  the  descendants  of  Clovis;  but 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  history  of 
France  is  the  exorbitant  power  acquired  by 
those  ministers  called  Mayors  of  the  Palace. 
The  monarchs  fell  into  a  sort  of  supineness,  and 
neglect  of  public  affairs,  and  committed  the 
sole  administration  of  them  to  those  officers. 
Pepin  d^Heristal,  so  called  from  his  palace  of 
Heristal,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  having 
aggrandised  himself,  at  the  expense  of  his  so- 
vereign, had  in  effect  acquired  the  sovereign  au- 
thority, and  wanted  nothing  but  the  regal  title, 
while  the  monarch  was  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  pageant  of  power.  Charles  Martel,  so 
famous  for  his  signal  defeat  of  the  Saracens,  A.D. 
732,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  office  of  Maire 
du  Palais,  which  those  aspiring  ministers  had 
found  means  to  render  hereditary,  and  dying 
A.  D.  741,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pepin, 
afterwards  king  of  France.  Pepin  having  caused 
his  sovereign  to  be  shut  up  in  a  monastery, 
ascended  the  throne,  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Charlemagne,  whose  active  and  pro- 
sperous reign  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  Having  subdued  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  together  with 
the  best  part  of  Germany,  and,  by  the  conquest 
of  Italy,  delivered  Rome  from  oppression,  he 
was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  by  Pope 
Adrian  the  fourth,  A.  D.  800  ;  and  Charlemagne 
being  king  of  France,  reigned  over  Germany 
and  Italy  as  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  Here  \ve 
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see,  at  the  same  time,  the  origin  both  of  the  pre- 
sent German,  or  Roman  empire,  and  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Popes.  Charlemagne  stands 
conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished and  illustrious  character.  He  lived  in 
the  darkest  times  of  Gothic  ignorance,  and  was 
about  forty  years  old  before  he  learned  to  write, — 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  illiterate  state  of  those 
barbarous  times.  But  he  encouraged  literature 
and  learned  men  wherever  he  could  find  them. 
He  founded  the  university  of  Paris,  and  many 
other  seminaries  of  learning  in  different  parts 
of  his  extensive  dominions,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  effect  the  revival  of  learning ;  but  the 
cloud  which  overspread  the  human  intellect  was 
too  thick  to  be  dispelled.  The  efforts  of  Charle- 
magne, and  some  other  illustrious  patrons  of 
learning,  had  no  great,  extensive,  or  durable 
effect.  And  some  men  of  genius  and  Erudition, 
who,  by  their  literary  acquirements,  distinguished 
themselves  in  those  dark  ages,  were  only  as 
transient  meteors,  which  burst  through  the  uni- 
versal gloom,  and,  after  glittering  for  a  moment, 
soon  disappeared.  Charlemagne  did,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  could  be  done  by  one  prince,  in  an 
age  of  such  universal  barbarism,  towards  effect- 
ing a  revival  of  learning ;  but  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  Europe  were  such  as  counter- 
acted his  endeavours,  and  prevented  them  from 
having  any  lasting  effect.  The  reign,  therefore, 
of  this  prince  was  only  a  transient  gleam  of 
Jight;  after  which,  the  gloom  which  obscured 
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the  literary  hemisphere  set  in  as  thick  as  be- 
fore. 

The  state  of  the  world,  during  the  space  of 
four  centuries,  had  been  singularly  deplorable. 
Europe  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism ; 
and  the  eastern  empire  alone  exhibiting  the 
marks  of  civilised  society,  and  for  a  while  flou- 
rishing in  power,  but  afterwards  curtailed  of  half 
its  dominions  by  the  conquests  of  the  Maho- 
metan Caliphs.  The  four  centuries  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great  and 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne  may  certainly  be 
reckoned  the  most  calamitous  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  and  fatally  distinguished  by 
.the  greatest  effusion  of  human  blood,  as  well  as 
by  the  most  remarkable  revolution  of  power  and 
property,  which  the  annals  of  the  -world  exhibit 
to  the  view  of  posterity.  In  the  reign,  of  Charle- 
magne the  world  had  assumed  a  more  settled 
and  a  more  splendid  aspect  than  it  had  done  for  a 
long  time  before.  The  whole  known  world,  at 
that  time,  was  divided  between  three  great  pow- 
ers ;  the  eastern  empire  of  Constantinople;  the 
Caliphate,  which,  although  at  this  time  divided, 
may,  from  the  exact  similarity  of  manners,  re- 
ligion, and  origin,  be  reckoned  one  nation  ;  and 
the  western  empire,  established  by  Charlemagne. 
Of  these  three  empires  the  Caliphate  stood  the 
highest  in  literary  attainments;  and  Constan- 
tinople, although  much  declined,  in  that  respect, 
since  the  days  of  Nazianzen  and  Chrysostom, 
still  held  the  second  place  in  the  literary  scale, 
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and  only  came  one  degree  short  of  her  Arabian 
neighbours.  Europe  was  making  some  advances 
in  the  same  route,  whict)  a  combination  of  unfa- 
vorable circumstances  rendered  abortive,,  The 
political  and  social  circumstances  of  Europe  were 
such  as,  at  that  time,  counteracted  every  attempt 
for  the  restoration  of  learning,  and  the  general 
state  of  the  human  mind,  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  was  such  as  baffled  the  efforts  of  some 
illustrious  individuals,  who  exerted  themselves 
without  effect  for  that  beneficial  purpose. 

Within  a  century  after  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne, Europe  began  to  fall  into  the  same  state 
of  political  anarchy  as  before  his  reign.  That 
prince,  following  the  pernicious  examples  of 
Constantine  and  Theodosius,  in  dividing  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  made,  in  like  manner,  a 
partition  of  his  new  empire  among  his  sons. 
Within  little  more  than  a  century,  the  family 
of  Charlemagne  had  almost  disappeared,  and 
the  nobles,  who  had  been  considerably  restrained 
by  the  vigorous  hand  of  that  Emperor,  began, 
under  his  weak  successors,  to  render  themselves 
almost  independent  of  their  sovereigns,  and  to 
oppress  the  people  in  the  most  tyrannical  man- 
ner. Whatever  the  condition  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  had  before  been,  it  became  now 
completely  miserable.  The  feudal  system  was 
first  completely  established  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. Under  the  weak  descendants  of  Char- 
lemagne, the  nobles  of  those  countries  assumed 
little  less  than  sovereign  power,  in  their  respec- 
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live  districts,  and  reduced  the  monarch  to  a 
mere  pageant  of  state,  leaving  him  the  title 
alone  of  king,  while  they  themselves  exercised 
an  almost  absolute  authority  over  the  people. 
It  seems  that  the  feudal  system  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  existed  in  some  degree  among  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  north ;  but  as  this,  like 
every  other  political  system,  is  susceptible  of 
various  modifications,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
to  what  extent  it  was  carried,  under  what  re- 
gulations it  existed,  and  what  changes  might 
take  place  in  it,  among  a  barbarous  and  unlet- 
tered people,  during  a  long  succession  of  ages. 
We  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  history 
of  those  nations  until  the  time  when  they  were 
brought  into  notice  by  their  irruptions  into  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  then  their  social  manners, 
and  civil  institutions,  underwent  a  very  consi- 
derable, although  gradual,  alteration  from  the 
adoption  of  Roman  customs,  Roman  religion, 
and  Roman  ideas.  These  changes,  however, 
were  slowly  introduced,  and  the  most  prominent 
features  of  northern  institutions,  and  of  Gothic 
manners,  long  remained.  After  the  extinction 
of  the  race  of  Charlemagne,  the  feudal  system 
arose  to  its  greatest  height.  The  usurpation  of 
Hugh  Capet  riveted  its  power  in  France,  that 
prince  being  obliged  to  grant,  or  confirm,  every 
privilege  which  the  nobles  claimed,  or  had  already 
usurped.  In  Germany  and  Italy  the  case  was 
perfectly  similar:  the  nobles  taking  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Emperors,  and  the  conti- 
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nual  differences  between  them  and  the  Popes, 
rendered  themselves  independent  sovereigns,  ac- 
knowledging only  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor,  as  their  common  head,  whom  they 
opposed  or  obeyed,  as  it  best  suited  their  ca- 
price or  their  interests.  Many  of  the  prelates 
of  the  empire  adopted  the  same  measures,  and 
rendered  themselves  the  sovereigns  of  their  re- 
spective dioceses ;  and  some  cities  and  towns 
acting  on  the  same  principles,  rendered  them- 
selves independent  republics.  From  these  con- 
tests, and  from  this  fluctuating  state  of  the  so- 
vereign authority,  the  numerous  small  princi- 
palities of  Italy  originated.  Hence  also  arose 
the  Germanic  constitution,  which  consisted  of 
a  number  of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  states, 
and  sovereignties,  individually  independent,  but 
united  in  a  political  confederacy  under  one 
common  head*.  Such,  with  some  trifling  shades 
of  difference,  was  the  state  of  France,  until  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  who  first  broke 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles ;  and  whose 
measures  were  pursued,  until  their  dangerous 
independence  was  annihilated,  in  the  vigorous, 
although  sanguinary,  administration  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  Poland  the  same  system  existed 
even  in  our  days,  in  its  full  extent,  and  clothed 

*  The  Germanic  constitution  has  been  lately  abolished,  and 
the  Emperor  has  taken  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria.  Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg,  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  are  erected  into  kingdoms, 
&c. 
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in  all  its  horrors,  until  a  considerable  part  of 
its  unhappy  people  were,  in  some  degree,  de- 
livered from  its  oppression,  by  what  was  most 
absurdly  called,  by  some,  the  extinction  of  Po- 
lish liberty,  by  the  three  partitioning  powers. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  absurd  than 
to  denominate  the  seizure  and  partition  an  ex- 
tinction of  liberty,  because  there  is  no  dbubt 
but  those  parts  of  Poland  which  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia,  are 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  greater  portion  of 
liberty  under  those  governments  than  under 
their  own  feudal  system. 

If  we  contemplate  the  aspect  of  Europe,  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  we  can  hardly  view  a  more 
disgusting  picture.  Kings,  whose  power  was 
little  more  than  nominal,  and  whose  situations 
were  precarious  and  uncertain.  Nobles  conti- 
nually at  war  with  one  another,  or  in  rebellion 
against  the  sovereign.  The  people  oppressed, 
attached  to  the  soil,  disposed  of  like  cattle,  and 
lying  at  the  mercy  of  the  great.  The  country 
every  where  crowded  with  castles,  the  nurseries 
of  rebellion,  the  dens  of  the  lazy  and  profligate, 
the  retreat  of  plunderers,  and  the  seats  of  riot 
and  debauchery.  Let  those  who  have  perused 
the  histories  of  the  middle  ages,  say  whether 
this  be  an  exaggerated  description  ;  or  rather  let 
them  say  whether  it  be  possible  to  overcharge 
the  picture,  or  to  paint  in  colours  too  glaring 
the  scenes  of  disorder  which  prevailed  in  those 
unhappy  times.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
feudal  system  ever  arose  to  that  established  in- 
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dependence  of  the  crown,  in  England,  as  in 
some  other  countries ;  but  in  regard  to  the  de- 
pression of  the  people,  it  was  little  or  nothing 
behind  them ;  and  our  history  informs  us,  that, 
at  the  commencement  of  Henry  the  Second's 
reign,  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  fortified 
castles  in  this  country.  Let  us,  for  a  moment, 
compare  the  modern  state  of  Europe  with  its 
state  in  the  middle  ages.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  wars  have  been  very  frequent  in  modern 
times.  Perpetual  peace  is,  perhaps,  incompa- 
tible with  the  imperfect  nature  of  man ;  but  the 
calamities  of  war  are  not  the  less  to  be  deplored. 
In  the  modern  system  of  Europe,  however, 
the  power  of  the  sword  is  restrained  to  a  small 
number  of  great  potentates ;  and  'the  operations 
of  war  are  carried  on  by  an  order  of  men  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  military  art.  Those  places  alone,  where 
the  theatre  of  war  happens  to  fall,  experience  its 
calamities,  and  even  these  are  considerably  soft- 
ened by  the  humanity  of  modern  warriors,  when 
compared  with  the  horrid  barbarities  of  ancient 
warfare.  The  tranquillity  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  country  remains  undisturbed ;  and  the  other 
orders  of  the  community,  who  do  not  make  the 
military  life  their  profession,  enjoy,  in  the  midst 
of  war,  the  calm  security  of  peace.  To  the  na- 
tions at  large  the  calamities  of  war  are  chiefly 
perceptible  in  the  increase  of  taxes,  or  the  dimi- 
nution of  commerce.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  after  the  extensive  empire  of  Charle- 
magne was  broken  into  many  independent  and 
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hostile  states,  the  regal  title  being  assumed  by 
the  most  powerful  chiefs,  their  revolt  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  subordination  of  anarchy.  The 
lord  of  each  castle  assumed  the  character  of  a 
sovereign,  and,  disdaining  the  authority  of  laws, 
referred  all  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  Every 
peasant  was  then  a  soldier,  and  every  village  a 
fortification ;  every  field  was  tinged  with  blood, 
and  every  wood  and  valley  exhibited  scenes  of 
murder  and  rapine.  Such  was  the  deplorable 
state  of  society,  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
during  the  middle  ages.  Let  then  the  inhabit- 
ants of  modern  Europe  learn  to  set  a  just  value 
on  the  tranquillity  and  security  which  they  enjoy. 
Let  Englishmen  in  particular  justly  appreciate 
their  excellent  constitution,  under  which  they 
enjoy  not  only  a  state  of  tranquillity,  but  also  a 
protection  and  security  for  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty, unknown  not  only  under  the  feudal  system, 
but  also  under  the  boasted  republican  govern- 
ments of  Greece  and  Rome. 

While  the  political  and  social  picture  of  Eu- 
rope was  such  as  it  is  here  delineated,  the  state  of 
the  Caliphate  did  not  afford  a  much  more  agree- 
able prospect.  In  the  tenth  century  the  empire 
of  the  Saracens  being,  like  that  of  Charlemagne, 
broken,  by  the  revolt  of  factious  and  ambitious 
chiefs,  into  a  number  of  independent  states,  at 
last  had  a  fate  not  a  little  resembling  that  of  the 
Roman  empire  of  old ;  for  the  empire  of  the 
Mahometan  Caliphs,  at  last,  fell  a  prey  to  the 
Seljukian  Turks,  and  other  barbarous  nations  of 
the  north  of  Asia  (who,  in  overturning  its  power, 
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adopted  its  religion),  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  Rome  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe,  who,  while  they 
demolished  the  political  fabric,  embraced  the 
religion  of  the  Romans. 

The  subversion  of  the  Caliphate  produced 
nearly  the  same  wreck  of  Arabian  learning  as 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  had  done  of 
the  arts  and  literature  of  Rome,  the  northern 
barbarians  of  Asia,  like  those  of  Europe,  despis- 
ing every  embellishment -of  the  mind,  and  every 
pursuit  which  tended  to  improve  and  enlighten 
the  human  understanding.  The  eastern  empire 
was  then  the  seat  of  all  the  learning  that  re- 
mained in  the  world;  and  Constantinople  the 
centre  of  all  that  was  worthy  of  notice  in  litera- 
ture, commerce,  and  the  other  arts  and  em- 
bellishments of  civilised  society;  and  such  it 
continued  until  nearly  the  time  of  its  falling 
under  the  Ottoman  dominion. 

With  this  brief  description  of  the  dark  ages 
immediately  preceding  a  more  extensive  diffusion 
of  Jcnowledge  I  shall  close  this  letter,  assuring 
you,  that, 

I  am,  with  sincere  respect,  yours,  &c. 

LETTER  XX. 

SIR, 

THE  political  and  social  state  of  Europe  re- 
mained without  much  alteration  during  several 
centuries,  after  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
cipal kingdoms  into  which  it  was  at  last  divided, 
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offering  nothing  to  the  eye  of  contemplation 
but  such  scenes  as  all  political  histories  afford, 
and  agitated  by  such  commotions  as  commonly 
occur  among  nations  only  half  civilised,  and 
under  such  an  unsettled  system  of  government. 
A  new  and  most  romantic  scene,  however,  began 
to  be  displayed,  about  A.  D.  1096.  In  those  ages, 
the  fashion  of  making  pilgrimages  to  the  holy 
sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  had  become  so  prevalent, 
that,  about  thirty  years  before,  the  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  with  the  bishops  of  Utrecht,  Bamberg, 
and  Ratisbon,  and  about  seven  thousand  follow- 
ers, had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  offer  their  homage  to  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  in  those  places  which  had  been  con- 
secrated by  his  presence  and  sufferings,  while 
in  the  flesh.  Under  the  polished  empire  of  the 
Caliphs,  those  Christian  pilgrimages  had  been 
encouraged,  and  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
pilgrims  protected  by  their  civilised  and  equi- 
table government.  Those  Mahometan  princes, 
acting  upon  principles  of  sound  policy,  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  advantages  accruing  to 
their  dominions,  from  such  an  annual  concourse 
of  strangers,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of  the 
first  distinction.  But  the  barbarians,  who  had 
overturned  the  Caliphate,  not  only  oppressed 
the  pilgrims  with  unreasonable  impositions,  but 
frequently  added  insult  to  injustice.  One  Peter, 
a  hermit,  who  had  visited  the  holy  sepulchre, 
being  a  man  of  a  fiery  and  enthusiastic  zeal,  and 
incensed  at  the  oppressions,  extortions,  and  in- 
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suits,  to  which  the  pilgrims  were  exposed,  un- 
dertook, at  his  return,  to  preach  a  jcrusade,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidels. 
This  enthusiast  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  pro- 
ject was  approved  by  the  Pope ;  and,  as  it  was 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  martial  and  supersti- 
tious spirit  of  the  age,  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
Europe  readily  entered  into  the  measure. 

A  most  romantic  scene  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm, and  military  enterprise,  now  opened  al- 
most all  over  Europe,  and  continued,  with  some 
intervals,  during  the  space  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years,  from  the  setting  out  of  the  first 
crusade,  A.  D.  1095,  to  the  loss  of  Acre,  and  all 
Palestine,  A.  D.  1291.  The  history  of  the  cru- 
sades is  not  unworthy  of  perusal,  as  it  exhibits 
the  human  mind  wrought  up  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  extravagance,  by  religious  and  military 
enthusiasm;  and  paints,  in  the  most  striking 
colours,  the  dreadful  calamities  which  mistaken 
zeal  is  capable  of  inflicting  on  the  human  race. 
The  annals  of  the  world  scarcely  furnished  any 
instancies  of  the  horrible  effects  of  this  religious 
frenzy,  equal  to  the  scenes  exhibited  in  those 
contests  between  the  Koran  and  the  Cross ;  espe- 
cially at  the  sieges  of  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and 
Acre.  Never  did  the  flames  of  enthusiasm  burn 
with  more  destructive  fury  than  in  the  sieges 
here  mentioned,  in  which  every  act  of  the  most 
daring  and  desperate  valour  was  performed  on 
both  sides.  Historians  differ  in  their  estimates 
of  the  loss  of  men,  as  they  always  do  in  regard 
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to  such  particulars ;  but  it  is,  however,  certain, 
that  these  three  memorable  sieges  stand  fatally 
distinguished,  by  an  obstinacy  of  contest,  and  a 
slaughter  of  the  human  species,  horrid  to  con- 
template. Indeed  those  religious  wars  were  car- 
ried on  with  the  most  romantic  spirit  of  de- 
sperate enterprise  that  religious  and  military  en- 
thusiasm could  inspire.  Innumerable  armed 
hordes  were  collected  out  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  &c.  and,  in- 
spired by  religious  frenzy,  marched  away  to 
butcher  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
The  princess  Anne  Commenus,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Alexius  Commenus,  in  describing  those 
armed  hordes  of  the  western  world,  some  of  whom 
she  had  seen  at  Constantinople,  in  their  march 
towards  Palestine,  says,  that  it  seemed  as  if  Eu- 
rope had  been  torn  from  its  foundations,  and 
hurled  upon  Asia.  Those  tremendous  efforts, 
however,  were  not  attended  with  effects  of  such 
permanency  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
so  extraordinary  a  scene  of  exertion.  It  was, 
indeed,  somewhat  remarkable,  and,  in  such  an 
age,  and  under  such  circumstances,  could  not 
fail  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  omen, 
that,  on  Good  Friday,  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, the  day  and  hour  of  Christ's  passion,  God- 
frey, Earl  of  Bologne,  after  a  most  desperate 
assault,  and  wading  through  the  blood  of  above 
seventy  thousand  Mahometans,  stood  victorious 
upon  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  This  memorable 
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event  happened  A.  D.  1099,  and  Godfrey,  as  his 
valour  deserved,  was,  in  an  assembly  of  the  armed 
chiefs,  unanimously  elected  king  of  the  holy  city, 
and  its  adjoining  districts,  The  short  duration 
of  this  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which 
was  conquered  by  Saladin,  A.  D.  1187,  however, 
furnished  to  the  succeeding  crusaders  a  proof  that 
the  universal  Parent,  the  God  of  peace  and 
mercy,  does  not  look  on  the  blood  of  human 
victims  as  an  acceptable  offering. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  which 
occurred  in  the  course  of  those  nominally  re- 
ligious, but,  in  reality,  romantic  wars,  was  the 
capture  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  by  the  La- 
tins, by  which  the  eastern  empire  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  a  band  of  enterprising  and  deter- 
mined Italian,  French,  and  Flemish  adventurers. 

The  Emperor,  Isaac  Angelus,  having  been  de- 
posed, and  deprived  of  sight  by  his  inhuman 
brother,  his  son  Alexius,  who  was  only  a  youth, 
made  his  escape  into  Italy,  and  met  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  barons  of  France  and  Flanders,  who 
were  on  one  of  these  crusading  enterprises,  and 
were  come  to  Venice,  at  that  time  the  greatest 
maritime  state  in  Europe,  where  they1  had  con- 
tracted with  the  republic  for  the  ships  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  execution  of  their  plan.  The 
young  Alexius  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  French  and  Venetians,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  whereby  they  engaged  to  restore  his 
father  to  the  imperial  throne  of  the  east ;  and 
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he,  on  his  part,  engaged  to  unite  the  Greek  to 
the  Latin  church.  The  French  and  Venetians, 
therefore,  changing  the  destination  of  their  ar- 
mament, which,  at  first,  had  been  against  the 
coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  sailed  up  the  Helles- 
pont to  Constantinople,  broke  the  chain  of  the 
harbour,  and  assaulted  the  city  from  the  harbour 
and  the  land  side.  The  assailants  being  almost 
ready  to  enter,  the  usurper,  Alexius,  made  his 
escape.  Isaac  Angel  us,  and  his  son,  the  young 
Alexius,  were  proclaimed  joint  Emperors;  in 
consequence  of  which  arrangement  a  cessation 
of  arms  immediately  took  place ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  clergy,  especially  the  monks,  understood  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  young  Alexius, 
they  reprobated  the  idea  of  an  union  with  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  excited  the  people  to  fly  to 
arms.  This  general  insurrection  was  also  fo- 
mented by  Alexius  Mourzouste,  of  the  family  of 
Ducas,  who  assumed  the  purple,  imprisoned  the 
blind  Emperor  Isaac,  and  put  young  Alexius  to 
death.  The  legal  succession  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire being  thus  overturned,  the  French  and 
Venetians  recommenced  the  war.  After  a  siege 
of  more  than  three  months,  they  assaulted  the 
city  from  the  harbour,  and,  in  spite  of  the  su- 
periority of  numbers,  carried  it  by  storm,  A.  D. 
1204,  about  eight  hundred  and  eighty  years  after 
its  foundation  by  Constantine.  The  city  being 
given  up  to  pillage  by  the  Latins,  the  plunder 
was  valued  at  400,000  marks,  nearly  equivalent 
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to  800,0001.   sterling,   an   enormous   sum,  ex- 
ceeding the  quadruple  amount  of  the  public  an- 
nual revenue  of  any  nation  in  Europe  at  that 
time.     This  immense  mass  of  plundered  wealth 
was  esteemed   the   greatest   ever  found  in  any 
captured  city,  previous  to  that  period ;  and,  as 
Villehardouin,  a  knight  of  Champaigne,  says,  in 
his  narrative  of  this  transaction — "  Those  in- 
digent  strangers   were   converted  into   opulent 
citizens."     Baldwin  also,  in  his  epistle  to  Pope 
Innocent  the   third,  says,  that  "  such  a  booty 
was  never  found  in  any  city."     The  secret  plun- 
der, however,  was  supposed  to  exceed  what  was 
produced  in  public,  notwithstanding  the  penal- 
ties of  excommunication,   and   even   of  death, 
denounced  against  any  who  should  secrete  any 
part  of  the  spoil.     In  the  public  distribution  one 
share   was   allotted   to   every  foot   soldier,  two 
shares  to  a  horseman,  four  shares  to  every  knight, 
and  to  the  barons  and  princes  more,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  rank.     Boniface,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
serrat,  had  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  for  his 
share,  in  the  territorial  division.     Henry  Doi?- 
dolo,  Doge  of  Venice,  was  commander  of  the 
Venetians;  and,  notwithstanding  his  blindness 
and  extreme  old  age,  being  between  eighty  and 
ninety,  was  one  of  the  first  who  mounted  the 
walls  in  the   general   assault.     The  Venetians 
had,  for  their  territorial  share,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  sea-coasts,  together  with  three  of  the  eight 
quarters  of  the  city  of  Constantinople.     Baldwin, 
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Earl  of  Flanders,  was  elected  Emperor,  with  one 
fourth  of  the  empire  for  his  share.  The  rest  of 
the  empire  was  divided  into  fiefs,  among  the 
barons  and  knights,  according  to  the  feudal  sys- 
tem then  prevailing  in  the  western  countries  of 
Europe,  which  were  held  by  feudal  tenure  under 
the  Emperor. 

Constantinople  is  supposed,  by  Villehardouin, 
to  have,  at  that  time,  contained  four  hundred 
thousand  effective  men.  This,  however,  must 
be  regarded  as  an  improbable  and  absurd  ex- 
aggeration, and,  from  the  appearance  of  general 
existing  circumstances,  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility. By  M.  Le  Beau  (Histoire  du  bas  Em- 
pire),  that  metropolis  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained, at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the  Latins, 
about  one  million,  and  to  contain  at  present  about 
four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  a  far  more 
probable  computation  than  those  of  many  mo- 
dern geographers,  who  estimate  their  number 
at  eight  hundred  thousand,  or  even  at  upwards 
of  a  million. 

The  Greeks,  after  this  disaster,  established  in- 
dependent states  at  Nice,  Trebisond,  and  Epirus. 
The  Latins  were  not  prosperousSn  the  affairs  of 
their  newly  acquired  empire.  The  dissensions 
which  prevailed  among  the  barons  laid  their 
dominions  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  Greeks, 
who  continually  gained  ground  on  them.  The 
Bulgarians  revolted,  and  the  JEmperor  Baldwin, 
of  Flanders,  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner ' 
by  them,  died  in  captivity,  and  was  succeeded 
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by  his  brother  Henry,  A.  D.  1206.  Boniface, 
Marquis  of  Montserrat,  fell  by  the  arms  of  the 
Bulgarians  the  same  year.  Henry,  of  Flanders, 
is  represented  as  a  wise  and  valiant  prince, 
equally  qualified  for  the  duties  of  peace  and 
war.  He  was  also  a  monarch  of  liberal  sen- 
timents, and  tolerant  principles,  and  checked 
the  proceedings  of  the  Pope's  legate  in  the  per- 
secution of  the  Greek  schismatics.  After  his 
death,  A.  D.  1216,  the  Latin  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople continually  declined ;  and  so  pressing 
were  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  that  Baldwin 
II.  the  last  emperor  of  the  Latin  dynasty,  pledged 
the  crown  of  thorns,  supposed  or  pretended  to 
have  been  worn  by  Christ,  to  the  Venetians, 
from  whom  it  was  redeemed  by  St.  Louis,  King 
of  France,  who  also  purchased  of  Baldwin  a  por- 
tion of  the  cross,  the  lance  with  which  the  side  of 
Christ  was  pierced,  the  rod  of  Moses,  and  other 
relics  of  great  esteem  in  that  age,  and  deposited 
them  in  the  holy  chapel  at  Parisa  A.  D.  1225. 
The  Greeks  of  Asia  continually  gaining  ground, 
at  last  Michael  Paleologus  having  usurped 
the  Greek  empire  of  Nice,  his  general,  Alexius 
Strategopulus,  with  an  inconsiderable  force,  sur- 
prised and  recovered  Constantinople,  A.  D. 
1261,  and  thus,  after  a  period  of  fifty-seven 
years,  that  metropolis  returned  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Greeks;  but  a  considerable  part 
of  the  city  had  been  destroyed  in  three  dread- 
ful conflagrations  which  happened  at  the  time 
of  the  siege  and  capture  by  the  latins,  and 
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Constantinople  never  more  regained  its  ancient 
splendor,  nor  the  eastern  empire  its  former  power 
and  greatness. 

The  history  of  the  crusades,  although  it  ex- 
hibits a^  lamentable  scene  of  enthusiasm  and 
slaughter  of  the  human  species,  displays  also  a 
considerable  advancement  of  European  know- 
ledge. In  consequence  of  those  destructive  wars, 
which  carried  such  numbers  of  Europeans  to 
perish  in  Palestine,  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
countries  acquired  a  greater  knowledge  of  many 
parts  of  the  east,  and  especially  of  the  Greek  or 
Constantinopolitan  empire,  than  they  had  before 
possessed.  The  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Europeans  was  improved  and  extended,  the 
sphere  of  European  politics  was  enlarged,  and 
the  rudiments  of  several  arts  and  sciences  were 
introduced  into  the  western  countries;  among 
which  improvements  windmills  may  be  reckoned, 
which,  before  the  crusades,  were  unknown  in 
Europe.  But  one  of  the  most  important  effects 
of  the  crusades  was  the  diminution  of  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  the  factious  nobles,  which 
contributed  greatly  to  the  extinction  of  the  feu- 
dal system.  Many  of  the  nobles,  in  order  to 
procure  money  for  those  religious  expeditions, 
disposed  of  their  estates ;  and  many  petty  princes 
sold  their  principalities  to  their  sovereigns,  as 
Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  sold  that  duchy  to 
his  brother,  W.  Rufus,  by  which  it  was  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  England.  Those  sales  threw 
many  of  the  greater  fiefs  into  the  immediate 
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power  of  the  crown.  Many  also  of  the  factious 
nobles  were  cut  off  in  those  romantic  expeditions ; 
and  several  of  them  dying  without  issue,  their 
fiefs  devolved  on  the  crown.  In  fine,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  crusades  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  weaken  and  overthrow  the  feudal  sy- 
stem, and  that  after  the  frenzy  of  crusading  had 
subsided,  Europe  soon  began  to  wear  a  more 
agreeable  aspect.  The  power  of  the  sovereigns 
began  to  acquire  more  stability,  and  laws  were 
made  more  favourable  to  the  people.  The 
princes  of  Europe,  knowing  their  own  interests, 
invariably  pursued  the  measure  of  lessening  the 
dangerous  power  of  the  nobles,  and  raising  the 
commons  to  a  degree  of  importance  in  the  po- 
litical scale.  Of  all  the  steps  taken  by  the  Eu- 
ropean princes,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  purpose,  none  was  more  effectual  than  that 
of  granting  charters  and  privileges  to  cities  and 
towns,  whereby  the  inhabitants  were  freed  from 
feudal  bondage,  which  led,  by  degrees,  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  people. 
The  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  was,  however, 
a  work  of  time,  and  was  not  effected  until  after 
the  lapse  of  some  centuries.  Its  progress  was 
gradual,  and  notwithstanding  the  successive  ef- 
forts of  many  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  the  work 
could  not  have  been  effected  without  the  im- 
provement of  civilisation,  and  the  extension  of 
commerce.  The  privileges  of  the  chartered 
towns  enabled  their  inhabitants  to  extend  their 
trade,  and  to  explore  different  channels  of  ac- 
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quisition ;  and  by  these  means  the  wealth  and 
consequence  of  the  commons  increased.  The 
peasants,  instead  of  paying  their  rents  in  kind, 
began  to  be  in  a  condition  to  pay  them  in  money, 
and  the  lords  soon  found  such  payments  more 
commodious  than  payments  in  produce,  which 
were  so  difficult  to  dispose  of  to  advantage. 
This  mode  of  receiving  their  rents  in  money, 
in  lieu  of  produce  and  feudal  servitude,  enabled 
the  nobles  to  live  more  commodiously,  more 
comfortably,  and  more  elegantly;  and  at  the 
same  time  rendered  the  people  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  barons,  and  consequently  more 
immediately  dependent  on  the  crown.  In  ef- 
fect, the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  was, 
every  circumstance  considered,  conducive  to  the 
real  interests  and  advantage  of  both  the  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  orders,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  the  crown.  The  system,  however,  was  not 
abolished  in  the  different  countries  in  Europe  at 
the  same  time.  It  existed  in  Hungary  so  late  as 
A.  D.  1785,  although  the  illustrious  Maria  The- 
resa had  put  it  under  the  most  equitable  and 
humane  regulations  by  her  urbariurn,  A.  D. 
1764:  its  total  abolition  was  only  effected  by 
that  sagacious  and  humane  monarch  Joseph  II. 
in  Hungary,  the  year  before  mentioned,  and 
A.  D.  1781,  in  Bohemia.  It  still  exists  in  a  mi- 
tigated form  in  Poland  and  Russia,  although  the 
immortal  Catharine  II.,  whose  memory,  her  wise 
laws  and  regulations,  and  her  unremitting  exer- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  her  empire,  and 
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the  happiness  of  her  subjects,  render  dear  to 
posterity,  had  done  as  much  as  could  be  done, 
in  the  space  of  one  reign,  for  establishing  equal 
freedom  among  her  subjects.  And  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  but  it  will  be  abolished  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  in  proportion  as  commerce 
becomes  more  extended,  and  civilisation  gains 
ground.  The  progress  of  moral  and  political 
happiness  has  always  been,  and,  like  every  other 
human  improvement,  must  be  gradual.  Civilisa- 
tion leads  to  liberty,  and  liberty  encourages  and 
advances  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  Their  effects 
are  reciprocal.  But  until  the  people  are  some- 
what civilised  and  enlightened,  they  are  unquali- 
fied for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom ;  it  would  even 
be  dangerous  to  confer  it  upon  them.  'A*-/ 

From  all  that  has  been  said  concerning  the 
disorders  prevalent  under  the  feudal  system,  it 
is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred,  that  men  were 
more  depraved  in  former  times  than  at  present, 
or  that  the  feudal  lords  delighted  in  tyrannising 
over  the  people.  Human  nature  is  always  the 
same.  The  variation  of  circumstances  alone 
causes  the  variation  of  manners,  ideas,  and  modes 
of  society.  Many  of  the  ancient  nobles  of  Eu- 
rope were  men  of  as  great  virtues  as  those  of  the 
present  day ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
were  unfavourable.  Many  of  the  English  barons, 
from  whom  our  present  illustrious  nobility  are 
descended,  were,  in  their  day,  an  honor  to  the 
nation  and  to  humanity,  and  not  less  distin- 
guished for  their  other  virtues  than  for  their 
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courage  and  bravery.  Of  their  piety  and  public 
spirit  innumerable  monuments  yet  exist.  The 
disorders  of  those  ages  arose  from  the  unsettled 
system  of  society,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  The  feudal  system  was,  perhaps,  as  well 
adapted  to  existing  circumstances  as  any  other 
could  have  been,  at  a  time  when  the  barbarous 
and  unlettered  people  required  a  restraining  hand, 
in  almost  every  village.  This  system  was  also 
almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  specie,  and  the  impossibility  of  paying  rents 
otherwise  than  in  produce.  As  soon  as  com- 
merce bagan  to  flourish,  and  wealth  was  in- 
creased, this  necessity  no  longer  existed ;  and 
the  regulations  which  it  had  produced  soon  began 
to  disappear.  The  peasants  being,  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  commerce  and  wealth,  put  in  a  condition 
to  pay  their  rents  in  money,  the  lords  were  sensi- 
ble of  the  benefits  of  the  change,  and  made  no 
efforts  to  retain  that  power  over  the  people, 
which  they  perceived  to  be  no  longer  necessary 
or  useful ;  and,  at  this  day,  the  nobility  of  this 
and  other  countries,  where  the  feudal  system  is 
abolished,  are  too  much  enlightened  to  regret  its 
extinction. 

From  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  ecclesias- 
tical, as  well  as  the  political  and  social  history  of 
Europe,  takes  its  colour  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  times ;  and  until  the  reformation,  exhibits 
scarcely  any  thing  of  moment  but  the  gradual 
elevation  of  the  church;  which,  like  the  feudal 
system,  may  be  esteemed  a  natural  consequence 
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of  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  state 
of  the  human  mind  in  those  ages.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  of  the  different  northern  nations, 
which  established  themselves  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  empire,  some  were  pagans,  and 
those  which  had  previously  embraced  the 
Christian  religion  had  very  obscure  notions  of 
its  doctrines.  They  were  besides  entirely  illi- 
terate, and  unqualified  for  the  arts  of  peace 
and  the  management  of  regular  government. 
The  clergy  were  almost  the  only  persons  qua- 
lified to  preside  in  courts  of  judicature,  or  to 
compose  the  cabinet  councils  of  princes ;  so  that 
Europe  may  be  said  to  have  received  her  re- 
ligion, her  learning,  and  her  laws,  from  the  clergy 
of  Rome.  These  circumstances  gave  to  this 
order  of  men  an  extraordinary  influence,  which 
they  well  knew  how  to  improve.  The  elevation 
of  Charlemagne  to  the  imperial  dignity  gave  a 
greater  accession  of  power  to  the  church.  As 
that  prince  received  the  imperial  title  and  dia- 
dem through  the  influence  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  he  thought  it  his  interest  to  augment,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  influence  and  power  of 
that  see.  In  the  times  of  anarchy  and  discord, 
which  followed  the  dismemberment  of  Charle- 
magne's empire,  the  prelates  of  the  church  did 
not,  any  more  than  the  temporal  lords,  lose  any 
opportunity  of  aggrandizing  themselves  amidst 
the  universal  tumult. 

The  struggles  for  power  among  ecclesiastics, 
being  like  all  other  contests  of  a  similar  nature 
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among  the  rest  of  mankind,  gave  rise  to  such  a 
variety  of  jarring  interests,  as  produced  danger- 
ous schisms  in  the  church.  The  contest  con- 
cerning images  had  left  animosities  between 
the  eastern  and  western  churches,  which  ought 
never  to  subsist  among  Christians.  Photius, 
archbishop  of  Constantinople,  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary abilities  and  intense  application,  and 
distinguished  by  his  voluminous  writings  and 
extensive  erudition,  was  a  declared  enemy  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  determined  to  break  off 
all  connexion  and  communion  with  the  Latin 
church.  He  filled  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of 
Constantinople,  the  space  of  twenty-nine  years, 
from  A.  D.  857  to  A.  D.  886 ;  during  which  pe- 
riod, he  and  the  Pope  reciprocally  fulminated 
their  excommunications  and  anathemas  against 
each  other.  After  the  death  of  Photius,  a  sort 
of  compromise  seems  to  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches;  but  A.  D. 
1054,  the  Pope's  legates  excommunicated  the 
patriarch,  and  the  whole  church  of  Constan- 
tinople. Those  mutual  anathemas  were  certainly 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  genuine  Christi- 
anity, and  with  that  universal  benevolence 
preached  and  practised  by  Jesus  Christ,  who 
came  upon  earth  to  bless,  and  not  to  curse  man- 
kind. In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Emperor,  Michael  Paleologus,  in  order 
to  avert  a  crusade  which  the  Latins  were  medi- 
tating against  Constantinople,  negotiated  with 
the  Pope,  and  concluded  a  concordat  between 
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the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  but  at  his  death, 
A.  D.  1282,  the  union  was  immediately  dissolved. 
The  Emperor,  Manuel  Paleologus,  seeing  the 
empire  hard  pressed  on  every  side  by  the  Turks, 
visited  London  and  Paris  A.  D.  1400,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  England,  and  of  Charles 
VI.  of  France,  in  order  to  procure  some  assist- 
ance, but  the  circumstances  of  those  countries 
did  not  permit  them  to  send  forces  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  eastern  empire.  This  prince  also 
endeavoured  to  negotiate  an  union  with  the  La- 
tin church,  but  the  negotiation  broke  off.  John 
Paleologus,  his  son  and  successor,  however,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  at  Florence,  with  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  but  it  was  universally  reprobated 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  monks  and  clergy  of 
Constantinople.  During  the  space  of  almost  six 
centuries,  from  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Pho- 
tius,  to  the  extinction  of  the  Greek  empire,  an 
inveterate  enmity  seems  to  have  existed  among 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Constantinople  against 
the  Latin  church.  Whenever  a  transient  recon- 
ciliation took  place,  it  was  only  dissembled,  and 
was  always  brought  about  by  the  imperial  court, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  succours  from  the  western 
nations,  when  under  the  apprehension  of  danger. 
John  Paleologus  had,  before  his  death,  re- 
nounced the  union  which  he  had  made  with  the 
Latin  church,  and  which  he  saw  so  much  ab- 
horred by  his  people.  It  was,  however,  acceded 
to  by  Constantine,  his  son  and  successor,  upon 
the  near  prospect  of  being  besieged  in  his  ca- 
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pital  by  the  Turks.  A  Cardinal  Legate,  from 
Rome,  was  admitted  at  Constantinople;  but 
after  he  had  officiated  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Sophia,  the  clergy  abandoned  the  church,  as  a 
polluted  structure  ;  and  Phranza  confesses,  that 
the  Emperor  himself,  with  the  few  who  had 
signed  the  treaty  of  union  with  the  Roman  see, 
were  not  sincere,  and  that  the  monks,  and  the 
whole  city  of  Constantinople,  displayed  every 
extreme  of  fanaticism  and  aversion  against  the 
Latin  church. 

This  irreconcileable  aversion  and  schism,  be- 
tween the*  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  is,  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  attributed  to  different  causes;  by 
some  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  division  of  the  empire  and 
the  diversity  of  language.  The  diversity  of  lan- 
guage cannot,  however,  be  supposed  necessarily 
to  tend  to  a  difference  of  religion,  nor  is  any 
such  supposition  corroborated  by  experience. 
The  different  languages  of  the  European  na- 
tions, which  composed  the  Latin  church,  never 
produced  any  difference  in  their  religious  tenets. 
They  long  remained  united  under  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  diversity  of  languages  was  not  in 
the  least  accessary  towards  bringing  about  the 
reformation.  The  division  of  the  empire  may, 
perhaps,  be  reckoned  one  of  the  remote  causes  of 
the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
The  division  of  Europe  into  so  many  different 
kingdoms  and  states,  was  not,  however,  pro- 
ductive of  any  such  effect;  they  all  unanimously 
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submitted  to  the  dictates  of  their  holy  mother, 
the  church  ;  but  their  subjection  to  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  coeval  with 
their  first  establishment,  and  their  submission 
was  consequently  habitual  and  voluntary.  The 
Greek  church,  on  the  contrary,  considered  this 
supremacy  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  as  an  usurpa- 
tion, to  which  it  could  never  willingly  or  sin- 
cerely submit.  At  the  very  first  establishment 
of  Christianity  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed 
from  Rome,  and  Constantinople  was  made  the 
capital.  It  was  not,  therefore,  likely  that  the 
patriarchs  of  that  metropolis  would  long  submit 
to  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  a  city 
which  had  long  been  in  the  hands  of  those  whom 
the  people  of  Constantinople  denominated  bar- 
barians. There  is  no  doubt,  circumstances  well 
considered,  but  the  people  of  the  eastern  empire 
thought,  that  if  a  visible  head  of  the  church  was 
necessary,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had 
a  better  claim  to  the  title  and  office  than  the 
bishop  of  Rome ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  archbishops  and  clergy  of  Constan- 
tinople should  rather  choose  to  renounce  all  com- 
munion with  the  Latin  church,  than  submit  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome.  This 
appears  the  real  and  fundamental  cause  of  the 
schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  : 
the  difference  relative  to  certain  subordinate  doc- 
trines, institutions  of  discipline,  and  theological 
questions,  serving  only  as  incentives  to  blow  up 
the  flames  of  discord,  and  to  widen  the  breach. 
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In  the  bosom  of  the  Latin  church  itself  eccle- 
siastical discord  had  nearly  produced  the  same 
effects.  During  the  long  period  of  forty  years, 
from  A.  D.  1378,  to  A.  D.  1418,  two  Papal  sees 
existed,  the  one  at  Rome,  and  the  other  mostly 
at  Avignon :  France,  Savoy,  Sicily,  Arragon, 
Castile,  Navarre,  and  Scotland,  adhered  to  the 
see  of  Avignon;  Italy,  Germany,  Portugal, 
England,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
the  North,  adhered  to  the  see  of  Rome.  This 
dangerous  schism  was  terminated  by  the  deposi- 
tion or  resignation  of  the  two  Antipopes,  and  the 
election  of  Martin  V.  to  the  united  pontificate  at 
the  Council  of  Constance,  A.  D.  1418. 

The  exorbitant  elevation  of  the  church  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  this  enlightened  age  nothing 
can  appear  more  shocking^  or  more  abhorrent, 
from  the  universal  feelings  of  human  nature, 
than  this  spiritual  usurpation  9  but  if  we  dis- 
passionately consider  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  in  the 
ages  which  we  are  now  contemplating,  it  will  be 
found  not  only  consistent  with  the  condition  of 
mankind^  throughout  the  Christian  world  at  that 
time,  but  also,  perhaps,  better  adapted  to  the 
then  existing  circumstances  of  Europe,  than  we 
are,  upon  a  superficial  view,  inclined  to  imagine. 
For  the  general  benefit  of  society,  a  very  exten- 
sive power  must  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  its  members  ;  and  if  we  consider  how  few,  in 
those  dark  ages,  were  endowed  with  the  abilities 
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and  learning  requisite  for  conducting  the  great 
affairs  of  human  society,  we  must  allow,  that 
the  clergy  were  the  persons  best  qualified  for 
that  important  undertaking.  This  could  not  fail 
of  giving  an  extraordinary  influence  and  power 
to  that  order;  and  it  is  not  the  nature  of  man 
lightly  to  cast  away  that  authority  which  he  sees 
naturally  thrown  into  his  hands.  Whatever  we 
may  think  at  this  day,  when  the  circumstances 
of  Christendom  have  experienced  so  happy  a 
change,  if  we  contemplate,  without  passion  or 
prejudice,  the  times  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism, which,  during  the  space  of  seven  or  eight 
centuries  after  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  overspread  the  face  of  Europe  ;  perhaps 
it  might  be  conducive  to  the  benefit  and  tran- 
quillity of  society,  that,  in  those  times  of  tumult 
and  anarchy,  so  great  a  portion  of  power  fell 
into  the  hands  of  an  order  of  men,  to  whom  the 
sacred  name  and  authority  of  religion  ensured 
the  veneration  and  obedience  of  a  turbulent,  but 
superstitious  people :  perhaps  it  may  even  have 
been  necessary  to  the  existence  of  Christianity, 
during  so  many  ages  of  barbarism  and  unlet- 
tered ignorance.  The  counsels  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence are  unsearchable,  and  far  above  our 
comprehension  ;  but  whatever  disorders  may,  to 
our  short-sighted  capacities,  seem  to  prevail  in 
the  divine  government  of  the  moral,  as  well  as 
physical  world,  there  is  no  doubt  bat  that  all 
events  coincide  with  perfect  harmony  in  the 
universal  plan. 
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After  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusades  had  at 
last  subsided,  Europe  began  to  put  on  a  more 
settled  and  less  romantic  appearance.  Learning 
began  to  make  a  gradual  but  slow  advancement. 
The  sciences  began  also  to  make  some  small  im- 
provement. Some  men  of  extraordinary  genius 
and  erudition  appeared  at  different  intervals,  and 
shone  with  a  dazzling  lustre,  amidst  the  gloomy 
darkness  of  those  ages.  Among  these,  the  illus- 
trious friar  Roger  Bacon  was  an  honour  at  once 
to  the  English  nation,  and  to  the  university  of 
Paris,  where  he  completed  his  studies.  Peter 
Lambert,  Abelard,  and  other  men  of  extensive 
erudition,  were  at  different  periods  the  orna- 
ments of  that  university,  which  seems  to  have 
been,  in  those  ages,  the  principal  seminary  and 
centre  of  European  learning.  But  it  was  lon^ 
before  the  efforts  of  those  learned  individuals 
produced  any  material  change  in  the  literary 
aspect  of  Europe.  The  condensed  gloom  was 
not  suddenly  to  be  dispelled. 

During  the  long  period  of  darkness  which  ob- 
scured Europe,  and,  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Caliphate,  overspread  in  like  manner  the  coun- 
tries which  had  formed  that  empire,  Constan- 
tinople, although  continually  declining,  was  the 
point  where  the  learning  and  science  of  the 
world  was  chiefly  concentrated.  The  tenth  cen- 
tury, which,  in  the  western  countries,  was  one 
of  the  darkest  periods  of  gothic  ignorance,  con- 
stituted the  most  flourishing  aera  of  the  Byzan- 
tine learning,  under  the  reigns  of  Leo,  the  phi- 
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losopher,  and  his  son  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
nitus.  The  former  compiled  an  elaborate  trea- 
tise of  tactics,  and  the  latter  a  very  extensive 
and  particular  description  of  the  empire,  in  re- 
gard to  its  geographical  and  political  state>  the 
ceremonial  of  the  court,  and  every  other  minute 
particular.  In  this  administratio  imperil  of  Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus,  we  find  the  first  men- 
don  of  the  Russians  that  is  any  where  met  with 
in  history.  The  Russian  empire  then  extended 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  Baltic ;  Kiow  in  the 
Ukraine,  and  Novogorod  in  the  North,  were 
the  capitals  of  the  empire,  and  the  two  centres 
of  its  commerce.  It  was  then  powerful  and 
flourishing,  but  afterwards  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Tartars,  an  event  which  totally 
eclipsed  its  greatness.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  Russians  embraced  Christianity  about 
A.  D.  988,  in  the  reign  of  the  great  Duke  Wla- 
domir :  and  as  they  had  their  religion  from 
Constantinople,  and  not  from  Rome,  like  the 
nations  of  western  Europe,  they  never  submit- 
ted to  the  papal  authority,  nor  were  united  in 
communion  with  the  Latin  church.  In  the 
reign  of  this  great  Duke  Wladomir,  a  body  of 
Russian  adventurers  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  Greek  Emperor,  and  was  employed  as  body 
guards  under  the  name  of  Varangians.  And  it 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  not  unworthy  the 
notice  of  those  who  delight  in  contemplating 
the  migrations  of  men,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  that  a  body  of  English,  who  fled  from 
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this  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
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quest,  also  entered  into  the  service  of  the  By- 
zantine empire.  How  long  these  two  military 
corps  of  Russians  and  English  subsisted  in  the 
Greek  empire  is  not  known,  but  they  both 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Durazzo,  when  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus 
was  defeated  by  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman, 
Duke  of  Apulia,  A.  D.  1081. 

The  repeated  efforts  of  individuals  of  consum- 
mate erudition  and  genius,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  cast  a  gleam  of  light  over  the  gloomy  ig- 
norance of  Europe,  began  at  last  to  dispel  the 
cloud  which  had  so  long  obscured  the  literary 
hemisphere.  Those  illustrious  men  who  had,  by 
their  laborious  studies,  endeavoured  to  dissipate 
the  ignorance  of  the  times,  had  all  arisen,  al- 
most without  exception,  amongst  the  clergy, 
especially  the  monks,  who  in  their  cloistered 
retreats  enjoyed  a  leisure  which  the  anarchy, 
mostly  reigning  in  the  middle  ages,  had  gene- 
rally denied  to  the  secular  clergy.  But  as  go- 
vernments began  to  be  somewhat  more  settled, 
and  the  habits  of  civilized  life  began  gradually 
to  gain  ground,  the  successive  and  multiplied 
efforts  of  the  promoters  of  learning  began  to 
be  successful.  A  number  of  favourable  circum- 
stances began  to  concur  towards  giving  a  dif- 
ferent turn  to  the  manners  and  taste  of  Europe. 
Constantinople  had,  during  the  long  period  of 
European  barbarism^  been  not  only  the  seat  of 
learning  but  of  wealth,  commerce,  and  splen- 
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dor.  The  crusaders  who  visited  that  metro- 
polis were  astonished  at  its  riches,  magnificence, 
trade,  and  population,  which  could  not  fail  of 
appearing  to  them  in  a  striking  point  of  view, 
when  compared  with  the  mean  appearance  of 
London,  Paris,  and  other  European  capitals,  of 
which  the  streets,  in  those  times,  were  narrow, 
crooked,  and  irregular ;  and  the  houses,  except 
those  of  some  of  the  principal  grandees,  univer- 
sally built  of  wood,  and  chimneys  entirely  un- 
known,  as  that  useful  part  of  architecture  was 
not  yet  introduced  into  the  houses  of  London  so 
late  as  A.  D.  1160.  During  the  middle  ages 
the  stone-built  castles  of  the  great  barons  and 
princes  were  nothing  more  than  huge,  irregular, 
and  gloomy  piles,  calculated  rather  for  defence 
than  for  ornament  or  conveniency.  The  age  of 
the  crusades,  however,  or  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeding, seems  to  have  introduced  a  new  and 
more  magnificent  taste  in  European  architec- 
ture, which  may  be  observed  in  our  ancient  ca- 
thedrals. The  mode  of  architecture  then  intro- 
duced, which  seems  far  too  heavy  and  gloomy 
for  the  construction  of  palaces,  appears  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  that  of  the  temples  of  religion  ; 
for,  notwithstanding  its  gloomy  cast,  it  is  not 
only  calculated  for  strength  and  duration,  but 
has  an  air  of  solemn  magnificence,  tending  more 
to  inspire  the  mind  with  a  religious  awe  than  the 
most  elegant  orders  of  Grecian  architecture ; 
and  it  may  be  looked  on  as  particulatly  charac- 
teristic of  the  genius  of  the  people  of  the  mid- 
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die  ages,  which  was  gloomy,  bold,  and  romantic. 
Constantinople  had  all  along  maintained  a  de- 
gree of  splendor,  far  surpassing  any  thing  seen 
in  the  half-civilised  countries  of  Europe.  The 
imperial  palace  was,  during  eleven  centuries, 
the  admiration  of  all  travellers  who  visited  the 
east.  It  stood  between  the  Hyppodrome  and 
the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Sophia ;  and  its 
superb  gardens  descended  by  several  rows  of 
terraces  to  the  shore  of  the  Propontis.  The  pri- 
mitive edifice  erected  by  Constantine  was  made 
to  rival  the  imperial  residence  of  ancient  Rome, 
which  was  built  upon  the  Palatine  Mount ;  and 
the  improvements  made  by  his  successors  still 
added  to  its  magnificence.  In  the  13th  century, 
Luitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  ambassador 
from  the  Emperor  Otho  to  Nicephorus  Phocas, 
thus  speaks  of  it — "The  imperial  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople excels,  not  only  in  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence, but  also  in  strength,  all  the  palaces 
and  castles  I  have  ever  seen.1'  After  that  aera 
the  Emperors  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty  still 
continued  to  embellish  it,  so  that  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  we  find  such  encomiums  of 
it  in  the  writings  of  those  who  visited  it  in  those 
ages.  After  the  Latin  conquest,  the  pillage  of 
the  city,  and  the  conflagrations  which  took 
place  at  that  disastrous  period,  Constantinople 
never  more  recovered  its  former  splendor;  and 
the  power  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  bril- 
liancy and  opulence  of  the  capital,  rapidly  de- 
clined. 
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During  the  declining  ages  of  the  eastern,  or 
Byzantine  empire,  while  ignorance,  barbarism, 
superstition,  and  feudal  anarchy  prevailed  in  the 
western  countries  of  Europe,  almost  every  part 
of  Asia  was  agitated  with  extraordinary  convul- 
sions ;  of  which  the  effects  were  felt  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  that  extensive  continent.  The 
history  of  those  nations,  or  tribes,  who  inhabited 
the  vast  regions  of  the  north  of  Asia,  is  very 
little  known ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  labo- 
rious investigations  fof  some  learned  modern 
historians,  nothing  of  an  authentic  nature  re- 
lative to  the  subject  can  be  discovered,  except  a 
very  few  striking  outlines,  formed  by  those  ex- 
traordinary emigrations  and  conquests  which 
have  produced  important  revolutions  in  the 
more  southern  countries,  of  which  the  history 
is  somewhat  better  known.  Those  immense  re- 
gions which  extended  over  the  north  of  Asia, 
and  part  of  the  north  of  Europe,  from  that  part 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  called  by  our  modern  dis- 
coverers the  northern  Archipelago,  as  far  west- 
ward as  the  Baltic  sea ;  and  from  the  Euxine 
and  Caspian  seas,  and  the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
India,  and  China,  as  far  as  the  uttermost  habit- 
able limits  of  the  north,  were  by  the  ancients 
comprehended  under  the  general  denomination 
of  Scythia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  those  coun- 
tries were  designated  by  the  appellation  of  Scy- 
thians. The  Russians,  who  ever  since  the  ninth 
or  even  the  fifth  century,  in  which  the  cities 
of  Kiof,  in  the  Ukraine,  and  Novogorod  were 
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founded,  have  been  making  a  gradual,  and  in 
those  latter  times,  a  rapid  and  extraordinary 
progress  in  civilisation,  are  of  a  Scythian  ori- 
ginal, and  their  empire  now  extends  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ancient  Scythia,  the  differ- 
ent nations  and  tribes  of  which  they  have  united 
in  one^vast  political  system.  Of  the  ancient  state 
of  those  extensive  countries,  of  the  original  in- 
habitants, and  of  the  migrations,  intermixtures, 
wars,  and  revolutions  which  have  taken  place 
among  those  numerous  and  wandering  tribes, 
formerly  comprised  under  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  Scythians,  and  in  latter  times  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Tartars,  we  know  little  or 
nothing,  history  furnishing  no  authentic  docu- 
ments relative  to  their  affairs.  At  certain  pe- 
riods their  emigrations  and  conquests  have  made 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  political  history  of 
mankind,  and  produced  revolutions  of  which 
the  effects  have  been  extensive  and  permanent. 
The  Turks,  who  made  so  distinguished  a  figure 
in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  whose  empire  is  yet  so  rich,  extensive, 
and  populous,  are  originally  a  Tartar  tribe ;  as 
are  also  the  Moguls  or  Moors  of  India. 

The  most  memorable  occurrence  in  the  hi- 
story of  the  ancient  Scythians,  that  has  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  posterity,  is  the  grand  ex- 
pedition of  that  people  into  the  southern  coun- 
tries, which,  according  to  the  computations  of 
the  best  historians,  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah.  The  true  time  of  this 
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great  emigration  and  conquest,  cannot,  however,  - 
be  ascertained,  no  more  than  the  extent  to  which 
those  invaders  carried  their  conquests.  It  is, 
indeed,  generally  asserted,  that  they  ruled  over 
Asia  Minor  during  the  space  of  twenty-eight 
years,  and  oppressed  exceedingly  the  Medes 
arid  Babylonians.  Although  it  be  a  fact  of  in- 
dubitable authenticity,  that  this  great  Scythian 
expedition  and  conquest  did  take  place,  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  attending  it  are  totally  un- 
known. If,  however,  it  be  true,  that  the  domi-; 
nation  of  the  Scythians  expired  about  a  year  or 
two  before  the  commencement  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zarV.reign  in  Babylon,  it  is  not  an  improbable 
conjecture  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  that,  after  their 
power  was  broken,  and  many  of  them  were  re- 
turned into  their  native  regions  in  the  north, 
several  of  their  warlike  bands  entered  into  the 
service  of  that  prince,  and  contributed  consider- 
ably to  that  career  of  victory  and  success  by 
which  he  carried  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the 
Babylonian  empire  to  such  an  unprecedented 
height.  This  opinion  is  also  corroborated  by 
the  scriptural  expressions  of  the  nations  of  the 
north,  following  the  standard  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, which  cannot  with  propriety  be  understood 
of  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  or  other  native 
subjects  of  that  monarch.  ^ 

The  most  remarkable  periods  of  the  history  of 
the  Tartars,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Scythi- 
ans, are  those  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
conquests  of  Ziiighis  Khan,  and  his  successors, 
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in  the  thirteenth ;  and  by  those  of  Tamerlane  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century.  Zinghis 
Khan  began  his  career  of  conquest,  A.  D.  1206, 
and  having  conquered  part  of  China,  Persia, 
&c.  died,  A.  D.  1227.  His  successors,  during 
the  period  which  elapsed  from  that  time  to  A.  D. 
1272,  conquered  all  China,  Persia,  Asia  Minor, 
the  kingdoms  into  which  the  empire  of  the  Ca- 
liphs was  broken,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary; 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Neustad,  in  Austria, 
which  was  the  limit  of  their  conquests  westward. 
Tamerlane,  who,  like  Zinghis  Khan,  was  of  the 
Mogul  tribe,  the  most  enterprising  and  cele- 
brated of  the  Tartar  nations,  began  his  reign 
about  A.  D.  1370;  and  died,  at  the  age  of  about 
{)3,  A.  D.  1405;  during  which  period  he  con- 
quered Persia,  Turkestan,  the  greatest  part  of 
Russia,  a  great  part  of  Hindostan,  and  Syria; 
sacked  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  and  Damascus;  con- 
quered Asia  Minor,  and  took  Bajazet,  Emperor 
of  the  Turks,  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Angora ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  Samarcand,  the  ca- 
pital of  his  empire,  and  having  projected  an  ex- 
pedition against  China,  died  on  his  march  to- 
wards that  country. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  northern  invaders 
have  been  as  troublesome  in  Asia  as  in  Europe, 
and  have  produced  revolutions  equally  great  in 
themselves,  although  not  equally  striking  to  us, 
by  reason  of  the  little  knowledge  that  we  have 
of  the  nations  that  were  agitated  by  those 
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bloody  commotions,  which  totally  changed  the 
face  of  Asia,  and  are  particularly  remarkable  on 
account  of  their  having  overturned  the  ancient 
Hindoo  empire  in  India,  and  rendered  that  ce- 
lebrated country,  ever  since  that  period,  a  theatre 
of  anarchy. 

The  empire  of  the  Mogul  Tartars  flourished 
exceedingly  during  two  centuries.     In  the  time 
of  Tamerlane  Samarcand  was  the  capital ;   but 
it   is  not  well   known  where   the   seat   of  em- 
pire   was  fixed  in  the    reign    of   Zinghis   and 
his  successors.      Many  conjectures   have   been 
formed  on  the  subject,  but  without  "grounds  suf- 
ficient to  stamp  upon  them  any  higher  marks 
of  authority  than  mere  conjecture.    The  opinion 
of  M.  Pallas,  who,  from  the  rich  burying-places, 
supposes   the  principal  seat  of  the  Mogul,  or 
Tartar  empire,  to  have  been  between  the  rivers 
Yaik  and  Irtish,  to  the  southward  of  Tobolski, 
seems  to  be  the  best  founded,  the  most  valuable 
tombs  having  been  found  in  that  district;  and 
the   learned    Mr.   Muller,   of   the  academy  of 
Moscow,  is  of  the  same  opinion.      It  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  little  that  we  know  of  the  hi- 
story of  those  nations.     We  have,   in   general 
terms,  been  informed  of  their  most  remarkable 
emigrations  and  conquests,    and  of  the  effects 
they  have  produced ;  but  any  further  particulars 
are    mere  conjecture.      Indeed,   when   we   cast 
our  eyes  on  the  continent  of  Asia,   and   con- 
template the   ancient,   rich,    and  extensive  na- 
tions in  the  eastern  parts,  we  are  surprised  that 
our   historical  knowledge   should  hardly  reach 
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farther  than  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case.  A  line  of  total  and  per- 
petual separation  seems  to  have  been  drawn  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  Asia. 
Our  histories  make  no  mention  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Indians,  or  the  Chinese,  nor  aiford  us  any 
knowledge  of  what  passed  in  those  oriental  na- 
tions, whose  religious  and  social  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions are  for  the  most  part  as  different  from 
those  of  the  western  nations,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  as  if  a  total  disruption  of  human  opi- 
nions, and  modes  of  thinking,  had  taken  place 
between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  this 
continent;  and  until  the  discovery  of  the  pass- 
age round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  was  as  little 
known  as  their  history;  a  circumstance  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  more  particu- 
larly, in  the  course  of  our  observations  on  the 
*  changes  of  human  affairs. 

if  we  withdraw  our  eyes  from  the  revolutions 
which  convulsed  Asia,  in  consequence  of  the 
Tartar  conquests,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the 
Greek  or  Constantinopolitan  empire,  we  must 
there  contemplate  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
a  state  without  energy,  and  verging  towards  its 
Downfall.  Constantinople,  which,  during  so 
many  ages,  had  proved  impregnable  against 
every  attack,  and  bidden  defiance  to  all  the  hos- 
tile efforts  of  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  the  Avars, 
and  the  Saracens,  had,  by  its  intestine  factions, 
and  the  crimes  of  its  rulers,  exposed  itself  to  the 
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pillage  of  the  crusaders,  and  the  empire  had 
fallen  a  prey  to  a  band  of  French  and  Italian  ad- 
venturers. After  that  fatal  stroke,  although  the 
empire  was  re-established,  and  the  capital  re- 
covered by  the  Greeks,  yet  the  former  was  too 
much  weakened  to  regain  its  former  power, 
and  the  latter  was  too  much  impoverished  to 
resume  its  ancient  opulence  and  splendor.  In- 
deed the  Byzantine  empire,  ever  since  the  fall 
of  the  Comnenian  dynasty,  extinct  by  the  in- 
human, although  perhaps  justly  deserved,  mur- 
der of  the  Emperor  Andronicus,  the  last  of 
that  race,  had  exhibited  the  picture  of  fallen 
power  and  exhausted  resources,  of  a  government 
without  vigour,  and  a  people  without  virtue,  the 
unequivocal  marks  of  a  declining  state.  Amidst 
the  general  decline,  political  and  moral  vices, 
however,  instead  of  diminishing,  continually  in- 
creased. Soon  after  the  accession  of  Bajazet 
to  the  Ottoman  throne,  about  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Greek  empire 
was  so  much  reduced  as  to  be  confined  to  a  nar- 
row corner,  between  the  Propontis  and  the 
Euxine,  containing  not  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
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dred  square  miles,  a  territory  little  larger  than 
one  half  of  the  county  of  Lincoln;  yet  this  con- 
tracted spot,  the  melancholy  remains  of  the 
most  powerful  and  extensive  empire  the  world 
had  ever  seen,  was  the  theatre  of  crimes  and 
political  factions,  and  so  it  continued  during  the 
space  of  about  50  years,  until  A.  D.  14*53,  when 
Constantinople,  after  a  siege  of  53  days,  was 
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taken  by  the  Turks,  under  Mahomet  II.  The 
military  force  which  the  Turks  brought  against 
that  celebrated  metropolis  is  differently  esti- 
mated by  historians,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
in  describing  such  transactions.  Philelphus  does 
not  think  that  the  whole  force  of  the  Turks  could 
exceed  60,000  foot  and  20,000  horse.  It  is  mag- 
nified by  Ducas  Chalcondyles,  and  Leonard  of 
Chias,  to  above  300,000;  but  Phranza,  who  was 
a  near  spectator,  states  the  Turkish  army  at 
258,000.  Whatever  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
might  be,  it  is,  .however,  certain,  that  the  force 
which  the  minister  was  able  to  enrol  by  the  Em- 
peror's command)  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
was  exceedingly  insignificant,  and  strikingly 
shows  the  extreme  degeneracy  of  that  people, 
who  still  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of 
Romans,  and  dignified  the  narrow  corner  they 
possessed  with  the  title  of  the  empire.  Phranza 
says,  he  was  not  able  to  enrol  more  than  4,970 
volunteers,  and  that,  including  the  Italian  auxi- 
liaries, the  whole  defensive  force  of  the  city  did 
not  exceed  eight  thousand  men.  The  Emperor 
Constantirie  Paleologus  made  an  exceedingly 
vigorous  defence;  and  when  the  city  was  at 
last  carried  by  assault,  after  having  bravely,  but 
rashly,  refused  very  advantageous  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation, nobly  fell  in  the  breach  by  which  the 
enemy  entered  the  city.  Phranza  pathetically 
describes  the  shocking  scene  which  followed. 
The  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  were, 
by  Mahomet,  given  up  to  the  disposal  of  the 
army;  and  the  terrified  people  having  fled  to 
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the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and  other  asylums, 
were  dragged  forth,  and,  without  any  distinction 
of  sex,  or  rank,  chained  together,  driven  through 
the  streets  like  beasts,  and  more  than  sixty  thou- 
sand of  them  sold  into  slavery — a  circumstance 
shocking  to  humanity,  and  which  displays,  in 
the  most  striking  point  of  view,  the  contrast 
between  the  undescribable  calamities  of  ancient 
warfare,  and  the  mitigated  evils  of  war  between 
the  civilised  nations  of  modern  times.  Such 
was  the  dreadful  catastrophe  of  Constantinople, 
once  the  capital,  and  long  the  sole  existing  rem- 
nant of  the  Roman  empire.  And  thus,  as  it  had 
formerly  been  the  seat  of  the  Roman,  it  now 
became  that  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  A.  D.  1453, 
and  has  ever  since  held  that  station. 

The  Greek  empire  of  Constantinople  had 
so  long  been  tottering  on  its  basis,  and  the 
signs  of  its  approaching  extinction  were  so  un- 
equivocal, that  no  person  of  the  least  discern- 
ment could  mistake  in  forming  a  conjecture  of 
its  impending  fate.  Many  of  the  literati,  and 
others,  therefore,  considered  it  highly  neces- 
sary to  think  of  seeking  some  establishment  or 
asylum  in  other  countries,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  involved  in  the  ruin  of  their  own,  which 
had  long  appeared  not  only  inevitable,  but  ex- 
ceedingly near;  for  the  existence  of  the  Greek 
empire  was,  by  the  concurrence  of  various  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  prolonged  to  a  later  pe- 
riod than  from  general  appearances  could  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected;  and  its  extinction 
would  most  certainly  have  taken  place  almost 
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fifty  years  sooner,  if  the  designs  of  Bajazet  had 
not  been  frustrated  by  the  successes  of  Tamer- 
lane. 

Among  the  literati  of  Constantinople,  who  be- 
gan to  disperse  themselves  among-  the  Latins, 
was  Leo  Pilatus  who  was  the  first  Greek  pro- 
fessor at  Florence,  and  the  first  who  brought  the 
study  of  that  language  into  fashion  in  the  west, 
about  A.  D.  1360.  Manuel  Chrysolorius  esta- 
blished the  study  of  the  Greek  language  upon  a 
solid  foundation  in  Italy,  and  it  soon  became  an 
object  of  general  pursuit  among  the  Italian  lite- 
rati. Some  illustrious  patrons  of  learning  now 
began  to  appear  among  the  princes  and  great 
men  of  Europe*  especially  in  Italy.  Cosmo 
and  Lorenzo  di  Medicis  were,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  patrons  equally  of  learning  and  the 
arts;  and  the  efforts  of  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
Nicholas  Fifth,  for  the  revival  of  learning,  were 
not  less  vigorous,  nor  less  effectual,  at  Rome, 
than  those  of  the  Medici  at  Florence. 

We  are  now,  after  travelling  a  long  time  in 
the  obscure  shades  and  rugged  paths  of  gothic 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  just  emerging  into  the 
broad  sunshine  of  a  period  of  learning,  civiliza- 
tion, and  commerce,  which  infinitely  excels  the 
most  brilliant  ages  of  antiquity.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, for  the  present,  conclude  these  observa- 
tions until  a  favorable  opportunity  shall  occur 
for  renewing  our  correspondence. 

Most  respectfully,  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
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LETTER  XXI. 

SIR, 

THE  period  which  now  presents  itself  to  our 
view  being  infinitely  more  pleasing,  as  well  as 
more  interesting,  than  that  which  we  have  just 
been  contemplating,  I  shall  not  make  any  apo- 
logy for  troubling  you  with  my  further  remarks 
and  reflections. 

The  period  we  now  enter  upon  teems  with 
great  events,  which  are  so  many  memorable 
epochs  in  human  affairs  The  place  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Europe,  in  the  political  scale, 
was  now  in  a  great  measure  fixed,  and  the  ba- 
lance of  power  was  beginning  to  be  in  some  de- 
gree established;  so  that  we  no  more  meet  with 
mighty  empires  rising  to  an  exorbitant  pitch  of 
greatness  and  power,  and  swallowing  up  all  the 
neighbouring  states  in  their  tremendous  vortices, 
like  those  of  former  ages.  The  most  remarkable 
events  of  these  latter  times  are  of  a  different  na- 
ture from  those  of  antiquity,  but  they  are  not 
less  interesting.  The  revival  and  rapid  progress 
of  arts,  sciences,  and  letters — the  invention  and 
improvement  of  manufactures — the  survey  of 
the  terraqueous  globe— -the  discovery  of  coun- 
tries formerly  unknown — the  extension  of  com- 
merce, and  the  progressive  advancement  of 
civilisation,  with  all  its  concomitant  arts,  em- 
bellishments, and  conveniences,  eminently  cha- 
racterise the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century — an 
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aera  in  which  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the 
resuscitation  of  the  fine  arts,  began  to  grow 
conspicuous,  arid  which  was  particularly  distin- 
guished by  one  of  the  most  memorable  events 
that  occurs  in  the  history  of  mankind.  This 
was  the  invention  of  printing,  the  only  means 
which  could  have  been  discovered  of  drawing 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  from  that  profound 
abyss  of  ignorance,  in  which  they  had,  even  in 
the  most  enlightened  ages  and  nations,  ever 
been  immersed,  previous  to  the  invention  of 
that  superexcellent  art.  This  was  a  discovery 
wanted  in  the  flourishing  ages  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  when,  as  it  has  already  been 
observed,  none  but  persons  of  rank  and  property 
could  acquire  any  knowledge  of  letters;  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  those  countries,  cele- 
brated for  being  the  seats  of  ancient  literature, 
was  buried  in  profound  and  unavoidable  igno- 
rance. This  had  ever  been,  and  must  ever  have 
continued  to  be  the  case  with  the  multitude  of 
every  nation,  had  not  the  invention  of  printing, 
by  reducing  books  to  less  than  a  hundredth  part 
of,  their  former  price,  facilitated  the  means  of 
diffusing  knowledge  among  the  people. 

We  have  it  from  good  authority,  that  about 
A.  D.  1215,  the  Countess  of  Anjou  paid  two 
hundred  sheep,  five  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  rye,  for  a  volume  of  sermons — 
so  scarce  and  dear  were  books  at.  that  time;  and 
although  the  Countess  might,  in  this  case,  have 
possibly  been  imposed  upon,  we  have  it  on  Mr. 
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Gibbon's  authority,  that  the  value  of  manuscript 
copies  of  the  Bible,  for  the  use  of  the  monks  and 
clergy,  commonly  was  from  four  to  five  hundred 
crowns,  at  Paris,  which,  according  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  money  at  that  time  and  now  in  our 
days,  could  not,  at  the  most  moderate  calcula- 
tion, be  less  than  as  many  pounds  sterling  at 
this  time.  These  manuscripts  were  upon  parch- 
ment, and  undoubtedly  executed  in  a  superior 
style  of  elegance;  but,  in  making  every  allow- 
ance, the  value  of  books,  previous  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  typographic  art,  cannot,  according  to 
the  most  moderate  computation,  have  been  less 
than  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  at  present. 
The  difficulty  of  acquiring  knowledge,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  books, 
necessarily  caused  a  scarcity  of  teachers,  and 
these  accumulated  difficulties  presented  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  the  diffusion  of  litera- 
ture; so  that,  how  much  soever  a  taste  for 
learning  might  prevail,  the  advantage  was  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  great  and  opulent,  and  to 
the  monks,  who  had  the  use  of  the  libraries  of 
their  monasteries;  while  an  impassable  barrier 
precluded  the  people  from  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  How  trifling  would  be  the  literary 
attainments  of  the  people  of  this  and  the  other 
countries  of  modern  Europe,  and  how  very  con- 
tracted would  be  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  multitude,  if  these  difficulties  of  ac- 
quisition yet  existed !  These  obstacles,  which, 
in  all  former  ages,  had  been  insurmountable, 
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were  suddenly  and  effectually  removed  by  the 
introduction  of  printing.  The  inventors  of  the 
typographic  art  have  contributed  infinitely  more 
to  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  general  civilisation  of  the  species,  than  all 
the  speculative  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and 
the  cavilling  theologians  of  later  times;  and  if 
their  characters  be  estimated  according  to  their 
intrinsic  value,  and  their  merits  appreciated  by 
their  utility  to  mankind,  their  names  ought  to 
stand  in  the  registers  of  fame  far  above  those 
of  CaBsar  and  Alexander,  and  other  conquerors 
celebrated  in  history  for  their  success  in  de- 
stroying mankind,  and  depopulating  the  world. 
Indeed,  if  ever  the  benefactors  of  the  human 
race  deserved  to  have  statues  erected  to  their  ho- 
nour, the  inventors  of  the  art  of  printing  are 
certainly  the  men.  Of  all  the  events  which  have 
ever  happened  among  mankind,  the  invention  of 
printing  constitutes,  next  to  the  establishment 
of  Christianity,  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant. 

The  invention  of  this  excellent  and  useful  art 
was  followed  by  another  event  not  much  less  in- 
teresting and  important,  although  of  a  different 
nature.  This  was  the  discovery  of  America,  an 
event  which  has  operated  a  total  change  in  the 
political  and  commercial  systems  of  Europe. 
The  discovery  of  the  properties  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, by  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Amalfi,  a  mer- 
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cantile  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had 
rendered  distant  navigations  comparatively  safe, 
commodious,  and  expeditious,  by  obviating  a 
great  number  of  those  difficulties,  dangers,  and 
delays,  which  attended  long  voyages  in  the  earlier 
ages.  From  that  time  continual  improvements 
were  made  in  the  art  of  navigation,  especially 
by  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  and  other  Ita- 
lians. The  Portuguese  soon  began  to  emulate 
the  maritime  powers  of  Italy,  and  the  situation 
of  Spain  was  such  that  she  could  not  be  far 
behind.  The  Portuguese,  however,  first  con- 
ceived the  project  of  making  distant  discoveries. 
The  monarch s  of  Portugal  seeing  their  king- 
dom of  little  weight  in  the  political  balance  of 
Europe,  and  every  opportunity  of  exertion  and 
aggrandisement  on  the  continent  denied  them, 
by  the  situation  of  their  dominions,  which  con- 
sisted of  only  a  narrow  shred  of  land  on  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic,  conceived  the  noble  design 
of  raising  their  kingdom  and  people  to  wealth 
and  importance,  by  promoting  a  spirit  of  disco- 
very and  commerce.  So  early  as  A.  D.  141*8, 
John  I.,  king  of  Portugal,  equipped  a  fleet  for 
discovery.  Many  other  attempts  of  a  similar 
nature  were  successively  made,  which  being  all 
directed  towards  the  south,  the  Portuguese 
made  gradual  advances  in  their  discoveries  along 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  at  last  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  souther  most  extremity ;  but  the  boister- 
ous winds  and  tempestuous  weather  there  met 
with  prevented  them  from  doubling  that  pro- 
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montory,  which,  for  that  reason,  they  named 
Cabo  des  los  Tormentos,  a  name  which  was  af- 
terwards changed  to  the  more  auspicious  one  of 
Cabo  di  Bon  Esperanza,  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  southermost  promontory  of  the 
African  continent  was  discovered  by  Barthol. 
Dkz,  in  the  reign  of  John  II.,  who,  at  the  same 
time  that  his  fleets  were  exploring  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  directed  also  his  schemes  of 
discovery  and  commerce  towards  the  eastern 
parts  of  that  continent,  by  sending  an  embassy 
to  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  about  A.  D.  I486. 
While  the  kings  of  Portugal,  inspired  with  an 
eager  desire  of  fame  and  aggrandisement,  in- 
finitely more  rational  and  more  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  breast  of  a  monarch  than  that  extravagant 
and  criminal  thirst  for  glory  which  character- 
ised most  of  the  sanguinary  heroes  of  antiquity, 
were  thus  endeavouring  to  explore  the  distant 
and  unknown  parts  of  the  globe,  and  to  open 
new  channels  of  commerce  and  wealth  to  their 
subjects;  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of 
Genoa,  had  formed  the  most  daring  and  ad- 
venturous project  ever  conceived  in  the  mind  of 
man.  The  commerce  of  India  had,  in  all  ages, 

"  O        * 

been  considered  as  an  object  of  the  first  magni- 
tude and  importance,  and  had  always  attracted, 
in  a  particular  manner,  the  attention  of  the  mer- 
cantile world.  The  Tynans  and  Egyptians,  and 
also  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  were  no 
strangers  to  this  traffic.  The  lied  Sea,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  were  the  channels  by  which  the 
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Indian  trade  was  chiefly  carried  on;  and  Syria 
and  Egypt,  the  countries  which,  by  their  geo- 
graphical position,  formejj  the  centre  of  com- 
munication between  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  globe.  During  the  time  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  Tyre,  that  city  rivalled  Egypt  in  the 
eastern  trade,  but  afterwards  the  Egyptians  en- 
grossed the  most  considerable  part  of  it.  The 
central  situation  of  Egypt  is  indeed  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  trade  of  India ;  and  if  that  coun- 
try were  possessed  by  an  active,  intelligent,  com- 
mercial, and  enterprising  people,  it  might  at 
present,  as  well  as  in  ancient  times,  monopolise 
the  commerce  of  the  east.  Under  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  also  after  the  extinction 
of  that  dynasty,  and  the  reduction  of  the  king- 
dom to  a  Roman  province,  Egypt  continued 
the  centre  of  the  commerce  carried  on  between 
the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  world;  and 
Alexandria  was  the  great  emporium  of  the  Indian 
trade.  The  traffic  with  the  east  was  carried  on 
by  the  Egyptian  and  Arabian  merchants ;  and 
the  merchandise  of  India,  imported  from  Musi- 
ris,  a  mart  for  that  traffic,  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, into  Egypt,  was  forwarded  to  Alexandria, 
by  canals  cut  all,  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  way, 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  or  else  by  land 
carriage,  as  the  distance  was  no  more  than  from 
two  or  three  days  journey,  and  the  commodities 
not  very  bulky.  Alexandria  maintained  this  pre- 
eminent station  in  the  commercial  world,  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Grecian  kingdom  of 
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Egypt,  by  Ptolemy  Lagus,  about  B.C. 310,  until 
the  time  of  its  capture  by  Amrou,  lieutenant  of 
the  Caliph  Omar,  A.  D.  638,  including  a  period 
of  about  948  years;  and,  before  the  building  of 
Constantinople,  was  always  reckoned,  both  in 
extent,  population,  magnificence,  and  opulence, 
the  second  city  of  the  Roman  empire.  After  its 
subjection  to  the  Saracens,  the  troubles  and 
various  revolutions  which  ensued  exceedingly 
injured  its  commerce.  The  frequent  wars  be- 
tween the  eastern  empire  and  the  Caliphate 
impelled  the  merchants  of  Constantinople  to 
open  a  new  but  incommodious  channel  for  a 
trade  with  India  through  the  Euxine,  then 
across  the  land  between  that  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  afterwards  by  the  river  Oxus,  to  which 
the  Indian  traders  brought  their  merchandise. 
This  long,  difficult,  and  incommodious  convey- 
ance could  not,  however,  fail  of  enhancing  very 
much  the  value  of  Indian  commodities  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  commerce  of  the  east  at 
last  fell  into  its  ancient  and  natural  channel. 
The  Saracens  had  a  genius  for  commerce,  and 
the  Caliphs  encouraged  commercial  pursuits; 
but  during  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Ca- 
liphate, Europe  was  uncommercial  and  almost 
uncivilised.  The  intestine  commotions  which 
rent  asunder  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs,  and  agi- 
tated Egypt  in  particular,  with  various  and  fre- 
quent revolutions,  prevented  that  country  from 
taking  the  rank  in  the  commercial  scale,  for 
which  nature  seemed  to  have  designed  it.  As 
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soon,  however,  as  the  Italian  states  began  to 
recover  a  little  from  the  anarchy  and  barbarism 
of  the  Gothic  ages,  they  began  to  open  a  trade 
with  Egypt.  The  Venetians  and  Genoese,  in 
particular,  turning  their  attention  in  an  active 
and  spirited  manner  to  maritime  and  commercial 
affairs,  soon  engrossed  the  commerce  of  Egypt 
and  India.  Alexandria  became  once  more  the, 
emporium  of  eastern  commerce,  and  the  Vene- 
tians and  Genoese,  by  the  monopoly  of  that 
trade,  rose  to  a  height  of  opulence  and  power 
that  astonished  the  world.  The  other  nations 
of  Europe,  gradually  emerging  from  barbarism 
to  civilisation,  began  to  turn  their  attention  to 
commercial  pursuits,  and  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  discovered  some  means 
of  a  share  of  that  commerce,  which  had  raised 
the  formerly  inconsiderable  states  of  Venice  and 
Genoa  to  such  wealth  and  importance.  The 
Portuguese,  however,  were  the  first  who  con- 
ceived the  design  of  rivalling  those  Italians  in 
this  lucrative  traffic,  by  opening  some  other 
channel  of  communication  with  India.  This 
was  the  grand  object  of  all  the  voyages  of  disco- 
very which  were  undertaken  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  while  the 
Portuguese  were  gradually  advancing  south- 
wards, along  the  coast  of  Africa,  Columbus 
conceived  the  great  design  of  sailing  to  India, 
by  a  direct  course  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  this  grand  project 
was  founded  on  a  general  mistake  of  the  geo- 
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of  Asia,  and  imagined  that  they  extended  far 
more  to  the  east  than  they  really  do.  Aristotle 
had,  many  ages  before,  conceived  the  same  opi- 
nion, and  thought  it  probable  that  India  was 
not  far  distant  from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Aristotle,  de  Ccelo,  Lib.  ii.  Art.  14,  and  Seneca 
had  adopted  the  same  hypothesis,  with  so  much 
ardor,  as  to  affirm,  that  with  a  fair  wind  it  was 
possible  to  sail  from  Spain  to  India  in  a  few  days. 
Columbus  had  made  cosmography  and  naviga- 
tion the  grand  subjects  of  his  studies,  and  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  them  equal  at  least  to 
that  which  any  person  of  his  age  possessed; 
but  misled  by  established  opinions,  and  the 
erroneous  positions  and  distorted  extent  of  the 
eastern  countries  of  Asia,  in  all  the  maps  of  that 
age,  he  persuaded  himself  that  it  would  not  be  a 
very  long  voyage  to  sail  to  India  directly  by  the 
west.  He  followed  the  lights  which  that  age 
afforded  him,  and  his  conclusions  were  justly  made 
although  founded  on  erroneous  principles.  If 
the  geography  of  the  eastern  countries  had  been 
as  well  known  in  the  time  of  Columbus  as  in 
the  present  age,  neither  he  nor  any  other  person 
would  ever  have  conceived  the  design  of  sailing 
to  India  across  the  Atlantic ;  for  the  length  of 
the  voyage  would  have  infallibly  proved  fatal 
to  those  who  should  have  made  such  an  attempt. 
It  is  generally  supposed,  that  Columbus  thought 
some  immense  tract  of  land  was  placed  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  lies  westerly  from 
Europe  and  Africa,  and  reaches  to  the  eastern 
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parts  of  Asia.  This,  however,  is  only  a  con- 
jecture, and  it  rather  appears,  that  the  chief  or 
only  expectation  of  that  great  discoverer  was 
that  of  falling  in  with  some  of  the  eastern  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  which  he  for  several  reasons  sup- 
posed to  extend  very  far  towards  the  east,  and 
consequently  to  be  not  very  remote  from  the  west- 
ern coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Indeed  this 
opinion  so  universally  prevailed,  that  when  land 
was  discovered,  Columbus  imagined  it  to  be  a 
part  of  India,  until  the  poverty  and  savage  state 
of  the  inhabitants  convinced  him  of  the  con- 
trary. In  all  the  succeeding  discoveries  of  the 
different  islands  and  countries  on  the  continent 
of  America,  the  same  opinions  prevailed ;  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  long  time  before  the 
Europeans  could  determine  the  question,  whe- 
ther America  was  in  reality  another  continent, 
or  only  an  extension  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Columbus,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  one  of  the 
greatest  of  men.  He  was  certainly  endowed 
with  a  capacity  to  conceive  and  a  courage  to 
execute  the  greatest  designs.  A  patient  per- 
severance, which  no  disappointments  could  tire 
out;  a  dauntless  courage,  which  no  danger 
could  intimidate ;  and  a  calm  composure,  which 
no  difficulties  could  disconcert,  were  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  his  firm  and  steady 
mind.  If  we  compare  his  achievements  with 
the  exploits  of  most  of  the  heroes  mentioned  in 
history,  we  must  allow  to  his  merit  a  decided 
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pre-eminence.  His  enterprises  were  planned  for 
the  improvement  of  knowledge  and  the  exten- 
sion of  commerce,  and  not  for  the  destruction 
of  mankind,  and  tended  to  explore,  not  to  de- 
populate the  globe.  If  his  discoveries  have 
been  followed  by  consequences  destructive  to 
the  human  species,  it  was  what  he  did  not  in- 
tend, and  could  not  foresee.  When  we  com- 
pare the  undertaking  of  Columbus  with  the  voy- 
ages of  our  modern  circumnavigators,  we  must 
confess,  that  after  an  impartial  examination 
and  estimate,  his  performances  will  hold  the 
higher  place  in  the  scale  of  comparison.  Suc- 
ceeding discoverers  have  had  his  footsteps  for 
their  guidance.  None  of  them  like  him  launched 
into  an  unknown  world,  none  of  them  like  him 
ventured  to  traverse  an  immense  ocean,  of  which 
the  boundaries  were  totally  unknown.  The 
navigation  across  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean,  first 
performed  by  the  Spaniards,  was  a  great  at- 
tempt ;  but  when  this  was  undertaken,  the  lon- 
gitudes of  Acapulco  and  Manilla  were  already 
known,  and  consequently  the  distance  from 
the  oriental  islands  to  the  western  coast  of  Mex- 
ico was  ascertained  by  astronomical  observa- 
tions. These  fixed  principles  were  wanting  to 
Columbus.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  did  not 
afford  him  those  lights.  Geographical  know- 
ledge, as  far  as  it  could  with  certainty  be  de- 
pended on,  was  confined  within  narrow  limits, 
and  all  beyond  that  contracted  circle  was  mere 
conjecture  and  ideal  representation.  The  art  of 
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navigation  was  yet  in  a  very  imperfect  state, 
when  compared  to  that  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  it  is  carried  by  modern  improvements  and 
experience;  so  that,  without  depreciating  the 
merit,  or  detracting,  in  any  degree,  from  the 
praise  of  our  modern  discoverers  and  circum- 
navigators, on  whom  too  great  encomiums  most 
certainly  cannot  be  bestowed,  candor  will 
oblige  us  to  confess  that,  considering  the  supe- 
rior geographical  and  nautical  knowledge  of  the 
present  age,  as  well  as  their  superior  equip- 
ment, none  of  their  performances  are  charac- 
terised with  that  daring  spirit  of  adventurous 
enterprise,  which  distinguishes  the  expedition 
of  Columbus;  to  which  posterity  is  indebted  for 
the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  commercial  and  political  system, 
as  well  as  a  multiplicity  of  new  modes  and 
arrangements  in  almost  every  department  of 
society. 

After  eight  years  of  tedious  solicitation  and 
unsuccessful  applications  to  the  different  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe,  by  most  of  whom  his 
project  was  considered  as  romantic  and  extrava- 
gant, all  the  force  which  he  was  able,  after  a  long 
series  of  disappointments  and  delays,  to  procure 
from  the  court  of  Spain,  consisted  of  three  small 
vessels,  manned  with  ninety  men,  mostly  sailors, 
and  the  rest  gentlemen  adventurers;  yet,  with  a 
mind  superior  to  every  embarrassment,  he  un- 
dertook with  .  this  slender  equipment  to  cross 
the  vast  and  unexplored  Atlantic,  of  which  the 
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boundaries  were  then  unknown,  exhibiting  an 
example  of  the  most  dauntless  resolution  that 
ever  resided  in  the  breast  of  man.  The  particu- 
lars of  this  interesting  expedition,  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  adventurous  enterprise 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  are  known 
to  every  one,  and  its  consequences  form  an  im- 
portant subject  in  the  history  of  succeeding 
times.  After  the  return  of  Columbus  from  the 
discovery  of  %  new  world,  new  scenes  began  to 
appear,  and  anew  field  for  adventurous  exertion 
was  opened,  which  excited  a  romantic  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  adventure,  first  in  Spain,  and  af- 
terwards throughout  all  Europe.  Daring  adven- 
turers from  Spain  went  to  exert  their  abilities, 
and  try  their  fortune  on  this  new  theatre.  Co- 
lonies were  established :  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  and 
other  islands  were  colonised ;  and  at  last  Mexico 
was  conquered  by  Ferdinando  Cortez,  after  a 
series  of  adventures  and  successes  unparalleled 
in  history,  or  even  in  romance.  The  conquest 
of  Mexico  was  completed  by  the  capture  of  the 
metropolis,  after  a  siege  of  seventy-five  days, 
A.  D.  1521 ;  and  twelve  years  after  Peru  was 
also  conquered  by  Francis  Pizarro  and  Diego 
Almagro,  in  conjunction  with  Ferdinando  Lu- 
gues,  an  ecclesiastic,  whose  department  was.  to 
provide  recruits  and  supplies.  The  conquest  of 
Peru,  although  it  was,  in  its  commencement, 
impeded  by  innumerable  difficulties,  and  at- 
tended with  scenes  of  uncommon  distress,  was 
accomplished  with  far  less  difficulty  and  danger 
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than  that  of  Mexico;  but  the  differences  which 
arose  between  the  conquerors  themselves  at 
last  proved  fatal  to  them.  A  civil  war  ensued, 
in  which  Almagro,  being  taken  prisoner,  was 
put  to  death  by  Pizarro :  three  years  afterwards, 
Pizarro  himself  was  assassinated  in  his  palace,  at 
Lima,  by  young  Almagro;  and  in  the  space  of 
one  year  more,  the  young  Almagro  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Vaco  di  Castro,  and  beheaded  at 
Cusco,  1542.  Nugnez  Vela  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  A.  D.  1546 ;  and  this 
latter,  the  brother  of  Francis  Pizarro  the  con- 
queror, and  who  had  himself  acted  a  very  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  conquest  of  Peru,  as  well  as 
in  the  civil  wars  which  ensued,  being  deserted 
by  his  soldiers,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  with 
the  brave  Francis  Carjoval  put  to  death,  A.  D. 
1548,  by  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  an  ecclesiastic,  sent 
from  Spain,  with  a  commission  to  reduce  the 
rebels  of  Peru,  and  to  govern  the  country  in 
quality  of  viceroy.  Thus  all  the  principal  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  conquest  of  Peru  fell  by 
the  hands  of  each  other,  either  in  battle,  on 
the  scaffold,  or  by  conspiracy  and  assassination. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  persons 
who  undertook  this  important  conquest,  at  their 
own  expense  and  risk,  were  every  one  of  them 
upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age  when  they  en- 
gaged in  this  hazardous  enterprise,  in  which 
their  fortune  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Macedo- 
nians and  Greeks,  who,  under  Alexander,  con- 
quered Persia.  The  Spaniards  who  conquered 
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Peru,  like  the  Macedonian  conquerors  of  Per- 
sia, acquired  immense  wealth,  and  extensive 
power;  but,  like  them,  they  embroiled  themselves 
in  a  train  of  civil  wars,  which  embittered  the 
remaining  part  of  their  lives,  and  ultimately  ter- 
minated in  their  destruction.  The  daring  and 
hazardous  enterprise  in  which  the  conquerors  of 
Peru  embarked,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  life, 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  inordinate  ava- 
rice and  ambition  which  actuated  the  first  ad- 
venturers in  the  new  world,  as  well  as  of  that 
restless  spirit  of  enterprise  which  particularly 
characterised  the  fifteenth  century,  and  which 
the  discovery  of  America  had  eminently  con- 
tributed  to  excite.  The  age  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  the 
passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
may,  with  the  greatest  propriety.,  be  entitled  the 
age  of  enterprise  and  adventure;  these  two  great 
discoveries  having  inspired  men  of  desperate  for- 
tunes and  daring  minds,  in  almost  every  part  of 
Europe,  with  a  spirit  of  restless  activity  and  ro- 
mantic expectation.  The  spirit  of  adventure 
operated  with  such  singular  activity,  that  an 
empire  more  extensive  than  half  of  Europe,  and 
containing  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  was,  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  by  the  exertions  of  enter- 
prising individuals,  at  their  own  expense,  with- 
out any  other  assistance  from  the  government 
than  commissions  to  undertake  their  conquests, 
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which  brought  such  an  accession  of  wealth  and 
territory  to  the  Spanish  empire.  And  thus 
Charles  V.,  who  was  at  the  same  time  emperor 
of  Germany,  king  of  Spain,  and  sovereign  of 
the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  of  a  great  part  of 
Italy,  became,  by  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  the  other  countries  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, master  of  richer  and  more  extensive  do- 
minions than  any  monarch  had  ever  before  pos- 
sessed, without  issuing  a  shilling  from  his  own 
coffers,  until  the  colonies  were  in  a  condition 
to  repay  the  government  the  expense  of  the 
fleets  and  garrisons  sent  to  protect  them.  The 
hardships  and  distresses  which  the  first  Spanish 
adventurers  suffered,  the  difficulties  they  had  to 
encounter,  the  steady  resolution,  the  persevering 
courage,  and  the  undaunted  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  characterised  those  desperadoes,  have 
scarcely  any  parallel  in  history.  Some  of  them, 
however,  acquired  immense  wealth.  Not  one 
of  the  Spaniards  who  conquered  Peru  acted  as  a 
mercenary  soldier,  although  many  of  them  re- 
ceived advance  money  in  order  to  furnish  their 
equipment.  In  dividing  the  ransom  of  the  Inca 
each  foot-soldier  received  4,000  pesoes,  a  sum 
far  more  than  equivalent  to  as  many  pounds 
sterling  in  the  present  age ;  each  horseman  re- 
ceived 8,000  pesoes,  and  the  officers  in  propor- 
tion :  and  Herrera  says,  that  the  plunder  of  the 
city  of  Cusco  amounted  to  4,000  pesoes  per  man. 
Besides  this  immense  booty,  the  whole  country 
was  parcelled  out  among  the  conquerors,  each 
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Spaniard  becoming  possessor  of  landed  estates  in 
proportion  to  his  rank. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  world  not  only  excited 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure  among  the 
people  of  Europe,  but  gave  rise  to  new  scenes  of 
almost  every  kind,  and  to  a  multiplicity  of  op- 
portunities of  active  and  industrious   exertion. 
Almost  every  part  of  the  old  world  had  long 
been  peopled,  and  had  undergone  various  revo- 
lutions.    The   establishment    of  settlements  in 
distant  countries  was  a  new  scene,  and  the  colo- 
nisation of  America  afforded  new  incitements  to 
peaceful  industry,  as  its  conquests  and  plunder 
had   done  to   military   exertion.     The  general 
mode   of  colonisation    used    by  the   Spaniards, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  government,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  thus  regulated.   In  the 
distribution  of  lands  among  the  conquerors  of 
the  new  world,  each  foot  soldier  received  5,000 
square  feet  for  the  purpose  of  building,  1,885 
square  toises  for  garden  ground,  7,543  square 
toises  for  orchards,  94,288  square  toises  for  Eu- 
ropean corn,  and  1,448  square  toises  for  Indian 
corn,  besides  the  ground  necessary  for  keeping 
ten  hogs,  twenty  goats,  a  hundred  sheep,  twenty 
horned  cattle,  and  five  horses.  The  share  of  each 
horseman  was  double  the  quantity  of  building 
ground,  and   the  quintuple   of  the  rest.     The 
towns  were  built  by  active  and  opulent  indivi- 
duals, under  conditions  and   restrictions,   plan- 
ned by  the  court,  which  conferred  certain  pri- 
vileges on  them,  and  on  such  persons  as  came 
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to  reside  in  them,  to  whom  the  circumjacent 
lands  were  distributed  by  a  proportional  division 
among  the  founders  and  the  inhabitants.  The 
remaining  undivided  lands  of  those  immense  ter- 
ritories were  left  to  be  possessed  by  the  natives, 
who  were  as  soon  as  possible  assembled  in  vil- 
lages, and  governed  by  their  own  caciques,  ac- 
cording to  the  colonial  laws,  planned  by  the 
council  of  the  Indies  in  Spain,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  court.  The  other  nations  who  esta- 
blished colonies  in  the  islands,  or  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  proceeded  upon  nearly  the 
same  general  principles,  with  particular  varia- 
tions, according  to  the  variation  of  circumstances ; 
and  numerous  colonies  were,  in  process  of  time, 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  new  world. 

The  history  of  the  discovery,  the  conquest, 
and  colonisation  of  America  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting and  curious.  It  displays  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  cultivation  and  commerce  in  countries 
before  uncultivated,  and  covered  with  imper- 
vious woods  and  impassable  morasses.  Colo- 
nisation was  a  process  which  had,  at  one  time  or 
another,  taken  place  in  every  part  of  the  globe  ; 
and  the  wilds  of  America  exhibited  an  exact  re- 
presentation of  what  every  country  of  the  old 
continent  had  once  been.  Ancient  history  is 
wholly  silent  concerning  the  Herculean  labours 
of  converting  the  earth  from  an  immense  wilder- 
ness into  a  terrestrial  paradise,  by  the  process 
of  drainage  and  cultivation ;  or,  at  the  most, 
briefly  says,  that  in  the  reign  of  certain  princes 
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some  marshes  were  drained,  certain  embank- 
ments were  made,  &c.  If  the  priests  of  Egypt 
had  left  us  an  accurate  account  of  the  process 
of  draining  and  rendering  habitabfe  that  coun- 
try, which,  before  the  Nile  was  embanked  by 
the  efforts  of  human  labour  and  industry,  was, 
as  is  evident  from  its  situation,  nothing  else  than 
one  immense  morass,  over  which  that  river 
spread  its  waters  without  restraint,  such  a  nar- 
rative would  have  been  more  worthy  of  our 
perusal  and  attention  than  all  the  allegorical  tales 
and  lying  legends  in  which  they  instructed  the 
Greeks.  All  the  particulars  relative  to  the  first 
peopling  and  cultivating  of  the  different  coun- 
tries of  the  old  continent  are  buried  in  perpe- 
tual oblivion ;  and  it  is  in  the  history  of  the  new 
world  alone  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
templating scenes  of  this  kind.  The  histories  of 
America,  written  byt  Dr.  Robertson,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Winterbotham,  are  excellent  and  in- 
structive compositions,  and  contain  a  vast  fund 
of  information ;  but  M.  TAbbe  Raynal,  in  his 
Philosophical  View  of  the  European  settlements, 
exhibits  in  the  most  explicit  and  circumstantial 
manner  the  particulars  of  the  establishment  of 
the  different  colonies.  The  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica furnished  a  variety  of  new  objects  to  the 
contemplation  of  both  the  naturalist  and  the 
moral  philosopher.  In  the  new  world  almost 
every  object  was  different  from  those  seen 
in  Europe.  Birds,  beasts,  trees,  and  plants, 
totally  different  from  any  thing  seen  before, 
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attracted  the  attention  of  those  who  visited  the 
new  continent ;  and  human  nature  was  there 
exhibited  under  modifications,  to  which  the 
old  world  afforded  no  parallel  instance.  No 
country  with  which  the  Europeans  had  hitherto 
been  acquainted  afforded  an  opportunity  of  con- 
templating man  in  a  state  of  nature.  This  exhi- 
bition of  human  nature  could  only  be  seen  in 
America.  The  ideas  of  those  nurslings  of  na- 
ture were  found  totally  different  from  those  of 
the  inhabitants  of  civilised  countries,  as  might 
•well  be  expected  ;  and  the  first  discoverers,  who 
were  no  philosophers,  attributed  their  want  of 
comprehension,  in  regard  to  the  establishments 
of  regular  society,  and  the  ideas  of  civilised  na- 
tions, to  a  defect  of  natural  capacity,  without 
considering  that  their  uncivilised  state  had  not 
furnished  them  with  an  opportunity  of  forming 
any  ideas  but  such  as  were  naturally  impressed 
on  their  minds  by  the  most  familiar  objects. 
This  was  particularly  observable,  whenever  any 
attempt  was  made  to  instruct  them  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  They  readily  embraced  that  reli- 
gion, and  willingly  attended  its  worship ;  but  it 
was  clearly  perceived  that  they  were  not  able  to 
comprehend  its  doctrines.  The  powers  of  their 
uncultivated  understandings  were  so  limited,  their 
observations  and  reflections  reached  so  little 
beyond  the  mere  objects  of  sense,  that  they  seemed 
scarcely  to  have  the  capacity  of  forming  ab- 
stract ideas,  and  possessed  no  terms  of  language 
to  express  them.  To  minds  in  such  a  state,  the 
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sublime   doctrines   of  Christianity,    as   well   as 
every   other  kind   of  abstract  knowledge,  were 
incomprehensible.     Few,   therefore,  of  the  na- 
tives of  America  were  by  the  Spanish  ecclesias- 
tics thought  capable  of  being  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  the  sacraments  of  the  church.     A 
synod,  held  at  Lima,  pronounced  the  Americans 
to  be,   through  a  deficiency  of  understanding, 
incapacitated  from  receiving  the  Eucharist ;  and 
accordingly  decreed   their  exclusion   from   that 
privilege.  The  sovereign  Pontiff,  Paul  III.,  how- 
ever, deciding  with  better  judgment  and  greater 
liberality  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  in  his  fa- 
mous Bull  of  A.  D.  1537,  declared  the  Ameri- 
cans to  be  rational  creatures,  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  of  human  nature  and  the  benefits  of  so- 
ciety in  common  with  other  men,  and  capable 
of  being  admitted  to  the  sacraments,  of  entering 
into  holy  orders,  and  of  enjoying  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  church.    To  this  day,  however,  very 
few  of  the  Indians  are  admitted  into  holy  or- 
ders, and  fewer  still  advanced  to  any  dignified 
station    in    the  church,— a  circumstance  which 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  rather  to  their  want 
of  interest  to  procure  those  sacred  emoluments, 
which  the  Spaniards  desire  to  keep  to   them- 
selves, than  to  any  deficiency  of  understanding ; 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  literary  attainments 
of  some  of  them,  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
a  liberal  education,  have  been  far  from  incon- 
siderable. 

Another,  and  indeed  the  very  worst  of  all  the 
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consequences  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  conti- 
nent, was  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery.  The 
first  Spanish  adventurers  treated  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  the  newly  discovered  countries 
like  beasts  of  burden.  They  divided  among 
themselves  the  lands  of  the  new  world,  and  with 
the  lands  the  ill-fated  inhabitants  also,  whom 
they  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  abject 
slavery,  and  imposed  upon  them  labours  which 
their  delicate  constitutions  were  not  able  to  bear. 
The  natives  of  all  those  parts  of  America  con- 
quered by  the  Spaniards  inhabited  countries 
where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  spontaneously  pro- 
duced what  was  necessary  to  their  support,  and 
the  uniform  warmth  of  the  climate  precluded 
the  necessity  of  clothing.  In  such  a  state,  the 
natives  of  America,  strangers  to  the  wants  and 
conveniences  of  civilised  life,  were  unaccustomed 
to  any  active  or  laborious  exertions,  either  of 
body  or  mind.  This  habitual  indolence,  with 
the  relaxing  heat  of  the  climate,  enervated  their 
bodily  frame,  and  rendered  them  totally  unfit 
for  labour.  The  difference  of  bodily  strength 
and  constitution  between  the  American  natives, 
within  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  Europeans, 
was  so  remarkably  conspicuous,  that  one  Spa- 
niard was  found  able  to  perform  as  much  labo- 
rious work,  and  also  required  as  great  a  quantity 
of  victuals,  as  five  or  six  Indians ;  and  the  Ame- 
ricans were  astonished  at  the  quantity  of  provi- 
sions which  the  Spaniards,  who  are  the  most 
abstemious  people  of  Europe,  devoured,  as  well 
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as  at  the  quantity  of  work  they  were  able  to- 
perform.  Men  accustomed  to  so  indolent  a 
mode  of  life,  and  so  scanty  a  diet,  were  totally 
incapable  of  supporting  the  labours  of  cultivating 
the  ground,  and  working  in  the  mines,  which 
the  colonists  imposed  upon  them.  Unable  to 
sustain  the  grievous  burdens  with  which  their 
oppressors  afflicted  them,  multitudes  of  those 
unhappy  mortals  were  by  death  released  from 
all  their  earthly  sufferings.  Hispaniola,  Cuba, 
and  other  islands,  were  almost  depopulated  be- 
fore the  court  of  Spain  was  sufficiently  apprised 
of  the  matter  to  interest  itself  itt  the  sufferings- 
of  the  Americans.  The  tyranny  of  the  unprin- 
cipled and  avaricious  colonists  excited  the  ab- 
horrence, and  the  miseries  of  the  natives  stimu- 
lated the  compassion,  of  several  humane  and 
benevolent  Spaniards,  both  laymen  and  eccle- 
siastics, who  had  been  witnesses  of  those  scenes 
of  horror.  Among  those  friends  of  mankind  the 
name  of  Father  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas  will 
never  be  forgotten.  This  humane  ecclesiastic, 
whose  courage  no  danger  could  appal,  and 
whose  steady  and  resolute  perseverance  no  dif- 
ficulties could  overcome,  had  been  an  indignant 
spectator  of  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  colo- 
nists on  the  unfortunate  natives,,  and  had  loudly 
declaimed  against  their  inhumanity  and  oppres- 
sion. Passing  from  America  to  Spain,  he  en- 
deavoured by  every  possible  means  to  excite 
the  public  voice,  as  well  as  the  humanity  and 
compassion  of  the  court,  in  favour  of  his  op- 
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pressed  fellow-creatures.  This  benevolent  man, 
whose  name  will  ever  be  dear  to  humanity, 
omitted  nothing  that  he  thought  conducive  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  natives  of  America  from 
the  tyranny  of  their  oppressors  ;  and  represent- 
ing to  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  in  the  most  glowing 
colours,  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  Ame- 
ricans, under  the  inhuman  oppressions  of  the 
colonists,  he  left  no  stone  unturned  to  excite 
the  compassion  of  both  Spain  and  Rome  in  be- 
half of  those  unfortunate  sufferers  ;  and  to  rouse 
the  thunders  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Spanish  court,  against  those 
Christian  tyrants  and  butchers  of  the  human 
species.  The  colonists,  on  their  part,  were  not 
inactive.  They  represented  the  natives  as  an 
inferior  race  of  beings,  born  for  slavery,  and 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  This  degradation  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, from  the  rank  of  rational  beings,  was, 
however,  universally  exploded  and  condemned 
by  the  decision  of  Rome  and  Spain,  where  the 
public  indignation  was  roused  against  the  inhu- 
manity of  the  colonial  tyrants.  Father  de  las 
Casas,  and  other  friends  of  humanity,  Were  in- 
defatigable in  their  efforts ;  and  it  is  a  pleasing 
object  of  contemplation  to  see  Spanish  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  sixteenth  century  stand  forth  the 
avowed  advocates  and  assertors  of  the  rational 
and  inalienable  rights  of  mankind.  The  court 
of  Spain  interested  itself  warmly  in  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  Americans,  and  resolved  to  take 
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effective  measures  for  putting  an  end  to  the  dis- 
orders which  prevailed  in  the  colonies.  The 
colonists,  on  their  part,  finding  their  cause 
daily  losing  ground,  and  seeing  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  anathemas  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
the  effective  resentment  of  the  mother  country, 
took  a  new  ground,  and  discovered  a  post  which 
they  supposed,  and  which  actually  proved,  in 
some  degree,  impregnable.  They  represented 
the  necessity  of  having  hands  to  cultivate  the 
new  settlements,  and  to  work  the  mines,  with- 
out which  they  must  be  abandoned,  and  all 
hopes  of  drawing  any  advantage  from  the  dis- 
covery and  conquest  of  those  rich  countries  be 
for  ever  extinguished  ;  and  they  represented  the 
natives  as  an  indolent  race,  whom  no  wages,  no 
rewards  could  induce  to  work,  and  whom  no- 
thing but  absolute  compulsion  could  oblige  to 
apply  to  any  kind  of  useful  labour.  This  repre- 
sentation indeed  was  not  untrue.  Their  indolent 
and  inactive  life  had  rendered  them  equally  un- 
able and  unwilling  to  apply  to  any  kind  of  labour. 
Unaccustomed  as  they  had  ever  been  to  the  ele- 
gancies and  luxuries  of  civilised  life,  and  igno- 
rant of  their  use,  they  could  not  suppose  them 
worth  the  trouble  of  acquisition,  and  were  asto- 
nished that  the  Europeans  should  either  work 
themselves,  or  desire  others  to  labour,  for  the 
possession  of  things  not  immediately  necessary 
for  their  support.  Gold  and  silver  were  things 
of  no  value  among  them  ;  they  had  never  made 
use  of  these  metals,  except  such  pieces  as  they 
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had  accidentally  found,  and  used  merely  as 
ornaments;  and  they  could  not  conceive  by 
what  infatuation  the  Spaniards  could  be  induced 
to  ransack  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  esta- 
blish a  system  of  laborious  employment  for  the 
acquisition  of  those  metals,  which  appeared  to 
them  of  so  little  use,  and  which  they  could  do 
so  well  without.  It  is  very  evident,  that  men  of 
such  ideas,  and  accustomed  to  so  simple  a  state 
of  life,  could  not  be  induced  to  labour  for  the 
sake  of  gain ;  for  it  is  an  invariable  principle  of 
human  nature  not  to  labour  for  the  acquisition  of 
any  thing  of  which  the  possession  is  esteemed  of 
no  value.  This  plea,  therefore,  of  the  colonists, 
was  unanswerable.  The  prospect  of  drawing  im- 
mense wealth  from  the  new  world  could  not 
be  abandoned.  Hands  were  necessary  to  culti- 
vate the  soil  and  work  the  mines.  The  natives 
would  not  work  for  wages  ;  nothing  but  compul- 
sory means  could  induce  them  to  employ  them- 
selves in  labour.  These  circumstances  precluded 
the  possibility  of  their  emancipation.  The  ex- 
ertions of  the  friends  of  humanity  were  rendered 
abortive,  in  regard  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  grand  object;  but  they  were  not,  however, 
without  a  beneficial  effect.  The  court  of  Spain 
seriously  studied  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  Americans ;  and  different  plans  were  formed, 
and  different  measures  adopted,  for  that  purpose. 
Every  new  regulation  relative  to  colonial  affairs 
was  favourable  to  the  cause  of  those  oppressed 
people.  As  it  was  not  possible  to  draw  any 
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advantage  from  the  mines,  unless  they  were 
wrought,  and  the  natives  would  not  work  for 
hire,  a  circumstance  which  imposed  the  neces- 
sity of  using  coercive  measures,  it  was  at  length 
determined,  that  they  should  be  freed  from  the 
tyrannical  oppression  of  their  imperious  task- 
masters, and  only  obliged  to  work  by  corvees, 
in  rotation,  and  to  receive  fixed  wages  for  the 
days  they  were  obliged  to  work.  This  was, 
indeed,  the  most  rational  method  of  gradually 
overcoming  their  habitual  indolence  and  rooted 
aversion  to  labour,  and  of  making  them  indus- 
trious and  useful  members  of  society.  At  pre- 
sent the  regulation  is,  that,  in  cases  of  necessity, 
in  mining  or  agriculture,  the  Indians  may  be 
called  out  to  work  by  corv6es  of  eighteen  days,  in 
rotation,  for  a  fixed  salary.  In  Peru  the  seventh 
part,  and  in  Mexico  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  a 
colony  may  be  called  out  at  once,  to  work  in 
rotation  at  such  mines  as  are  situated  within 
thirty  miles  of  their  residence ;  and  for  those 
corvees  they  receive  wages  to  the  amount  of 
about  2s.  3d.  sterling  per  diem,  which  does  not 
appear  contemptible  wages,  but  of  which  we 
are  not  able  to  estimate  the  intrinsic  value,  unless 
we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  comparative 
value  of  money  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  However, 
as  these  are  the  countries  where  gold  and  silver 
abound  above  all  others,  we  may  reasonably 
presume,  that  money  is  of  less  value  there  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
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Notwithstanding  the  rational  and  humane 
measures  adopted  by  the  court  of  Spain,  the 
advocates  of  American  liberty  were  not  fully 
satisfied ;  and  Father  de  las  Casas,  whose  cha- 
racter is  so  strongly  marked  by  that  determined 
resolution  which  no  opposition  can  disconcert, 
and  that  ardent  zeal  which  can  never  abandon  a 
favorite  project,  was  firmly  bent  on  trying  every 
experiment  in  order  to  accomplish  the  complete 
emancipation  of  the  natives  of  the  new  world; 
and,  in  his  zeal  for  so  good  a  cause,  unfortunately 
hit  upon  the  desperate  expedient  of  negro  slavery, 
thus  alleviating  the  miseries  of  America  by  hurl- 
ing them  upon  Africa. 

History  presents  to  the  eye  of  reason  and  hu- 
manity the  shocking  spectacle  of  an  extensive 
system  of  slavery  existing  among  the  nations  of 
antiquity.  We  have,  in  a  general  view  of  the 
social  system  of  Rome,  under  the  republican 
and  imperial  governments,  seen  the  rigorous 
treatment  of  slaves  in  the  early  ages,  and  con- 
templated with  pleasure  the  amelioration  of  their 
condition  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  and 
under  the  government  of  the  Emperors.  This 
happy  change  in  the  condition  of  slavery  pro- 
ceeded, as  already  observed,  from  a  variety  of 
causes  ;  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity  at 
length  added  its  benign  influence  to  soften  the 
condition  of  those  unfortunate  mortals,  who 
were  placed  in  that  abject  and  depressed  state. 
The  Christian  religion  was,  indeed,  peculiarly 
calculated  to  produce  this  happy  effect.  By 
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teaching  that  the  slave  and  his  master  must  ap- 
pear without  distinction  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  impartial  Judge  of  all  mankind,  it  held  out 
to  the  former  a  strong  inducement  to  a  patient 
acquiescence  in  his  condition,  while  it  inspired 
the  latter  with  sentiments  of  humanity  and  be- 
nevolence towards  those  whom  Providence  had 
thus  placed  under  his  authority.  And  although 
the  system  of  slavery  was  not  absolutely  abo- 
lished on  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  its 
hardships  were  considerably  mitigated  ;  for  cer- 
tainly no  Christian,  who  was  worthy  of  the 
name,  could  treat  his  slaves  with  unprovoked 
cruelty,  or  unnecessary  rigour.  The  subversion 
of  the  empire  by  the  northern  nations,  by  re- 
ducing the  slaves  and  their  masters  for  the  most 
part  to  the  same  state  of  villanage,  under  the 
feudal  system,  in  a  great  measure  annihilated 
the  system  of  absolute  personal  slavery,  as  it 
had  existed  among  the  Romans.  The  Turks, 
and  other  nations,  who  subverted  the  empire  of 
the  Caliphs,  again  introduced  the  Roman  cus- 
tom of  condemning  to  slavery  their  prisoners  of 
war ;  and  the  same  system  was,  by  way  of  reta- 
liation, adopted  by  the  crusaders.  After  the 
enthusiastic  frenzy  of  the  religious  wars  had 
subsided,  in  proportion  as  the  minds  of  men 
became  more  enlightened,  as  religion  became 
better  understood,  and  better  practised,  and  as 
the  advancement  of  commerce  and  civilisation 
diffused  wealth  among  the  people,  slavery  gra- 
dually disappeared,  and  the  feudal  system  itself 
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was,  by  a  concurrence  of  causes,  at  last  abo- 
lished in  several  parts  of  Europe.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  melancholy  circumstance,  that  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  in  Europe  was  so  soon  fol- 
lowed by  its  establishment  in  America.  We 
have  seen  that  various  causes  concurred,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  rendered  the  effect  inevi- 
table. In  this  life  evil  is  invariably  mixed  with 
good,  and  we  finite  creatures  are  not  able  to 
comprehend  the  designs  of  a  Providence,  in- 
finitely wise  in  permitting  those  scenes  of  misery 
which  the  world  so  abundantly  displays.  Slavery 
is  a  bitter  cup,  and  we  see  what  multitudes 
of  mankind  have  been  compelled  to  drink  it, 
which  naturally  gives  rise  to  this  question: — 
What  right  can  be  claimed  by  man  to  exercise 
this  tyranny  over  man,  his  fellow-creature?  To 
Christians  this  is  a  question  of  the  most  serious 
importance,  which  they  ought  to  endeavour  to 
answer  to  their  own  consciences,  as  they  believe 
that  it  must  one  day  be  answered  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  eternal  Judge,  whose  integrity 
all  the  gold  and  silver  brought  from  the  mines 
of  America  cannot  bribe,  whose  omniscience  no 
cunning  can  elude,  and  whose  omnipotence  no 
power  can  resist. 

Nothing  but  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  rendered  the  establishment  of  the  slave- 
trade  absolutely  necessary,  could  have  given  a 
sanction  to  its  existence.  Father  de  las  Casas, 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  other  illustrious  advocates 
of  American  liberty,  had  undoubtedly  the  best 
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intention  in  projecting  and  promoting  the  sys- 
tem of  negro  slavery.  If  the  natives  of  America 
could  have  been  by  any  rewards  induced  to 
apply  themselves  to  labour,  the  humanity  and 
justice  of  the  court  of  Spain  would  have  put 
them  on  the  footing  of  European  labourers,  and 
the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa  would 
never  have  been  thought  of;  but  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  their  unconquerable  aversion  to 
labour  could  not  be  diminished,  and  that  the 
compulsion  necessary  to  oblige  them  to  work 
was  likely  to  entirely  exterminate  the  whole 
race.  The  projectors  of  the  slave-trade,  who 
were  undoubtedly  humane  and  benevolent  men, 
imagined  that,  by  importing  from  Africa  a  num- 
ber of  slaves,  taken  prisoners  in  the  wars  which 
frequently  took  place  among  the  savage  nations 
of  that  continent,  or  such  as  were  malefactors, 
convicted  of  crimes  against  society,  they  might 
make  useful  labourers  of  many  on  whom  the 
punishment  of  death  or  slavery  would  otherwise 
be  inflicted  in  Africa,  in  consequence  of  martial 
law  or  judicial  sentence.  They  might  also,  with 
no  small  probability  of  conjecture,  imagine  that 
slaves  procured  from  a  distant  country,  and 
purchased  at  a  great  expense,  would  be  better 
treated  and  taken  care  of  by  their  interested 
masters  than  the  unfortunate  natives,  whose  lives 
appeared  of  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  colo- 
nists. It  was  also  considered,  that  the  negroes 
had  not  that  rooted  aversion  to  labour  which  so 
strongly  characterised  the  natives  of  the  new 
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continent,  and  that  their  robust  constitutions, 
and  the  strongly  compacted  frame  of  their  bo- 
dies, rendered  them  capable  of  undergoing 
those  labours  and  fatigues  which  threatened  the 
extirpation  of  the  whole  race  of  the  natives  of 
America.  To  all  these  considerations  there 
might,  perhaps,  be  added,  the  expectation  that 
the  introduction  of  a  number  of  robust  slaves 
into  the  colonies  would  in  time  be  productive  of 
a  race  of  active  and  industrious  labourers,  and 
that,  in  two  or  three  generations,  the  Americans, 
becoming  accustomed  to  a  civilised  life,  and 
acquainted  with  its  conveniences,  would  gra- 
dually lose  their  aversion  to  employment,  which 
has,  indeed,  been  in  some  degree  the  case,  and 
that  the  necessity  of  slavery  would  in  time  be 
superseded  by  the  increase  of  voluntary  labour- 
ers. These  considerations  might,  and  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  did,  present  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  the  first  projectors  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  sufficiently  evince  the  rectitude  of 
their  intentions.  The  consequences,  it  is  true, 
have  been  in  many  respects  shocking  to  hu- 
manity, but  these  they  did  not,  and  indeed 
could  not,  foresee.  Man  is  liable  to  error ;  and 
some  men  are  so  circumstanced,  that  the  slight- 
est mistake  in  their  conduct  cannot  fail  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  fatal  consequences,  either  to 
themselves  or  to  others  ;  a  condition  too  hard  for 
a  finite  capacity  :  yet,  if  we  carefully  peruse  the 
history  of  mankind,  or  extend  our  observations 
abroad  in  the  world,  we  may  easily  perceive  that 
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many  persons  are  placed  in  such  a  situation, 
among  whom  the  first  projectors  of  the  slave- 
trade  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  numbered. 

It  was  indeed  impossible  that  the  persons 
who  planned  the  system  of  negro  slavery,  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  humanity  in 
America,  should  foresee  in  their  full  extent  the 
calamities,  which  their  project  would  bring  upon 
the  people  of  Africa,  It  was  computed  by  M. 
TAbbe  Raynal,  that  between  eight  and  nine 
millions  of  negroes  had  been  imported  into 
the  American  colonies,  and  that  one  million 
and  a  half  did  not  then  remain.  If  this  calcula- 
tion be  just,  or  nearly  so,  it  exhibits  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  human  species,  of  which  the  history 
of  mankind  affords  few  examples,  and  which 
must  proceed  from  a  series  of  sufferings  shock- 
ing to  humanity.  It  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  change  of  climate,  for  the  countries  from 
whence  the  negroes  are  brought  are  situated 
within  the  torrid  zone,  and  in  the  same  climate 
as  most  of  the  American  settlements  into  which 
they  are  imported ;  and,  excepting  Batavia, 
scarcely  any  countries  can  be  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  where  the  air  is  more  sultry 
and  insalubrious  than  in  Negroland  and  Guinea. 
This  singular  and  shocking  destruction  of  the 
unhappy  Africans  may  therefore,  without  doubt, 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  their  violent  separation 
from  their  country  and  their  connexions,  and 
that  depression  of  spirits  inseparable  from  a  state 
of  slavery. 
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That  horrid  and  unchristian  traffic,  which 
must  be  detestable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
ought  to  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  man,  was  not,  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  re- 
garded with  that  general  attention  and  abhor- 
rence which  might  have  been  expected  to  result 
from  a  practice  so  contrary  to  the  mild  principles 
of  modern  manners,  as  well  as  to  the  benevolent 
precepts  of  the  gospel.  The  first  public  at- 
tempt made  to  procure  its  abolition  originated 
with  the  quakers  in  America;  and  in  Great  Bri- 
tain the  same  benevolent  society  also  took  the 
lead  in  that  holy  cause,  by  presenting  a  petition 
to  parliament  in  favour  of  the  oppressed  Afri- 
cans. The  cause  soon  became  extremely  popu- 
lar: a  number  of  pamphlets  were  published, 
and  some  of  the  ablest  pens  in  the  kingdom  were 
exercised  on  the  subject.  Several  learned  and 
pious  divines  advocated  it  from  the  pulpit,  as 
well  as  from  the  press;  and  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  from  the  two  Univer- 
sities, and  from  several  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  and  corporations  of  England. 

Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Sir  William 
Dolben,  were  the  first  British  senators  that 
brought  the  cause  of  the  negroes  before  parlia- 
ment, on  the  9th  of  May,  1788.  During  the 
session,  several  acts  were  passed  tending  to  re- 
move some  of  the  greatest  hardships  attending 
the  transport  of  slaves.  From  this  time  the 
abolition  of  negro  slavery  was  a  principal  object 
amongst  the  philanthropists  of  Great  Britain, 
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and  in  almost  every  session  of  parliament  acts 
were  passed  tending  to  this  benevolent  purpose. 
The  cause  of  the  injured  Africans  was  supported 
by  all  the  eloquence  of  those  celebrated  orators 
Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Wilberforce,  with  others 
too  numerous  to  mention,  and  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Fox  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  this  great  measure,  as  to  impel  him  to 
declare  that  if,  after  a  service  of  forty  years  in 
parliament,  he  could  be  so  fortunate  as  to  ac- 
complish the  abolition  of  this  abominable  traffic, 
he  should  retire  from  public  life  in  joyful 
triumph.  Blessed  be  the  men,  and  honoured 
be  their  names,  who  stand  forth  the  champions 
of  justice,  religion,  and  humanity! 

But  if  the  measure  was  strongly  supported,  it 
was  also  long  and  vigorously  opposed.  The 
friends  of  the  Africans,  however,  persevered 
with  unabated  assiduity  and  ardour.  The  ma- 
jorities against  the  abolition  were  gradually  di- 
minished, and  at  length  were  arranged  on  the 
other  side;  and  in  the  year  1806,  this  humane 
measure  was  carried  through  both  houses  of 
parliament  by  great  majorities.  The  concluding 
step  was  an  address  from  both  houses  to  the 
king,  beseeching  him  to  take  such  measures  as 
might  appear  most  effectual  for  obtaining,  by 
negotiation,  the  concurrence  of  foreign  powers 
in  the  abolition  of  this  iniquitous  traffic,  and  the 
execution  of  the  regulations  adopted  for  that 
purpose.  These  measures  were  accordingly  pur- 
,sued,  and  at  the  general  peace  in  1814,  the 
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abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  acceded  to  by 
the  contracting  powers.  But  although  this  un- 
christian traffic  be  condemned  by  their  respective 
governments,  many  subjects  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  show  an  extreme  reluctance  to 
abandon  such  a  source  of  gain ;  and  did  not  the 
English  cruisers  check  their  activity,  there  is 
too  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  slave  trade 
would  be  still  carried  on  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
it  was  formerly.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  reli- 
gion, justice,  and  humanity,  can  exert  but  a 
feeble  influence  on  the  conscience,  when  it  is 
hardened  by  considerations  of  interest. 

While  the  consideration  of  the  slave  trade 
was  occupying  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  the  world 
was  astonished  by  a  novel  phenomenon — the 
rise  of  a  negro  empire  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
Amidst  the  commotions  which  sprung  from  the 
French  revolution,  the  people  of  colour  in  His- 
paniola,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  West 
India  islands,  expelled  the  whites,  under  whose 
oppression  they  had  long  groaned,  and  casting 
off  the  yoke  of  France,  erected,  after  a  bloody 
contest,  an  independent  republic,  under  the  name 
of  Hayti,  the  original  appellation  of  the  country 
before  its  discovery  by  Columbus.  The  Hay- 
tians  have  completely  invalidated  the  arguments 
of  those  who  have  long  affected  to  represent  the 
negroes  as  an  inferior  race  of  beings,  below  the 
common  scale  of  humanity;  for  their  progress  in 
politics,  commerce,  letters,  and  arts,  promises  to 
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give  them  an  honourable  rank  amongst  civilised 
nations. 

It  is  yet  to  be  lamented  that  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  has  proceeded  no  further  than  the 
severe  prohibition  of  fresh  importations,  and  that 
some  millions  of  unfortunate  Africans,  with  their 
posterity,  are  yet  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  Ame- 
rica and  the  islands.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and 
may  indeed  be  confidently  expected,  that  slavery 
will  be  gradually  abolished  in  the  new  world, 
as  it  has  been  in  Europe,  and  that  in  process  of 
time  the  circumstances  of  the  transatlantic  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  will  undergo  such  a  change,  as 
will  completely  invalidate  every  argument  for 
its  continuance  that  can  be  grounded  on  the 
plea  of  necessity,  or  even  of  political  or  com- 
mercial interest.  Every  friend  of  humanity 
must  ardently  wish  for  the  arrival  of  that  happy 
and  glorious  moment. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  those  reflections,  on 
so  interesting  a  subject  of  human  history  as  the 
slave-trade,  will  not  seem  tedious  to  you;  and  I 
am  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  native  bene- 
volence of  your  heart,  to  believe  that  you  will 
contemplate  with  pleasure  every  probability  of 
its  future  complete  abolition.  Joining,  there- 
fore, with  you  in  every  sentiment  on  that  sub- 
ject, 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
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LETTER  XXII. 

sin, 

WE  come  now  to  investigate  one  of  the  most 
striking  consequences  of  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, (viz.)  its  influence  on  the  prices  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  in  this  and  the  other  countries 
of  Europe. 

The  discovery  of  America  is  one  of  those  im- 
portant events  which  have  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary and  lasting  change  in  the  system  of  hu- 
man affairs.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that 
this  remarkable  event  soon  excited  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  adventure  before  unknown,  and 
produced  a  system  of  colonisation,  with  which 
the  world  had  long  been  unacquainted ;  and 
that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  new  system  of  slavery 
which  humanity  must  deplore  and  abhor,  al- 
though it  cannot,  perhaps,  without  great  diffi- 
culty, nor  without  waiting  for  a  favourable  co- 
incidence of  circumstances,  now  be  abolished. 
American  agriculture  has  also  rendered  cheap 
and  plentiful  a  number  of  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  life,  which  before  were  exceedingly 
scarce  and  dear;  and  introduced  many  others 
before  wholly  unknown.  The  sugar-cane  had 
been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial,  in  some 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  sugar  was  one  of 
those  articles  of  luxury  with  which  the  traffic  of 
the  port  of  Alexandria  supplied  Rome  and  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  Sugar  was  known  to  the 
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Romans  by  the  name  of  Saccharum,  but  was 
very  scarce  and  dear,  and  used  only  in  medicine, 
or  at  the  tables  of  the  opulent.  The  cultivation 
of  the  sugar-cane  was  introduced  into  Sicily 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  From 
Sicily  it  was  brought  into  the  southern  provinces 
of  Spain.  From  thence  it  was  carried  into  Ma- 
deira and  the  Canaries,  and  from  those  islands 
into  America,  where  the  soil  and  climate  were 
found  so  favourable  to  the  production  of  that 
article  of  commerce,  that  it  became  a  staple 
commodity  in  several  of  the  colonies.  Coffee, 
a  native  of  Abyssinia,  had  at  an  early  period 
been  transplanted  into  Arabia;  and,  like  sugar, 
constituted  an  article  of  the  Alexandrian  com- 
merce, but  was  little  known  in  ancient  Europe. 
This  was  also  introduced  into  America,  where 
it  prospered  exceedingly ;  and  the  profits  arising 
from  these  two  articles  inciting  the  colonists  to 
an  extensive  cultivation  of  them,  the  quantities 
imported  into  Europe  rendered  them  cheap  and 
plentiful.  Tobacco  was  also  unknown  in  these 
parts  of  the  world  until  it  was  introduced  into 
England  by  Captain  Lane,  who  brought  back 
some  persons  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to 
make  a  settlement  in  Virginia.  This,  like  sugar, 
is  now  become  an  article  of  common  use. 

The  introduction  of  many  articles  of  luxury, 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as 
the  bringing  into  common  use  many  others, 
which,  by  reason  of  their  scarceness  and  enor- 
mous price,  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  great 
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•&\i&  wealthy  among  the  ancients,  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  most  important  alteration  produced  in 
•the  commercial  and  social  system  of  Europe  by 
the  discovery  and  colonisation  of  the  new  world. 
The  vast  and  continual  influx  of  gold  and  silver 
from  the  American  mines  into  Europe,  by  ren- 
dering those  metals  beyond  all  comparison  more 
plentiful  than  formerly,  and  consequently  dimi-' 
rushing  their  value,  advanced  the  prices  of  every 
kind  of  European  produce,  and,  in  general,  of 
every  kind  of  property.  This  extraordinary  ad- 
vancement of  the  value  of  European  property, 
which,  after  the  importation  of  American  wealth 
had  begun  to  take  place,  was  soon  augmented  in 
a  three  or  fourfold,  and  at  last,  in  many  instances, 
in  a  more  than  a  tenfold  proportion,  is  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic,  which,  in  this  respect,  di- 
stinguishes the  discovery  of  the  new  world  above 
every  other  event  which  has  ever  happened.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  very  remarkable  ad- 
vancement in  the  prices  of  provisions,  &c.  had, 
except  in  seasons  of  extreme  scarcity,  taken 
place  during  several  centuries,  although  some 
small  and  gradual  augmentation  be  perceptible, 
in  proportion  as  civilisation  increased,  and  com- 
merce was  more  extended.  The  augmentation, 
however,  and  diffusion  of  wealth,  had  proceeded 
so  slowly  in  Europe,  before  the  influx  of'gold  and 
silver  from  America  had  begun  to  produce  its 
effects  on  the  commercial  system,  that  so  late  as 
A.  D.  1531,  when  the  conquest  of  Peru  was  not 
completed,  and  that  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  of 
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Terra-Firma,  and  other  rich  countries,  so  re- 
cently accomplished,  as  not  yet  to  have  poured 
any  considerable  quantity  of  their  wealth  into 
Europe,  a  great  feast  being  held  at  Ely-house, 
London,  Mr.  Pennant  gives  us  the  following  bill 
of  fare,  viz. 

I.     s.    d. 
24  Beeves  or  bullocks,  at  .  1     6     8    each 

1  Ox,  from  the  shambles  .140 
100  Fat  sheep,  at     .      .      .  0     2  10   each. 
51  Large  calves,  at      .      .048    each. 
Best  pullets     ...      .  0     0     £i  apiece. 
Common  pullets  .  .      .002    apiece. 
Pigeons,  37  doz.  at .      .008    per  doz. 
Larks,  350  doz.  at  .      .005    ditto. 
Minutiae  omitted. 

This  feast  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Queen,  Catharine  of 
Arragon;  and  Mr.  Pennant  has,  in  his  history 
of  London,  favoured  us  with  the  bill  of  expenses, 
which  to  us,  at  this  time,,  would  seem  almost  in- 
credible, if  we  were  not  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  produced  so  extraordi- 
nary a  change  since  that  time.  The  same  author 
also  informs  us,  that  A.  D.  1536,  the  mills  be- 
longing to  the  Priory  of  Bermondsey  were  let 
for  61.  which  was  the  estimated  value  of  18  quar- 
ters of  good  wheat,  i.  e.  6s.  Sd.  per  quarter. 
Without,  however,  entering  into  tedious  details, 
it  suffices  to  observe,  that  a  great  number  of  au- 
thentic historical  documents  exist,  both  in  this 
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and  other  countries,  which  show  the  little 'value 
of  landed  property  and  its  produce,  in  Europe, 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  its  slow  advance- 
ment, until  the  discovery  and  colonisation  of 
the  new  world  had  taken  place ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  before  the 
American  mines  had  begun  to  pour  their  wealth 
into  the  old  world. 

The  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  in  different 
ages,  and  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  is  a 
curious  and  interesting,  but  in  some  respects  a 
difficult  subject  of  investigation.  It  appears 
that  those  metals  were  used  as  a  medium  of 
commerce  so  early  as  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
and  that  they  served  as  ornamental  articles  of 
dress,  in  a  period  little  less  remote ;  and  in- 
deed, although  we  have  no  authentic  informa- 
tion relative  to  this  particular,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  gold  and  silver  were  used  as  orna- 
ments before  they  were  established  as  a  medium 
of  commerce,  and  the  standard  whereby  to  esti- 
mate the  comparative  value  of  other  articles. 
We  may  collect  from  sacred  history,  that  gold 
and  silver,  as  well  as  divers  kinds  of  precious 
stones,  were  sufficiently  plentiful  in  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  the  egress  of  the  Israelites ;  for  the 
valuable  offerings  of  the  people,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tabernacle,  with  all  the  rich  materials 
of  which  that  structure  was  composed,  as  well 
as  those  used  for  the  High  Priest's  garments? 
and  in  the  whole  apparatus  of  religion,  were  fur- 
nished out  of  those  treasures  which  they  had 
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carrietl  out  of  that  country;  «for  no  other  chan-* 
nelcan  be  discovered,  or  even  with  any  appear- 
ance of  probability  imagined,  by  which  the  Is- 
raelites could  at  that  period  be  supplied  with 
such  plenty  of  those  valuable  commodities;  for 
they  had  not  then  obtained  any  wealth  by  the 
plunder  of  enemies;  the  spoils  of  Midian  being 
the  first  considerable  acquisition  of  this  kind 
after  their  departure  from  Egypt;  and  the  Mi- 
dianitish  war  was  an  event  posterior  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  tabernacle.  In  regard  to  com- 
merce, there  is  nowhere  any  mention  made, 
nor  the  least  appearance  of  any  being  carried 
on  by  the  Israelites,  whereby  they  could  have 
obtained  such  a  stock  of  valuable  materials,  so 
soon  after  their  entrance  into  the  wilderness. 
In  their  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  they 
appear  to  have  sometimes  made  a  considerable 
booty;  but  it  is  not  until  the  reign  of  David 
that  we  observe  that  profusion  of  wealth,  which 
seems  astonishing  in  a  period  of  such  remote 
antiquity.  And  the  abundance  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver which  Jerusalem  displayed  in  the  succeeding 
reign  of  Solomon  has  staggered  the  credulity  of 
some  readers  of  the  Jewish  history.  It  appears, 
however,  that  those  metals  were  at  that  time 
very  plentiful  in  Egypt,  and  several  countries  of 
Asia.  The  history  of  David's  wars  and  con- 
quests makes  it  appear  that  very  considerable 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  had,  by  some 
means,  been  introduced  into  the  countries  situated 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Levant  Sea; 
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and  it  seems  that  this  influx  of  wealth  must  (as 
has  already  been  observed  in  speaking  of  the 
commerce  of  the  ancient  world)  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  the  effect  of  the  trade  carried  on 
by  the  Tyrians  and  Egyptians  with  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  globe.  The  commer- 
cial connexions  between  Solomon  and  the  Ty- 
rians, with  the  wealth  they  produced,  have  also 
been  already  noticed;  and  it  appears  from  both 
sacred  and  profane  history,  that  there  was  an 
abundance  of  both  gold  and  silver  in  Egypt,  in 
the  western  parts  of  Asia  on  this  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  in  Assyria  and  Chaldea,  before  the 
conquest  of  Sardis  and  Babylon  had  transferred 
a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  those  countries  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians,  who,  before  that  pe- 
riod, do  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  great 
riches,  and  only  then  emerged  from  poverty  and 
obscurity  to  wealth  and  eminence.  No  histori- 
cal documents,  however,  exist,  which  can  give 
us  any  certain  information  by  what  channels 
those  vast  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  had  en- 
tered into  the  countries  just  mentioned,  and  we 
are  equally  left  in  the  dark  respecting  the  parts 
from  whence  those  riches  were  brought,  as  there 
cannot  be  found  in  history,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  sacred  or  profane,  the  least  hint  that 
any  mines  of  those  metals  existed  in  any  of  those 
countries;  nor  does  history  inform  us  in  what 
part  of  the  world  they  were  found.  In  this,  as 
in  many  other  historical  subjects,  we  are  entirely 
left  to  conjecture;  and  the  most  probable  con- 
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jecture  is,  that  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  ancient 
world  was  the  produce  of  Africa,  where  those 
metals,  especially  gold,  are  known  to  abound, 
both  in  the  interior  and  the  eastern  parts;  espe- 
cially in  Monomopata,  Monoemugi,  and  Sofala, 
which  last  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  land  of 
Ophir,  to  which  Solomon's  fleets  used  to  sail; 
although  others,  with  less  probability,  suppose 
it  to  have  been  the  island  of  Ceylon,  or  some 
other  part  of  India,  or  the  oriental  islands.  In 
whatever  parts  of  Africa  or  Asia  these  metals 
were  found,  it  is,  however,  highly  probable  that 
they  were  introduced  into  Egypt,  and  the  west- 
ern parts  of  Asia,  by  the  Arabian,  Egyptian,  and 
Tyrian  merchants.  The  Egyptians  especially 
might  bring  a  considerable  part  of  them  by  their 
caravans,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  used  to 
travel  into  Ethiopia,  under  which  name  all  the 
interior  and  southern  parts  of  Africa  were  for- 
merly comprehended;  as  the  Ethiopian  cara- 
vans in  like  manner  traded  into  Egypt.  In  the 
flourishing  ages  of  Greece,  gold  and  silver  began 
to  be  plentifully  introduced  into  that  country, 
particularly  after  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
Alexander,  which  caused  the  wealth  of  that  em- 
pire to  circulate  westward.  All  this  while  Rome 
was  exceedingly  poor,  and  her  warlike  citizens 
possessed  a  very  small  quantity  of  those  valuable 
metals,  until  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
Grecian  kingdoms  of  Asia,  caused  the  riches 
of  the  east  to  flow  into  her  bosom.  After  the 
Goths,  and  other  northern  nations,  began  to 
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imike  successful  inroads  into  the  Roman  empire, 
the  plunder  of  its  provinces  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  part  of  its  riches,  and  gold  and  silver, 
with  which  they  had  before  been  almost  wholly 
unacquainted,  began,  by  those  predatory  wars, 
to  be  introduced  among  them.  After  the  total 
subversion  of  the  western  empire,  those  riches 
which  Rome  had  accumulated  by  so  many  cen- 
turies of  successful  rapine  were  by  degrees  dif- 
fusedover  allEurope,and  the  precious  metals  were 
introduced  into  the  regions  of  the  north.  The 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  which,  as  history 
informs  us,  was  displayed  with  profusion,  in  the 
palaces,  the  dress,  the  arms,  &c.  of  the  ancients, 
seems  astonishing,  and  almost  incredible  to  mo- 
dern readers;  and  a  person  who  examines  the 
subject  only  in  a  superficial  manner  is  ready  to 
ask  this  question — What  is  become  of  that  im- 
mense quantity  of  those  metals  which  was  dis- 
played in  certain  countries ;  for  example,  in 
Jerusalem  and  Judah,  in  ancient  times ;  and 
why  do  we  not  see  the  same  profusion  of  them 
in  the  present  age,  especially  as  the  mines  of 
America  have  produced  such  abundance?  The 
question  is  not  of  a  difficult  solution,  and  the 
answer  is  obvious.  In  the  ages  of  antiquity 
gold  and  silver  were  not  so  extensively  diffused, 
nor  so  generally  circulated  as  at  present.  In  the 
times  here  under  consideration,  and  in  the  coun- 
tries of  which  our  histories  treat,  wealth  was 
concentrated  within  a  contracted  circle.  Egypt, 
and  that  small  district  of  Asia  which  extended 
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from  the  Levant  sea,  and  the  Grecian  Archipe- 
lago, to  the  Euphrates,  with  Assyria  and  Chal- 
dea,  were  the  only  countries  where  history, 
either  sacred  or  profane,  mentions  any  such 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver.  These  metals  had1 
not  then  circulated  any  farther  from  the  coun- 
tries where  they  were  produced,  and  they  were 
lodged  in  a  few  hands.  They  remained  chiefly 
among  the  princes  and  grandees.  Commerce 
had  not  at  that  period  branched  out  into  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  ramifications  to  disseminate 
them  among  the  people  at  large.  This  is  the 
reason  why  such  a  profusion  of  them  was  seen 
in  some  particular  places,  and  with  some  parti- 
cular persons.  We  read  of  the  importation  of 
these  metals  into  the  Israeli  tish  dominions  by 
Solomon's  fleets;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  trade  was  monopolized  by  the  crown;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  display  of 
wealth  in  Jerusalem,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
so  great  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  was  in 
circulation  among  the  farmers,  tradesmen,  and 
mechanics  of  Israel,  as  among  those  of  several 
European  countries;  nor  that  the  whole  quan- 
tity accumulated  in  Solomon's  kingdom  would 
bear  any  comparison  with  the  amount  of  the 
circulating  cash  of  England  or  France.  Thej 
wealth  then  accumulated  in  one  narrow  corner* 
was  afterwards  dispersed  among  the  Persians,, 
then  among  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  next} 
among  the  Romans;  and  at  last  throughout  all; 
Europe,  where  no  gold  or .  silver  had  been 
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seminated  before.  The  treasures,  which  ap- 
peared immense  when  concentrated  within  a 
narrow  space,  became  small  when  divided  into 
so  many  portions,  and  dispersed  into  so  many 
countries;  and  this  circumstance  made  gold 
and  silver  extremely  scarce,  which  had  seemed 
so  plentiful  at  a  far  more  early  period.  Gold 
was,  indeed,  so  scarce,  that  none  was  ever  coined 
in  England  before  the  eighteenth  year  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  A.  D.  1345;  nor  any  silver  but 
pennies,  halfpence,  and  farthings.  It  must, 
however,  in  all  calculations  of  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, be  observed,  that  the  Norman  pound  was 
a  pound  weight  of  silver,  according  to  Bishop 
Fleet  wood,  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  and  others;  and 
Mr.  Felke  says,  that  this  Norman  pound  was 
equivalent  to  2/.  18s.  Id.;  and  as  the  pound  of 
twelve  ounces  troy  was  coined  into  twenty  shil- 
lings, therefore  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  Norman 
shilling  was  almost  three  times  as  much  as  one 
of  our  shillings,  and  amounted  to  %s.  I0|d;  and, 
A.  D.  1846,  the  Norman  pound  was  reduced 
to  ten  ounces  troy.  In  the  times  of  the  Norman 
kings,  before  Edward  III.  the  only  gold  coins  in 
this,  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  country  of  Eu- 
rope, were  the  Byzants  of  Constantinople.  The 
fluctuation  in  the  value  of  coins  renders  the 
computation  of  the  value  of  property,  in  former 
ages,  somewhat  more  difficult  and  uncertain ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  prices  of  the  different 
articles  of  European  produce  had  advanced  very 
slowly,  and  that  gold  and  silver  continued  ex- 
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tremely  scarce  until  the  mines  of  the  new  world 
were  opened.  The  abundant  display  of  those 
metals,  while  they  were  confined  to  Egypt  and 
the  western  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  scarcity  t)f 
them  after  they  were  dispersed  into  so  many 
different  countries,  show  that  the  produce  of  the 
mines,  in  what  parts  soever  they  were  situated, 
had  not  been  sufficiently  plentiful  to  counter- 
balance the  effects  of  their  extensive  dissemi- 
nation, or  else  that  commerce  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently active  and  flourishing  to  create  a  co- 
pious influx  of  them  from  the  countries  where  they 
were  produced.  Both  these  causes  might  con- 
cur to  produce  that  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver 
which  continued  so  long  in  Europe.  A  third 
cause  might  also  co-operate  in  producing  this 
scarcity,  beside  the  extensive  dissemination  of 
those  metals,  and  the  inadequacy  of  their  pro- 
duction or  influx  to  its  supply.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  doubted,  that  great  quantities  of  treasure 
bad  been  buried  in  the  times  of  those  predatory 
wars,  conquests,  and  violent  revolutions,  which 
so  frequently  agitated  the  ancient  world;  and 
consequently  a  considerable  part  of  the  gold 
and  silver,  so  profusely  displayed  in  the  early 
periods  of  antiquity,  had  perhaps  wholly  dis- 
appeared. 

The  discovery  of  America,  and  the  opening 
of  her  mines,  had  an  almost  magical  effect  on 
the  commercial  and  social  system  of  Europe. 
The  influx  of  American  wealth  into  Spain  and 
Portugal,  which  from  thence  was,  by  innume- 
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rable  channels  of  commerce,  rapidly  circulated 
into  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  produced 
an  immediate  diminution  in  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  a  proportionate  advance  in  that 
of  European  produce.  In  order  to  make  an  es- 
timate of  the  increased  quantity  of  those  metals 
in  Europe,  since  the  opening  of  the  American 
mines,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  Dr. 
Robertson,  an  accurate  as  well  as  elegant  hi- 
storian, says,  that,  according  to  a  moderate  com- 
putation, the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  im- 
ported into  Spain  from  America  amounts,  on 
an  annual  average,  from  A.  D.  1492,  to  A.  D. 
1775,  to  the  sum  of  four  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  which,  during  that  space  of  time,  makes 
1132,000,000/.  sterling;  and  that,  if  we  make 
a  calculation  of  the  quantity  fraudulently  intro- 
duced, we  may  compute  the  whole  quantity  of 
those  metals  imported  into  Spain  from  her  colo- 
nies at  no  less  a  sum  than  two  thousand  mil- 
lions. The  Abbe  Raynal  also  asserts,  that  dur- 
ing the  period  which  had  elapsed  from  the  dis- 
covery of  Brasil,  to  A.  D.  1756,  an  hundred 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  in  gold,  had  been 
imported  into  Lisbon  from  that  colony.  The 
same  author  also,  in  giving  an  example  of  the 
dispersion  of  those  metals  by  commerce,  says, 
that  notwithstanding  this  influx  of  gold  into 
Portugal,  the  circulating  cash  of  that  kingdom, 
according  to  the  most  accurate  calculation, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  8#3,333/.  sterling : 
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and  that  the  national  debt  was,  at  the  same  time, 
166*,666/,  sterling.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed that  such  calculations  are  exact — that  is 
impossible  in  the  nature  of  things ;  but  they 
may,  and  no  doubt  are,  sufficiently  accurate  to, 
enable  us  to  make  a  rough  estimate,  not  only  of/ 
the  vast  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  brought  into 
circulation,  since  the  opening  of  the  American 
mines,  but  also  of  the  powers  of  industry  ex- 
erted in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com-, 
merce,  to  attract  the  wealth  of  foreign  coun- 
tries; for  it  is  certain  that  a  far  greater  part  of 
the  wealth  imported  into  Spain  and  Portugal  is- 
lodged  in  England,  France,  and  Holland,  than 
in  the  countries  into  which  it  is  first  brought. 

The  influx  of  American  wealth  into  the  old 
world  has  also  been  productive  of  some  altera- 
tion in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
mines  of  the  new  world  producing  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  me- 
tal This  alteration  is,  therefore,  the  most  ob- 
servable in  those  parts  of  the  world  which  are 
the  most  influenced  by  the  American,  trade. 
The  proportional  value  of  gold  and  silver  was, 
according  to  M.  1'Abbe  Raynal,  in  ancient 
Greece,  as  one  to  thirteen.  In  Rome,  at  the 
time  of  the  extinction  of  the  republic,  as  one  to 
ten ;  and  under  the  imperial  government,  gene- 
rally as  one  to  thirteen.  In  Europe,  in  the  age 
immediately  preceding  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
as  one  to  twelve  In  Japan,  at  present,, 
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as  one  to  eight.     In  China,  as  one  to  ten.     In 
India,  as  one  to  eleven ;  then  as  one  to  twelve ; 
thirteen    or   fourteen    in    advancing   westward ; 
and  in  Spain,  and  all  the  countries  of  modern 
Europe,  as  one  to  sixteen.     This  proportional 
value  of  those  two  metals  is  likely  soon  to  un- 
dergo some  further  alteration,  since  it  appears 
that  the  production   of  gold  is  increasing,  and 
that  of  silver  considerably  on  the  decline.     When 
the   mines   of  Potosi    were    first   wrought,  one 
hundred  weight  of  ore  produced  fifty  pounds  of 
silver ;  but  at  present  the  same  quantity  of  ore 
produces  only  two  pounds,  a  very  considerable 
decrease  in  the   production    of  that  metal ;   for 
those  mines  once  produced  a  greater  quantity  of 
silver  than  all  the  world  besides,  and  it  appears 
that  they  are  now  almost  exhausted.     No  other 
mines    likely  to   counterbalance   the  failure   of 
those  of  Potosi  have  yet  been  discovered ;  but, 
perhaps,  some  such  may  yet  be  found  ;  for  min- 
ing is  the  grand  object  of  enterprise  in  the  Spa- 
nish  colonies,    although    Dr.  Smith   says,   that 
"  projects  of  mining  are  of  all  others  the  most 
ruinous  to  a  nation  or  a  settlement."     The  mines 
of  Spanish  America  are  always  the  property  of 
the  discoverer.     A  certain  extent  of  ground  is 
measured  off  to  him,  and  the  corvees  of  a  cer- 
tain   number  of   Indians,  according  to  regula- 
tions mentioned  in  speaking  on  that  subject,  are 
allotted  to  him    on    application    to  the  govern- 
ment.    Mining,  however,  is  so  expensive,  and 
its  success  so  uncertain,  that  numbers  are  ruined 
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by  those  undertakings;  and  the  production  of 
silver  seems  to  be  exceedingly  diminished. 
Gold,  on  the  contrary,  has  of  late  been  found  in 
greater  abundance  than  formerly.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century,  so  great  a  quan- 
tity of  that  metal  was  found  in  some  parts  of 
Spanish  America  as  even  to  astonish  those  who 
were  the  most  accustomed  to  contemplate  the 
rich  productions  of  those  countries.  In  a  rising 
ground  near  Pampeluna,  in  new  Granada,  a 
single  labourer  has  sometimes  collected  to  the 
amount  of  a  thousand  pesoes  in  one  day.  And 
a  late  governor  of  Santa  Fe  brought  to  Spain  a 
lump  of  pure  gold,  estimated  at  the  value  of 
7401.  sterling.  This  largest  and  finest  specimen 
ever  found  in  the  new  world  is,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Robertson,  deposited  in 
the  royal  cabinet  of  curiosities  at  Madrid.  As 
to  the  silver  produced  in  the  old  continent,  we 
know  of  no  very  considerable  mines  of  that 
metal.  The  silver  mines  of  Styria  produce  4 
quantity,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  wealth 
of  the  house  of  Austria ;  but  not  such  a  quan- 
tity as  can  make  any  very  perceptible  addition 
to  the  general  mass  of  silver  in  circulation :  and 
those  of  Kongsberg,  in  Norway,  according  to 
Mr.  Cox,  do  no  more  than  clear  the  expenses. 
Silver  mines,  undoubtedly,  exist  in  many  parts 
of  the  glo/be,  and  several  have  been  discovered 
in  different  countries,  but  few  of  them  have 
proved  worth  the  expense  of  working.  These 
circumstances,  collectively  considered,  authorise 
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a  conjecture,  that  the  production  of  gold  will 
exceed  that  of  silver ;  but  if  the  increase  in  the 
influx  of  gold  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  decrease  in  that  of  silver,  it  will,  in  process 
of  time,  somewhat  alter  their  comparative  value, 
without  making  any  alteration  in  the  relative 
value  of  money,  as  proportioned  to  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  various  articles 
of  European  property  and  produce.  In  this 
respect  the  discovery  of  America  is  a  primary 
cause  which  operates  on  the  commercial  sys- 
tem with  undiminished  activity  to  this  very  day, 
and  must  necessarily  continue  to  exert  more  or 
less  its  influence  to  the  end  of  time ;  for  if  a  pe- 
riod could  be  supposed  to  arrive,  when  all  the 
mines,  and  every  source  of  the  production  of 
American  gold  and  silver  should  be  exhausted, 
the  quantities  already  produced  and  thrown  into 
circulation,  have  given  to  navigation  and  com- 
merce an  activity,  which,  according  to  every 
probability,  will  never  cease  to  operate,  and 
produced  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  mercantile 
speculation  which  will  always  find  innumerable 
channels  of  circulation,  and  continual  opportu- 
nities of  exertion. 

The  effects  of  the  discovery  and  colonisation 
of  America  are  not  only  eminently  remarkable 
and  conspicuous  in  the  political  and  commercial 
system  of  the  world,  but  also  clearly  perceptible 
in  the  state  of  religion.  Christianity  had  suf- 
fered a  great  defalcation  of  power  and  influence 
by  the  progress  of  Mahometanism,  and  the  loss 
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of  those  rich  and  extensive  countries  which 
composed  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs.  For  these 
losses  the  Christian  interest  received  a  compensa- 
tion by  the  conversion  of  all  the  northern  na-« 
tions  of  Europe.  After  the  Turks  had  esta-* 
blished  their  empire  in  Asia,  they  carried  their 
arms  into  Europe,  and  their  attempt  being  fa- 
voured by  the  continual  dissensions  subsisting 
among  the  Christians,  and  especially  by  the  in- 
veterate animosity  between  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin churches,  they  made  gradual  encroachments 
upon  Christendom ;  until  at  last  Constantinople, 
the  impregnable  bulwark  of  Europe  against  the 
power  of  the  Caliphate,  and  afterwards  a  formi- 
dable, and  for  a  long  time  insurmountable,  ob- 
stacle to  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms,  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  those  Mahometans,  who 
at  that  time  appeared  terrible  to  all  Europe. 
The  Christian  power  and  interest  suffered  a  con- 
siderable diminution  by  the  loss  of  the  eastern 
empire,  and  those  fertile  and  flourishing  coun- 
tries of  Greece,  Macedonia,  &c.  which  then  fell 
under  the  Ottoman  dominion.  Christendom 
suffered  this  loss  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  Constantinople  being  taken  A.  D. 
1453 ;  and  towards  "the  conclusion  of  the  same 
century  received  more  than  a  tenfold  compensa- 
tion by  the  discovery  of  America,  A.  D.  1492 ; 
and  that  of  a  passage  to  India,  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  scarcely  five  years  after- 
wards. These  discoveries,  and  the  influx  of 
wealth  accompanied  with  a  proportional  in- 
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crease  of  power,  which  they  have  produced, 
have  given  to  the  Christian  nations  a  decided 
predominance  in  the  political  scale  of  the  world  ; 
and  Christianity  has  acquired  an  extension  and 
influence  which  that  system  never  before  pos- 
sessed. Indeed  the  enterprising  genius  of  the 
nations  professing  Christianity,  and  their  de- 
cided superiority,  both  in  arts  and  arms,  above 
all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  with  seve- 
ral other  circumstances  collectively  considered, 
seem  to  authorise  a  conjecture,  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  may,  perhaps,  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, be  far  more  extensively  propagated  than 
at  present.  There  are  even  some  who  imagine 
that  Christianity  will  at  last  be  the  only  esta- 
blished and  universal  religion  throughout  the 
whole  world ;  an  opinion,  which,  considering 
the  moral  and  physical  circumstances  of  man- 
kind, does  not,  however,  seem  at  present  to 
rest  on  the  basis  of  probability,  although  such 
an  event  would  be  far  less  extraordinary  than  its 
first  propagation  and  establishment. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  empjoyed  in  pro- 
jects of  discovery,  conquest,  and  colonisation, 
in  the  new  world,  which  have  been  followed  by 
consequences  so  important  and  interesting  to 
mankind  in  general,  the  Portuguese  were  not 
less  active  in  projects  of  a  similar  nature,  and  of 
almost  equal  importance.  Five  years  after  Co- 
lumbus had  discovered  America,  Vasco  di  Gama 
sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  explored 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  arrived  safely  on 
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the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  com- 
monly called  the  Malabar  coast.  After  that  suc- 
cessful voyage,  the  Portuguese  formed  a  number 
of  settlements  almost  quite  round  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  made  rich  and  extensive  conquests 
under  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  Alphonso 
d' Albuquerque,  who  took  the  city  of  Goa,  and 
conquered  the  whole  coast  of  Malabar ;  as  also 
Malacca  and  Ormus,  and  made  some  expedi- 
tions up  the  Red  Sea;  and  after  having  dis- 
played extraordinary  talents,  both  for  war  and 
government,  died  at  Goa,  A.  D.  1515;  leaving 
the  Portuguese  in  possession  of  the  whole  trade 
of  India  and  Africa,  and  of  a  commercial  empire 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  preceding  ages. 
This  vast  extent  of  dominion  and  commerce, 
which  the  Portuguese  so  rapidly  acquired,  was, 
however,  almost  as  suddenly  lost  after  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal  was  seized  on  by  Philip  the 
Second,  and  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
The  Indian  trade,  and  the  most  valuable  Por- 
tuguese settlements,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hollanders,  and  little  more  was  left  to  the  Por- 
tuguese than  the  city  and  island  of  Goa,  and 
some  of  their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Soon  after  these  great  and  important  dis- 
coveries, another  scene  of  a  quite  different  na- 
ture, but  not  of  less  importance,  began  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  Europe.  The  enormous  power  of  the 
church,  which  had,  during  so  many  ages,  been 
increasing,  began  in  many  countries  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  usurped  dominion  over  the  minds 
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and  consciences  of  men  ;  and  the  immorality,  as 
well  as  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy,  called  loudly 
for  a  reform*  Many  ecclesiastics  and  prelates 
of  the  church  were  convinced  that  some  kind 
of  reform  in  its  discipline  was  necessary,  and 
wished  for  a  general  council  to  regulate  the 
hierarchy,  and  to  rectify  those  abuses,  which, 
through  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  insi- 
nuate themselves  almost  imperceptibly  into  every 
system  of  religion,  and  every  department  of  hu- 
man affairs.  The  work  of  reformation ,  however, 
was  not  undertaken,  for  it  seldom  happens  that 
either  a  religious  or  political  community  will- 
ingly sets  about  reforming  itself,  until  it  be 
driven  to  adopt  such  a  measure  from  the 
pressure  of  some  unforeseen  cause.  This  neglect 
of  reforming  those  abuses,  which  gradually  arise 
in  religious  and  political  systems,  often  causes 
those  violent  reforms  which  produce  conse- 
quences fatal  to  those  systems,  and  subversive 
of  the  established  order  of  things.  This  was 
the  case  of  the  church  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  court  of  Rome  imagining  itself  secure  in 
the  possession  of  unlimited  authority  and  power, 
instead  of  examining  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
and  endeavouring  to  correct  abuses  which  might 
easily  have  been  rectified,  strenuously  adhered 
to  the  measure  of  crushing  every  species  of  op- 
position by  arbitrary  power  ;  and  the  work  of 
reformation,  which  might  have  been  performed 
without  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  Christen- 
dom, was  reserved  to  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of 
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a  great,  daring,  and  impetuous  spirit,  whose 
violent  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  Papal  See,  meeting  in  collision  with  the 
pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  pro- 
duced a  division,  and  effected  a  breach  in  the 
Christian  church,  which,  according  to  every 
appearance,  will  never  more  be  united.  The 
court  of  Rome  adhering  to  its  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples, resolved  to  silence  Luther  by  positive  in- 
junctions, which  he,  finding  himself  supported 
in  his  measures  by  a  numerous  and  powerful 
party,  boldly  disregarded,  and  grew  more  de- 
termined in  his  opposition,  in  proportion  as  the 
Papal  See  manifested  its  intention  to  crush  him 
by  violence.  Luther,  during  a  long  time,  pro- 
fessed his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  decisions 
of  a  general  council,  and  several  of  the  Christian 
princes  earnestly  solicited  the  Pope  to  assemble 
such  a  council,  in  order  to  restore  the  tranquil- 
lity and  unity  of  the  church.  For  some  strange 
reasons,  however,  these  solicitations  were  not 
complied  with,  and  the  calling  of  a  general  coun- 
cil was  continually  evaded,  until  at  last  the  Pope, 
at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth,  convoked  the  council  of  Trent,  A.  D. 
1545,  twenty-eight  years  after  Luther  had  erected 
the  standard  of  opposition,  when  his  party,  in 
that  long  interval  of  time,  had  acquired  strength, 
and  obtained  the  support  of  many  princes  of 
Germany,  and  other  great  personages ;  when 
numbers  of  people,  of  every  description,  ad- 
hered to  his  doctrines,  and  many  ecclesiastics 
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had  adopted  his  opinions,  and  rejected  the  au- 
thority of  the  Papal  See.  It  was  then  too  late 
to  attempt  to  make  up  the  breach  by  the  decrees 
of  a  council,  under  the  influence  of  Rome,  when 
so  considerable  a  part  of  the  church  already  re- 
jected the  Papal  authority.  If  a  general  coun- 
cil had  been  assembled  at  the  commencement 
of  those  disputes,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  every  point  might  have  been  easily  settled, 
and  the  tranquillity  and  harmony  of  the  church 
might  have  been  restored  without  difficulty. 
There  is  every  reason  to  think,  that  if  a  similar 
event  should  take  place  at  this  time  in  any  esta- 
blished church,  the  moderation  and  liberality  of 
sentiment  which  inspire  Christians  in  this  en- 
lightened age  would  prevent  those  animosities, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  arose 
among  the  opposite  parties.  That  this  is  some- 
thing more  than  conjecture  appears  from  the 
events  which  have  so  recently  taken  place  in 
France,  where  an  opposition  to  the  Papal  au- 
thority had  been  carried  to  a  greater  height,  and 
a  more  determined  hostility  to  Rome  had  been 
manifested,  than  at  the  period  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and  yet  mutual  concessions  have  made  up 
the  breach,  and  conciliated  all  differences.  If 
the  same  spirit  of  moderation  had  prevailed  at 
the  period  of  the  reformation,  abuses  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  rectified  without  producing 
a  separation  of  the  church  into  different  parties. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  present  period  are 
different  from  those  of  the  middle  of  the  six- 
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teenth  century.  At  that  time  Rome  imagined 
herself  all  powerful ;  at  present  she  has  learned 
to  make  a  just  estimate  of  her  situation,  and 
knows  that  her  power  and  influence  depend 
entirely  on  the  princes  of  her  communion ;  and 
the  sovereign  Pontiff  is  now  perfectly  convinced 
that  those  who  profess  his  religion  do  not  much 
regard  his  authority,  and  that  whatever  de- 
ference they  may  have  for  him  as  a  special 
director,  they  will  not,  in  this  enlightened  age, 
submit  to  spiritual  usurpation. 

The  effects  of  the  reformation,  like  those  of 
almost  every  other  great  event,  involved  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil,  a  combination  almost 
inseparable  from  the  present  state  of  humanity. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  obstinacy  of  the  opposite 
parties,  who,  instead  of  being  actuated  by  Chris- 
tian charity,  and  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
differences,  continually  laboured  to  widen  the 
breach,  and  render  it  irreparable,  excited  the 
most  deadly  animosities,  attended  by  the  most 
horrible  consequences.  Temporal  considerations, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  in  religious  contests,  co- 
vered themselves  with  spiritual  pretexts;  and 
whatever  might  be  the  intentions  of  some  pious 
and  disinterested  individuals  on  both  sides,  who 
were  actuated  by  a  sincere  zeal  for  what  they 
thought  to  be  the  true  religion  of  Christ,  many 
of  each  party,  while  they  made  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  purity  of  religion,  the  ostensible  object 
of  their  pursuit,  acted  from  the  impulse  of  very 
different  motives.  The  leading  members  of  the 
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reformation  were  desirous  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  Rome,  while  that  court  was  resolved  to  use 
every  violent  method  to  reduce  them  to  subjec- 
tion.    From   this   intemperance   of  party  zeal, 
stimulated    by    avarice    and    ambition,    conse- 
quences    shocking     to     retrospection     ensued. 
Rome  thundered  out  her  anathemas,  and  kin- 
dled the  flames  of  persecution,  in  order  to  ex- 
tirpate, or  at  least  to  reduce  to  subjection  those 
who  opposed  her  authority ;  and  the  reformed 
party  too  often  retaliated  when  they  found  them- 
selves in  possession  of  sufficient  power.     A  scene 
of  persecution  displayed  itself  in  almost  every 
part  of  Europe,  and   the    Protestants,  divided 
into  several  different  sects,  persecuted  one   an- 
other, in  some  instances,  with  an  animosity  equal 
to   that   which    they   manifested    against   papal 
usurpation.     The  religious  wars  of  Germany  and 
France,  as  also  the  revolt  of  England,  in  the 
reign  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  are  melan- 
choly proofs  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  of  that  spirit  of 
persecution  so  contrary  to   Christianity,   which 
actuated  the  different  sects  of  Christians.     On 
contemplating  the  effects  of  the  reformation,  in 
•  another  point  of  view,  we  shall,  however,  per- 
ceive, that  this  remarkable  event,  after  the  first 
commotions  which  it  occasioned  had  subsided,  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  improvement 
of  the  human  mind,  not  only  by  setting  it  free 
from  the  uncontrollable  authority  formerly  exer- 
cised over  it  by  spiritual  judges,  but  also  by  the 
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profound  and  learned  investigations  which  arose 
from  those  religious  disputes ;  as  in  every  sub- 
ject of  disquisition  the  collision  of  opposite  opi- 
nions strikes  out  new  sparks  of  genius,  and 
affords  new  lights  to  the  inquisitive  mind.  Dif- 
ficult investigations  of  complicated  subjects,  by 
exercising  the  mental  faculties,  ripen  and  in- 
vigorate the  understanding.  Things  are  viewed 
in  new  lights  in  which  they  would  never  have 
been  seen,  had  they  not  been  brought  for- 
ward to  distinct  inspection  by  this  kind  of  men- 
tal process,  and  appear  with  a  train  of  depend- 
ent images,  with  which  they  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  seen  in  connexion.  Whenever 
any  question  appears  so  interesting  as  to  become 
a  subject  of  general  investigation  and  inquiry ; 
reading  and  conversation  furnish  new  ideas, 
which  reflection  arranges  and  combines.  Thus 
are  new  combinations  formed  in  the  mind,  by 
which  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge  is  en- 
larged, and  its  objects  multiplied.  The  watch- 
ful eye  of  opposition,  ever  prone  to  censure  the 
conduct,  and  expose  the  faults  of  adversaries, 
also  rendered  the  clergy  of  the  different  parties 
and  sects  of  Christians  more  circumspect  and 
regular  in  their  morals  than  they  had  been  be- 
fore those  divisions  took  place.  It  was,  indeed, 
absolutely  necessary,  that  the  clergy  of  every 
denomination  of  Christians  should  regulate  their 
moral  conduct  in  consistency  with  their  sacrepl 
character,  in  order  to  avoid  exposing  them- 
selves, and  their  party,  to  the  contempt  and 
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censure  of  their  opponents;  a  degree  of  cir- 
cumspection, of  which  they  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  so  sensibly  felt  the  necessity,  if  there  had 
been  no  adversary  whose  censure  they  might  ap- 
prehend. And  it  is  a  fact,  which  scarcely  any  one 
will  call  in  question,  that  the  clergy  of  the  whole 
Christian  church  are  both  more  learned  and 
more  pious  than  they  would  have  been  if  those 
divisions  had  never  taken  place.  Difference  in 
religious  opinions,  among  men,  is  a  circumstance 
which  appears  inevitable.  Those  who  never 
think  may,  indeed,  silently  and  supinely  ac- 
quiesce in  any  opinion  proposed  to  their  belief; 
and  the  bulk  of  mankind  assent  to  doctrines, 
which  they  cannot  with  propriety  be  said  to  be- 
lieve, because  they  have  never  once  bestowed  a 
thought  on  them,  nor  ever  endeavoured  to  as- 
certain their  truth  ;  but  it  appears  absolutely  im- 
possible that  thinking  persons  should  all  think 
alike  on  any  complicated  subject,  especially  on 
subjects  of  abstract  speculation,  which  cannot 
be  brought  under  the  inspection  of  the  senses. 
The  diversity  of  opinions  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion could  not,  however,  be  productive  of  any 
bad  effects,  if  men,  in  exercising  freedom  of 
conscience  themselves,  would  allow  to  others 
the  same  privilege ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  diabolical  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance, and  religious  persecution,  has  not  been 
peculiar  to  one  single  party  or  sect,  but  has  insi- 
nuated itself  into  almost  every  system  of  religion. 
Those  who  most  of  all  declaim  against  perse- 
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cution,  when  they  themselves  are  the  objects  of 
it,  seldom  make  any  scruple  of  exercising  it 
against  others;  and  whenever  they  see  them- 
selves possessed  of  power,  soon  find  a  pretext 
for  imposing  those  restraints  upon  others  of 
which  they  themselves  so  bitterly  complain, 
But  however  men  may  deceive  themselves,  all 
pretexts  of  advancing  the  glory  of  God,  or  the 
interests  of  religion,  by  intolerant  measures,  are 
nugatory.  God  knows  the  weakness  and  inca- 
pacity of  his  finite  creatures,  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  our  intellectual  powers,  and  the  con- 
tracted limits  of  human  comprehension,  and 
looks  with  a  compassionate  eye  on  those  errors 
which  originate  in  a  mistake  of  the  judgment 
only,  and  not  in  any  perverseness  of  the  will. 
Ought  then  presumptuous  man  to  snatch  the 
balance  of  justice  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker, 
and  exercise  cruelty  and  oppression  in  the  name 
of  the  God  of  mercy  and  love  ;  and  ought  not 
the  arrogant  usurpers  of  the  divine  prerogative 
to  apprehend  the  most  dreadful  punishments  ? 
The  present  age,  however,  happily  displays  a 
prospect  very  different  from  the  scenes  exhibited 
in  the  days  of  fanaticism  and  religious  bigotry ; 
and  the  different  sects  and  denominations  of 
Christians,  if  they  disagree  in  the  minutiae  of 
opinion,  or  the  ceremonial  part  of  religion, 
agree  in  a  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  a  spirit 
of  religious  toleration,  unparalleled  in  any  for- 
mer period.  There  are  few  Christian  countries 
where  persecution  is  at  present  carried  to  any 
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great  extent ;  and  where  it  is  not  yet  entirely 
extinguished,  it  is,  however,  rapidly  on  the 
decline.  That  we  may  soon  see  its  entire  ex- 
tinction, is,  I  fully  persuade  myself,  as  much 
your  wish  as  that  of 

Sir,  yours,  &c. 


LETTER  XXIII. 

SIR, 

WE  have  now  continued  our  review,  and  ex- 
tended our  reflections,  through  the  most  striking 
scenes  of  history,  and  drawing  very  near  to 
our  own  times,  those  we  have  now  to  contem- 
plate, although  less  extraordinary,  are  not  less 
interesting. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  world  no  pe- 
riod has  been  so  eminently  distinguished  by  a 
succession  of  great  and  important  events,  as  that 
which  elapsed  from  about  A.  D.  1440  to  A.  D. 
1560,  which  includes  the  invention  of  printing, 
the  capture  of  Constantinople,  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  of  the  passage  to  India;  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  parts  of  the 
New  World,  and  the  opening  of  the  rich  mines 
of  those  countries  by  the  Spaniards;    the  con- 
quest of  Goa,  with  the  coast  of  Malabar,  as  well 
as  of  Ormus  and  Malacca  by  the  Portuguese ; 
with  the  establishment  of  innumerable  colonies 
in  the  west  by  the  former,  and  in  the  east,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  the   latter   of  these 
two  nations;    the  reformation   also  of  religion, 
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and  the  aggrandisement  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, by  the  union  of  so  many  European  states, 
under  the  dominion  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  with 
the  augmentation  of  its  wealth,  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  riches  of  the  New  World.  Each  of 
those  great  events  was  followed  by  a  train  of 
consequences  which  influence,  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner,  the  condition  of  mankind  in  our 
days,  and  will  continue  to  have  the  same  effect 
in  future  ages.  To  these  might  also  be  added, 
a  number  of  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
navigation,  commerce,  philosophy,  arts,  sciences, 
and  manufactures,  which  were  made  in  the  pe- 
riod above-mentioned  ;  and  which,  although  of 
less  importance  than  the  great  transactions  and 
events  which  distinguish  that  period  above  all 
others,  as  the  age  of  enterprise,  adventure,  and 
improvement,  have  not  been  without  their  effects 
on  the  general  system.  Gunpowder  had  been 
invented  by  a  German  priest  before  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century;  but  the  perfection 
of  that  invention,  and  its  various  applications, 
were  the  work  of  a  later  period;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  that  fire-arms, 
of  different  sorts,  were  brought  to  what  the* 
moderns  would  call  a  tolerable  degree  of  per- 
fection. Some  are  willing  to  believe,  that 
fire-arms  were  first  used  by  the  English,  unde 
Edward  the  Third,  at  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
but  this  fact  does  not  appear  to  be  well  au- 
thenticated ;  nor  is  it  more  certainly  known, 
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where,  or  at  what  time,  cannon  were  first  used, 
although  it  is  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  gunpowder  was  in  use  among  the 
Indians  and  Chinese  many  centuries  before  it 
was  known  to  the  Europeans.  This  discovery 
is,  however,  an  important  and  interesting  subject 
in  military  history,  as  it  has  effected  a  total 
change  jn  the  military  art,  and  in  almost  all  the 
operations  of  war.  The  invention  of  gunpowder 
has  given  occasion  to  a  great  deal  of  declamation 
against  the  introduction  of  so  destructive  a  ma- 
terial ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  battles,  sieges,  Sec. 
have  been  attended  with  far  less  effusion  of  blood 
since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  use 
of  fire-arms,  than  they  commonly  were  in  former 
ages.  The  perusal  of  the  military  history  of 
the  ancients  will  establish  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation beyond  all  possibility  of  contradiction 
or  doubt.  f 

The  events  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  although  many  of  them  have 
been  of  a  nature  sufficiently  important  and  in- 
teresting, have  not  been  productive  of  effects  of 
such  magnitude  and  extent,  nor  had  so  decided 
and  extensive  an  influence  on  the  general  sys- 
tem of  human  affairs,  as  those  which  had  just 
then  taken  place.  The  space  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  that  period  affords  a  pleasing  view 
of  the  extension  of  commerce,  the  diffusion  of 
wealth,  the  advancement  of  civilisation,  the  de- 
cline of  religious  persecution,  the  introduction 
of  humanity  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  the 
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rapid  progress  of  science  and  literature,  and  the 
general  advancement  of  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge.  This  general  scene  of  improvement 
has  been  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  events 
which  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  evidently  shows  the  potency  of 
those  causes  which  then  began  to  operate,  and 
of  which  the  influence  will  never  be  extinguished, 
nor  the  effects  exhausted. 

The  transactions  which  have  taken  place 
among  the  European  nations,  since  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  related  by  a  great 
number  of  historians  with  a  degree  of  accuracy, 
evidently  surpassing  any  thing  of  the  kind  to 
be  met  with  in  the  histories  of  preceding  times. 
The  limits  here  prescribed  do  not  admit  of  even 
an  enumeration  of  particulars,  and  any  thing  of 
the  kind  would  be  useless.  To  form  a  just  idea 
qf  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  is  necessary 
to  read  with  attention  the  best  historians  who 
treat  of  the  aifairs  of  the  two  last  centuries.  In 
a  general  review,  it  is  not  amiss  to  observe, 
that  as  we  have  already  remarked  the  aggran- 
disement of  the  house  of  Austria,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  cannot  but  ob- 
serve the  decline  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  that 
house  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century,  by 
the  revolt  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  exhausted 
the  resources  of  Spain,  and  brought  into  exist- 
ence a  new  and,  for  a  long  time,  a  formidable 
maritime  power.  This  revolt  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  violent  and  arbitrary  measures  of 
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Philip  II.  The  Seven  United  Provinces,  from  a 
valuable  appendage  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  were 
converted  into  an  hostile  republic,  the  most 
troublesome  and  inveterate  enemy,  as  well  as  a 
dangerous  rival  of  the  maritime  power  of  that 
monarchy.  The  naval  force  of  Spain,  the  most 
formidable  of  all  Europe,  received  also  a  fatal 
blow  in  the  defeat  of  the  invincible  Armada, 
destined  by  Philip  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
A.  D.  1588.  The  depression  of  Spain  was  com- 
pleted by  the  aggrandisement  of  France,  and 
the  latter  became  so  powerful  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  as  to  threaten  the  subju- 
gation of  Europe,  and  to  aim  at  universal  mon- 
archy. The  balance  of  power,  has,  however, 
during  the  space  of  two  centuries,  been  so  well 
understood,  and  so  firmly  established,  as  to  ren- 
der those  objects,  in  all  probability,  for  ever  un- 
attainable by  any  power  whatever.  The  aggran- 
disement of  Russia,  and  the  advancement  of 
that  empire  in  arts,  sciences,  and  civilisation, 
as  well  as  in  naval  and  military  strength  and  po- 
litical importance,  by  the  genius  and  efforts  of 
the  immortal  Peter  the  Great,  seconded  by  the 
exertions  of  a  succession  of  great  sovereigns, 
especially  the  illustrious  Catharine  the  Second^ 
is  a  striking  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  affords  a  pleasing  pro- 
spect to  those  who  delight  in  contemplating  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  human  species.  Europe  could  not,  without 
astonishment,  behold  a  large  and  elegant  metro- 
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polls,  embellished  with  magnificent  structures, 
and  in  every  respect  suitable  for  the  residence 
of  a  brilliant  court,  rising  up  in  the  dreary  mo- 
rasses of  Ingria,  and  the  swampy  banks  of  the 
Neva  covered  with  splendid  palaces,  and  con- 
verted into  a  terrestrial  paradise.  The  city  of 
Petersburgh  exhibits  the  most  striking  example 
of  human  industry  and  exertion  any  where  to 
be  found,  and  will  be  a  lasting  monument  of 
the  enterprising  and  improving  genius  of  Peter 
the  Great. 

Amongst  the  remarkable  events  of  these  latter 
times,  the  present  generation  has  seen  new  em- 
pires burst  into  existence  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
which  will,  one  day,  in  all  probability,  equal 
in  power,  extent,  and  population,  any  of  those  of 
the  ancient  world,  that  of  Rome  not  excepted- 
After  the  European  nations  had  colonised,  in  an 
imperfect  degree,  the  best  parts  of  America,  the 
colonies  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
parent  countries  from  which  they  had  originated, 
and  from  them  derived  support  and  protection. 
The  parent  states,  by  way  of  indemnification^ 
claimed  the  exclusive  trade  of  their  respective 
colonies,  and  imposed  upon  them  such  conditions 
and  restrictions  as  they  deemed  requisite.  Some 
of  these  were  considered  by  the  colonists  as 
burdensome  and  contrary  to  their  interests ;  but 
while  they  were  weak,  and  saw  their  resources 
inadequate  to  their  own  defence  and  support, 
they  readily  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
mother  country.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  grew 
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populous,  wealthy,  and  strong,  they  began  to 
aspire  to  independence.  This  was  nothing  but 
the  natural  course  of  things,  which  might  have 
been  always  expected ;  for  it  could  never  be 
imagined  that  so  vast  and  fertile  a  continent  as 
America  would  for  ever  remain  in  subjection  to 
Europe,  as  the  former  will  at  some  future  period 
undoubtedly  surpass  the  latter  in  population  and 
resources,  as  it  actually  does  in  extent.  The 
British  colonies  led  the  way  in  this  great  cause. 
After  long  disagreements,  and  much  altercation 
with  the  parent  state,  they  declared  themselves 
independent,  and  being  supported  through  a 
difficult  contest  by  France  and  Spain,  their  in- 
dependence was  finally  recognised  at  the  general 
peace  of  1785  by  Great  Britain.  The  Spanish 
colonies,  both  of  Mexico  and  South  America, 
began  in  1810  to  manifest  a  similar  disposition  to 
revolt  against  Spain,  and  that  country  being,  in 
consequence  of  the  war  with  France,  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  convulsion,  and  anarchy,  they  esta- 
blished their  independence  aftera  long  and  bloody 
contest,  without  the  aid  of  any  foreign  alliance. 
The  rich  and  extensive  country  of  Brazil  about 
the  same  time  shook  off  the  Portuguese  yoke,  and 
became  an  independent  empire  under  the  sway 
of  the^  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  Don 
Pedro,  who  has  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor. 

Important  revolutions  commonly  draw  forth 
from  obscurity  extraordinary  characters  as  well  as 
national  energies.  The  Anglo-American  empire 
owes,  in  a  great  measure,  its  independence  to  the 
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political  and  military  abilities  of  General  Washing- 
ton ;  and  South  America  is  in  a  similar  manner 
indebted  to  those  of  General  Don  Simon  Bolivar. 
These  two  leaders,  one  in  the  northern,  the  otherih 
the  southern  hemisphere  of  the  New  World,  have 
shown  themselves  equal  in  abilities,  as  well  as  in 
patriotism,  to  the  greatest  heroes  that  Greece  or 
Rome  could  ever  boast  of  in  the  most  splendid 
periods  of  their  histories  ;  and  the  effects  of  their 
exertions  will  be  more  important  and  permanent 
than  those  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  or 
Caesar. 

The  philosophical  and  political  observer  must 
readily  perceive  that  the  independence  of  North 
and  South  America  must,  in  succeeding  ages,  be 
productive  of  very  important  effects.  It  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  foresight  to  ascertain  the 
nature,  or  determine  with  any  degree  of  precision 
the  extent,  of  those  remote  consequences,  al- 
though some  of  them  appear  to  flow  so  neces- 
sarily from  the  state  of  the  American  world  as  to 
afford  grounds  of  conjecture  that  can  scarcely 
admit  of  mistake. 

There  is  not  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Anglo-Americans  will,  in  process  of  time,  extend 
their  dominion  over  the  whole  continent,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  farthest  habitable  regions 
of  the  North ;  but,  whether  their  immense  ter- 
ritories will  continue  to  constitute  one  vast  federal 
republic,  or  be  split  into  a  number  of  unconnected 
and  sometimes  hostile  states,  is  what  cannot  be 
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predicted.  The  same  observations  are  applicable 
to  South  America;  and  whether  the  states  of 
Spanish  origin  will  not,  at  some  future  period, 
annex  the  Brazilian  empire  to  their  extensive 
dominions,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  con- 
jecture. It  is  impossible  to  foresee  or  determine 
by  any  political  calculation  what  revolutions  may 
take  place  in  the  transatlantic  quarter  of  the 
globe.  In  the  old  continent  we  have  seen  em- 
pires rise,  flourish,  decline,  and  sink  into  non- 
existence.  Monarchies  have  been  changed  into 
republics,  and  republics  into  monarchies ;  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  America  will  for 
ever  be  exempted  from  those  commotions  which 
have  so  frequently  agitated  the  other  quarters  of 
the  globe.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries, 
America  will  no  longer  be  what  it  is  at  present. 
The  immense  wildernesses  of  the  interior  will  be 
brought  into  cultivation.  Its  vast  uninhabited 
tracts  will  be  overspread  with  a  crowded  popula- 
tion, and  filled  with  towns  and  villages.  America 
will  then  be  what  Europe  is  now :  and  who  can 
foresee  what  revolutions  may  take  place;  what 
factious  demagogues  may  usurp  the  sovereign 
authority  ;  what  new  forms  of  government  may 
be  established;  what  new  republics  or  monarchies 
may  arise  ?  These  events  are  concealed  in  the 
eternal  prescience  of  the  Deity,  and  the  volume 
of  futurity  is  a  sealed  book.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  North  American 
empire  will,  after  the  lapse  of  some  centuries, 
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remain  united  in  one  federal  government  as  at 
present. 

Without  expatiating  too  far  in  the  boundless 
regions    of  conjecture,   the    natural    course   of 
things,  and   the  necessary  connexion  of  moral 
circumstances,  will   authorise   the  prediction  of 
some  consequences  which  must  infallibly  ensue 
from  that  immense  population,  extent,  and  ag- 
grandisement, to  which  the   North  and  South 
American  empires  will  one  day  most  certainly 
attain.  It  has  been  already  observed,  and  indeed 
the  circumstance  is  too  obvious  to  escape  observa- 
tion, that  the  influx  of  gold  and  silver  from  the 
mines  of  the  new  world  has,  by  diminishing  the 
relative  value  of  those  metals,  the  standard  by 
which  the  value  of  every  other  kind  of  property 
is  estimated,  had  a  more  decided  and  visible  in- 
fluence on  the  commercial  system  than  any  other 
event  which  has  ever  occurred  in  human  affairs. 
This   influx  of  wealth,  the  production  of  the 
American  mines,  which,  from  the  ports  of  Lisbon 
and  Cadiz,  is  circulated  throughout  all  Europe, 
and  most  of  the  countries  where  the  Europeans 
have  colonies  or  connexions,  is  an  active  cause 
continually   operating   on   commerce   in    all  its 
numerous  and  ramified  details,  and  influencing 
the  value  of  European  produce  and  property. 
The  activity  of  this  potent  and  continually  ope- 
rating cause  will,  according  to  every  observable 
appearance,  continue  as  long  as  the  world  itself 
shall  exist ;  but  although  its  influence  will,  in 
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all  probability,  never  be  extinguished,  the  time 
will  undoubtedly  come,  when  it  must  undergo  a 
very  great  change  in  its  direction.  When  the 
American  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  almost  from  the  Arctic  Circle 
to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  if  not  to  Cape  Horn, 
shall  be  covered  with  an  active,  industrious,  and 
numerous  population,  flourishing  in  arts  and 
sciences,  commerce  and  manufactures,  its  trade 
and  internal  circulation  will  undoubtedly  absorb 
the  greatest  part  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of 
Mexico,  Terra  Firma,  Peru,  and  La  Plata,  and, 
in  fine,  of  all  the  Columbian  territories.  This 
will,  according  to  all  probability,  one  day  or 
other  take  place,  although  it  is  now  beyond  the 
reach  of  conjecture  to  fix  the  time  when  so  im- 
portant a  change  in  the  commercial  system  will 
arrive,  or  to  foresee  what  causes  may  either 
accelerate  or  retard  its  approach. 

This  great  and  important  change  in  the  relative 
system  of  American  and  European  commerce 
will,  however,  be  tardily  introduced,  as  the 
causes  from  which  it  must  originate  will  gradually 
acquire  strength  and  efficacy  ;  for  the  increase  of 
population,  the  establishment  of  manufactures, 
&c.  in  North  and  South  America  must  be  a  work 
of  time,  perhaps  of  some  centuries;  and  its  ad- 
vancement or  retardment  will  depend  on  a  va- 
riety of  moral  and  physical  circumstances.  It 
is,  however,  easy  to  foresee,  that  whenever  that 
period  shall  arrive,  the  influx  of  gold  and  silver 
into  Europe  being  considerably  diminished,  the 
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consequence  must  be  a  gradual  depression  of  the 
value  of  European  property,  unless  some  other 
cause,  at  present  impossible  to  foresee,  shall 
effectually  counteract  the  influence  of  this  de- 
crease in  the  influx  of  American  wealth  into  the 
old  continent. 

Another  striking,  and,  to  an  Englishman, 
pleasing  circumstance,  in  the  history  of  these 
latter  times,  is  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  since 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  began  to 
rise  from  insignificancy  into  importance,  until  it 
attracted  the  notice  and  admiration  of  Europe  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  marine  of 
this  country  has  been,  ever  since  that  period,  in 
a  progressive  state  of  improvement ;  but  it  is 
only  since  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  that  it 
has  become  so  formidable  as  to  be  able  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  united  naval  strength  of  the  whole 
world.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  naval 
superiority  is  the  uncontrollable  sovereignty  of 
the  seas,  with  settlements  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  a  commerce  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  other  nation.  The  most  considerable 
part  of  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  and  China  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  English ;  and  the  East- 
India  Company  is  in  possession  of  a  territory  of 
greater  extent  than  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  According  to  Major  Ren- 
nel,  the  possessions  of  the  English  in  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  contain  no  less  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  and  the  district 
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of  Benares  twelve  thousand  more;  so  that  the 
British  empire  in  India  contains  a  hundred  and 
sixty-two  thousand  square  miles,  which  is  thirty 
thousand  square  miles  more  than  the  aggregate 
content  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  its 
population  amounts  to  nearly  eleven  millions; 
besides  a  number  of  detached  forts  and  settle- 
ments not  included  in  this  calculation.  Without 
indulging  any  sentiment  of  national  partiality  or 
prejudice,  it  cannot  but  be  evident,  to  every  ob- 
server, whether  friend  or  enemy,  that  Great 
Britain  at  this  time  exhibits  a  spectacle  of  naval 
strength  and  commercial  opulence,  to  which  the 
world  has  never  afforded  any  parallel. 

The  last  important  and  interesting  scene  which 
has  taken  place  on  the  moral  theatre  of  the 
world  is  the  French  revolution,  of  which  the 
recency  and  general  notoriety  of  circumstances 
preclude  the  necessity  of  investigation  or  com- 
ment. It  may  only  in  general  terms  be  observed, 
that  it  has  been  an  extraordinary  and  unpre- 
cedented attempt  to  overturn  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  the  political  system  of  Europe ;  and 
its  termination  has  not  been  less  remarkable  than 
the  project  was  singular.  After  a  long  struggle 
between  infidelity  and  revealed  religion,  in  which 
the  former  had,  during  a  long  time  a  visible 
ascendancy,  the  contest  has,  through  the  good 
sense  of  the  nation  and  its  rulers,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  Divine  Providence,  terminated  in  the 
triumph  and  re-establishment  of  Christianity, 
upon  the  broad  and  rational  basis  of  universal 
liberty  of  conscience.  We  have  seen  the  com- 
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mencement  and  the  termination  of  wars  which  en- 
sued in  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  revo- 
lution; wars  which  ought  to  be  marked  with 
letters  of  blood  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  which 
have  augmented  the  national  debt  of  England  to 
an  unexampled  amount,  and,  like  many  other 
remarkable  occurrences,  have  displayed  in  the 
most  conspicuous  and  striking  point  of  view 
the  shortness  of  all  political  foresight  and  the 
extreme  uncertainty  of  all  human  expectancy. 
No  wars,  perhaps,  have  ever  occurred  in  which 
so  many  and  such  bloody  battles  have  been 
fought,  and  so  many  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected vicissitudes  have  happened,  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time,  as  in  the  wars  between  France 
and  the  combined  powers.  The  exertions  of 
France  have  been  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  nations ;  and  notwithstanding  the  victories, 
the  conquests,  and  the  triumphs  of  Rome,  every 
one  who  is  conversant  in  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
mans will  find  himself  obliged  to  confess,  that  the 
most  extraordinary  military  exertions  of  that 
celebrated  people  never  equalled  those  of  the 
French  republic,  nor  produced  such  great  and 
decisive  effects  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

While  the  French  nation  was  exciting  the 
admiration  of  Europe  by  a  scene  of  unparalleled 
exertion,  Great  Britain  was  in  no  less  a  degree 
signalising  herself  as  the  only  power  able  to  re- 
sist its  tremendous  efforts.  At  that  momentous 
crisis,  Britain  exhibited  herself  the  bulwark  of 
Europe,  and  displayed  in  a  distinguished  manner 
her  liberality  of  sentiment  and  her  spirit  of  uni- 
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versal  benevolence,  in  the  generous  protection 
and  support  of  the  persecuted  clergy  of  a  foreign 
country,  and  of  a  different  communion ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  redounds  as  much  to  her  glory, 
as  her  great  military  and  naval  achievements. 

For  a  moment  a  flattering  gleam  of  peace 
beamed  on  the  world  ;  and  the  nations,  exhausted 
by  wars,  imagined  that  the  halcyon  days  of  Eu- 
rope were  returned.  But  the  prospect  was  illu- 
sory, and  the  hopes  to  which  it  gave  rise  were 
fallacious.  After  the  lapse  of  scarcely  a  year, 
the  war  was  renewed  on  a  still  more  extensive 
and  magnificent  scale.  France,  like  ancient 
Rome,  was,  from  a  republic,  changed  into  a  mili- 
tary monarchy,  under  the  celebrated  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  who,  from  a  state  of  obscurity,  was 
raised,  by  his  military  talents  and  extraordinary 
successes,  to  the  head  of  the  government  as  well 
as  of  the  army,  under  the  title  of  First  Consul ; 
and  soon  after,  by  a  train  of  well  managed  in- 
trigues, he  obtained  the  imperial  dignity,  and  was 
solemnly  crowned  Emperor  of  the  French.  A 
narrative  jof  the  campaigns  of  this  extraordinary 
man  would  fill  volumes  of  history,  and  it  would 
in  this  place  be  useless  to  commemorate  in  detail 
his  splendid  victories  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Wa- 
gram,  and  Friedland,  which  laid  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Europe  at  his  feet.  It  must  suffice  in 
this  general  view  to  observe,  that  in  the  course 
of  these  wars  the  French  armies,  under  their  Em- 
peror or  his  generals,  entered  in  triumph  almost 
all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  viz.  Rome,  Venice, 
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Naples,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Moscow.  The  expedition  of  the  French  Em- 
peror to  Moscow  is  particularly  remarkable,  as 
being  the  "  Ne  plus  ultra"  of  his  conquests,  the 
fatal  bourn  which  put  a  stop  to  a  career  of  poli- 
tical and  military  success  unparalleled  in  history, 
and  was  marked  with  a  destruction  of  the  human 
species  beyond  all  example  in  modern  times. 
About  the  end  of  June,  1812,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  entered  the  Russian  territories  with  an 
army  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  in  the  highest  state  of  equipment  and  disci- 
pline. After  many  bloody  conflicts  and  signal 
victories,  he  advanced  to  Moscow.  On  the  15th 
of  September  he  entered  that  vast  metropolis, 
fixed  his  head  quarters  in  the  Kremlin,  and  sat 
down  on  the  throne  of  the  Czars.  But  the  city 
having  .been  set  on  fire,  the  invader  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  smoking  ruins.  Napoleon 
then  offered  peace  to  the  Russian  monarch,  who 
rejected  his  humiliating  proposals.  In  this  situa- 
tion, perceiving  the  impracticability  of  procuring 
supplies  for  the  approaching  winter,  the  French 
Emperor  began  'his  retreat,  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  effecting  of  which  he  was  exposed  to 
the  almost  incessant  attacks  of  the  Russian 
armies  collected  from  every  quarter.  In  those 
sanguinary  encounters  the  French  were  con- 
stantly defeated,  and  the  winter  having  set  in 
somewhat  prematurely,  and  with  a  severity  un- 
usual even  in  that  rigid  climate,  this  immense  in- 
vading army  was  nearly  annihilated,  exhibiting 
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a  scene  of  slaughter  and  loss  unparalleled  in  the 
records  of  history  since  the  retreat  of  Xerxes 
from  Greece.  The  victorious  Russians  continued 
their  progress  towards  Germany :  and  the  Prus- 
sians with  some  other  states  took  that  opportunity 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  French  Emperor. 

Napoleon  having  left  behind  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  his  forces,  effected  his  escape  to  Paris, 
and  made  the  most  stupendous  exertion  in  col- 
lecting a  new  army.  His  preparations  being 
completed,  he  again  entered  Germany,  and  com- 
menced an  active  and  vigorous  campaign.  For 
some  time  success  was  alternate,  but  afterwards 
the  balance  inclined  in  favour  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, and  notwithstanding  Ms  tremendous  losses 
in  his  retreat  from  Moscow  the  preceding  yeara 
the  world  was  astonished  to  see  the  armies  of 
Russia  and  Prussia  flying  before  him.  Hostili- 
ties were  for  a  short  time  interrupted  by  an  ar- 
mistice in  order  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace ; 
but  the  'proposals  of  Napoleon  being  deemed  in- 
admissible, his  father-in-law,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  who  had  before  assumed  the  position  of 
armed  neutrality,  joined  the  grand  confederacy 
against  France,  as  did  also  the  kings  of  Sweden, 
and  Bavaria,  to  which  Denmark  was  at  length 
obliged  to  accede.  Thus  all  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  supported  by  immense  subsidies  from 
Great  Britain,  put  their  combined  forces  in 
action  against  the  French  Emperor,  and  the  war 
recommenced  with  redoubled  activity  arid  vigour* 
The  series  of  military  operations,  from  this  critical 
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Juncture  to  the  termination  of  the  war,  has,  for 
skilfulness  of  combination,  celerity  of  movement, 
the  destructive  waste  of  human  life,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  results,  no  parallel  in  the  history 
.  of  modern,  and  scarcely  even  of  ancient  times 
The  sanguinary  battle  of  Leipsic,  fought  on  two 
different  days,  the  16th  and  18th  of  October, 
1813,  during  which  his  Saxon  troops,  to  the 
number  of  about  fifteen  thousand,  went  over  to 
the  allies,  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  French 
Emperor,  who  was  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  about  ninety  thousand  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  and  saw  himself  obliged  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat  from  Germany,  as  he  had  done 
the  preceding  year  from  Russia.  He  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  allies,  who,  passing  the 
Rhine  at  different  points,  entered  France.  After 
being  for  so  many  years  the  assailant,  Napoleon 
now  saw  himself  attacked  in  the  seat  and  centre 
of  his  power,  and  during  a  most  active  campaign, 
the  balance  of  success  seemed  to  be  suspended  in 
equilibrio.  At  length,  the  allies  having  succeeded 
in  throwing  themselves  between  the  French  Em- 
peror and  his  capital,  took  the  decisive  measure 
of  marching  with  their  whole  force,  of  between 
two  and  three  hundred  thousand  men,  directly 
upon  Paris.  A  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  on 
the  heights  of  Bellevue  and  Montmartre,  in 
which  the  allies  had  a  great  superiority,  both  in 
numbers  and  discipline.  The  French  were  de- 
feated. Paris  capitulated ;  Louis  XVIII.  was 
called  to  the  throne ;  and  a  peace  was  concluded. 
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Napoleon  was  compelled  to  resign  the  sovereignty. 
The  isle  of  Elba  was,  by  the  allied  powers,  as- 
signed to  him  for  his  residence,  with  the  title  of 
Emperor,  and  an  honourable  provision  was  made 
for  the  different  branches  of  his  family.  In  this 
peaceful  asylum  he  might  have  been  happy,  if 
that  restless  ambition,  which  had  hurled  him  from 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  human  elevation,  had  not 
spurred  him  on  to  his  final  ruin.  Resolving  on 
another  attempt  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes, 
he  collected  about  eleven  hundred  desperate  ad- 
venturers, with  whom  he  landed  in  France,  and 
the  army  espousing  his  cause,  he  proceeded  to 
Paris  without  the  necessity  of  firing  a  shot,  and 
was  again  recognised  as  Ernperor  :  Louis  XVIII. 
with  his  family  and  principal  adherents  having 
previously  retired  into  Belgium,  and  fixed  his 
residence  at  Ghent. 

In  consequence  of  this  unexpected  event,  all 
Europe  again  prepared  for  war.  A  powerful 
force  of  British,  Hanoverians,  and  Belgians  was 
collected  in  the  Netherlands,  and  supported  by  a 
numerous  army  of  Prussians,commanded  by  field- 
marshal  Prince  Blucher;  while  the  grand  armies 
of  Austria,  Russia,  Bavaria,  and  Sweden,  were 
preparing  to  march  again  towards  France.  Na- 
poleon, anxious  to  proportion  the  magnitude  of 
his  means  to  the  importance  of  the  contest,  col- 
lected a  numerous  army,  with  a  formidable  train 
of  artillery.  With  these,  he  burst  into  Belgium, 
and  totally  defeated  the  Prussian  army.  But 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Waterloo,  on  the  18th  of 
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June,  1815,  decided  the  fate  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, who  commanded  his  army  in  person,  and 
was  totally  defeated  by  the  allies  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  shattered  remains  of  the 
French  were  pursued  to  Paris,  and  that  metro- 
polis surrendered  by  capitulation.  Napoleon 
signed  a  second  abdication,  and,  after  wandering 
for  some  time  in  France,  surrendered  himself  to 
the  English,  and  went  on  board  of  a  British  ship 
of  war,  through  the  dread  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  his  continental  enemies.  Louis  XVIII.  re- 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  peace 
was  again  restored  to  Europe.  Napoleon  was 
conveyed  as  a  state  prisoner  to  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  troubling 
any  longer  the  tranquillity  of  the  world.  There 
he  remained  nearly  six  years,  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  happened  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1821,  being  about  fifty-two  years  of  age,  when 
he  left 

"  that  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 

He  died  of  a  disorder  of  the  liver,  accompanied 
by  a  cancer  in  the  stomach,  the  same  disease 
that  carried  off  his  father  in  his  thirty-sixth  year. 
The  political  and  military  career  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  who  had  for  many  years  asto- 
nished and  terrified  the  world,  affords  ample 
matter  for  reflection.  He  had  risen  from  po- 
verty and  obscurity  to  a  height  of  greatness,  and 
power,  and  military  fame,  to  which  no  other 
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mortal  had  ever  attained.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  in  his  most  prosperous  times, 
while  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  and  ga- 
thering his  laurels,  his  country  was  bleeding  at 
every  pore;  and  the  high-sounding  names  of 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  and  Wa- 
gram,  could  not  dry  up  the  tears  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  France.  His  fall  was  still  more 
sudden  and  rapid  than  his  rise,  and  furnishes  an 
instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  to  which 
history  exhibits  no  parallel  in  the  life  of  any  other 
individual.  It  also  displays,  in  the  most  striking 
point  of  view,  the  effects  of  boundless  ambition, 
and  rash  presumption,  which,  although  supported 
by  consummate  military  talents,  crowned,  during 
a  series  of  years,  with  unprecedented  success,  at 
length  deluded  him  to  his  ruin,  and  caused  him, 
after  all  his  splendid  victories  and  exorbitant 
power,  to  die  a  miserable  captive  in  a  far  distant 
island. 

No  wars  in  which  Great  Britain  ever  engaged, 
attracted  more  forcibly  the  public  attention,  or 
produced  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion  respect- 
ing their  propriety,  than  the  two  memorable  con- 
tests with  the  American  colonies  and  the  revo- 
lutionary government  of  France.  Each  in  its 
turn  was  debated  in  the  British  Parliament, 
with  all  the  dexterity  of  argument  of  which  the 
human  understanding  is  capable,  and  with  all 
the  energy  and  floridity  of  style  which  the  ora- 
torical art  can  display.  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  and 
Sheridan,  with  many  others  of  our  British  ora- 
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tors,  have  disputed  the  prize  with  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes,  and  the  rest  of  the  celebrated 
orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whose  speeches 
have  always  been  esteemed  master-pieces  of 
eloquence,  and  the  standard  of  rhetorical  per- 
fection. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  senate  alone  that 
those  important  points  were  discussed.  The 
spirit  of  political  investigation  insinuated  itself 
into  every  corner,  and  agitated  the  public  mind 
beyond  all  example.  In  every  country,  and  on 
almost  every  occasion,  the  people,  although 
possessing  neither  the  abilities  nor  information 
necessary  to  qualify  them  for  examining  the 
conduct  of  those  in  power,  are  ready  to  censure 
their  measures,  and  to  ascribe  the  existence  of 
every  political  evil  to  the  misconduct  of  admini- 
stration. Those  who  rashly  condemn  the  con- 
duct of  their  rulers  ought  seriously  to  consider 
the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  arising  from 
the  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  political  affairs, 
which  depend  on  so  multifarious  a  train  of  com- 
plicated and  changeable  circumstances,  some- 
times increasing,  sometimes  counteracting  one 
another's  influence,  so  as  to  produce  conse- 
quences which  no  human  prudence  can  foresee. 

If  the  multitude  were  capable  of  investigating 
the  unforeseen  difficulties  daily  arising  in  poli- 
tical affairs,  and  of  making  a  just  and  impartial 
estimate,  they  would  not  so  hastily  condemn 
the  measures  of  government ;  and  a  candid  in- 
quirer, instead  of  rashly  censuring  the  conduct 
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of  ministers,  would  consider  the  difficulties  of" 
their  situation,  and,  perhaps,  discover  the  im- 
practicability of  his  own  groundless  and  vision- 
ary theories. 

3?he  increasing  prevalence  of  revolutionary 
principles,  and  the  traitorous  machinations  of 
the  Jacobinical  party  at  home,  laid  the  British 
government  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  off 
all  communication  with  a  country  where  the 
revolutionising  system  carried  all  before  it,  and 
domineered  with  an  uncontrollable  sway.  Upon 
the  whole,  when  the  political  circumstances  of 
Europe,  at  that  momentous  crisis,  are  duly  con- 
sidered, the  situation  of  Great  Britain  appears 
to  have  been  extremely  critical ;  and  candid  im- 
partiality, uninfluenced  by  passion  or  prejudice, 
or  by  any  bias  towards  either  exculpation  or 
censure,  must  confess  that  her  ministers  stood 
in  a  predicament  wholly  unprecedented,  and 
difficult  beyond  all  example. 

Those  who  are  prone  to  censure  too  hastily 
the  conduct  of  other  men,  in  difficult  and  im- 
portant affairs,  ought  to  consider,  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely uncertain  whether  different  measures 
would  have  been  more  successful,  or  have  pro- 
duced greater  advantages.  The  certainty  of  our 
knowledge,  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  moral 
causes,  and  of  the  consequences  of  human  con- 
duct, depends  only  on  experience.  We  can  see 
the  consequences  of  what  has  been  done,  but 
cannot  perceive  those  which  might  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  contrary  line  of  conduct.  The 
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consequences  of  moral  actions  are  known  only 
after  the  experiment  has  been  made ;  but  those 
of  untried  theories  exist  only  in  the  imagination. 
The  consequences  of  the  war  with  France  are 
known,  but  those  which  would  have  proceeded 
from  adhering  to  a  pacific  system  can  never  be 
known,  because  the  experiment  was  not  made ; 
and  therefore  the  grand  question  of  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  the  war  must,  like  many 
other  political  questions,  as  well  as  several  re- 
lating to  private  life,  remain  for  ever  unde- 
cided. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  national  debt  of 
this  country  has  been  increased  to  an  unpa- 
ralleled magnitude,  in  consequence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  incurred  in  that  war ;  and 
the  taxes  have  been  necessarily  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pressure  of  the  national  burden, 
compounded  of  the  interest  of  that  debt,  and 
the  current  public  expenditure,  both  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  national  exigencies.  In 
speculative  theory  this  is  a  most  formidable  evil, 
which,  after  an  accurate  examination  of  circum- 
stances, will  not,  however,  be  found  to  exist  in 
reality  to  that  alarming  magnitude  in  which  it 
appears  in  a  superficial  view. 

Taxation  is  a  thing  universally  murmured 
against,  and  yet  but  little  understood.  The 
disaffected  and  the  ignorant  of  every  country 
have  considered  it  as  a  grievance,  and  the  fac- 
tious demagogues  and  ringleaders  of  sedition 
have  never  failed  to  make  the  burden  of  the 
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several  other  articles  used  in  the  construction  of 
vessels ;  but  this  contributes  to  stimulate  trade, 
and  create  a  market  for  pur  own  produce  and 
manufactures,  which  foreign  nations  could  not 
afford  to  take  off  our  hands,  if  we  in  return  did 
not  take  a  proportionate  quantity  of  theirs. 

The  effects  of  taxes,  in  advancing  the  prices 
of  the  articles  of  consumption,  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  the  nation  is  not  on  that  account  any  poorer, 
nor  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  more  op- 
pressed ;  for  the  value  of  produce,  and  the  price 
of  labour  will  always  advance  in  proportion. 
This  delineation  of  the  case  is  obviously  founded 
in  reason,  and  its  truth  is  confirmed  by  experi- 
ence ;  for  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  since 
the  existence  of  a  great  national  debt,  and  the 
increase  of  taxes,  the  middling  and  lower  classes 
of  the  people  live  much  better  than  they  did 
before  these  circumstances  took  place. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  and  is,  indeed, 
too  obvious  a  fact  to  escape  observation,  that 
the  influx  of  gold  and  silver  from  America  was 
the  principal  and  primary  cause  of  the  extraor- 
dinary advancement  which  has,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  that  continent,  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  European  produce,  which,  as  it  must 
necessarily  ever  be  the  case,  advanced  in  pro- 
portion as  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  caused  a  diminution  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  those  metals.  From  this  circum- 
stance it  is  evident,  that  if  the  quantity  of  cir- 
culating cash  were  doubled,  the  value  of  pro- 
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perty,  in  general,  would  also  be  doubled;  but 
if  it  were  diminished,  in  that  or  any  other  ratio, 
the  general  value  of  property  would  decrease  in 
the  same  proportion  :  the  activity  of  commerce 
is  affected  not  only  by  the  existing  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation,  but  also  by  any  thing 
used  to  represent  it ;  ajod  established  credit  ope- 
rates in  this  respect  in  the  same  manner  as  cir- 
culating cash.  Of  this,  not  only  the  public 
funds,  of  which  the  securities  are  transferable, 
but  also  every  kind  of  paper  currency  is  a  sub- 
stitute and  representation,  and  all  contribute  to 
facilitate  commerce,  and  to  stimulate  exertion. 

It  has  by  some  been  remarked,  that  the  na- 
tional debt  of  Great  Britain  amounting  to  so 
vast  a  sum,  and  consequently  her  annual  ex- 
penditure being  very  great,  a  larger  sum  must  be 
raised  by  taxation  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other  of  the  same  population  and  extent.  Ad- 
mitting this  to  be  true,  it  is,  however,  a  truth 
not  less  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  nation,  as  well  as  its  ability  to  support 
this  expenditure,  depends  on  its  wealth,  and  not 
on  the  population,  much  less  on  the  extent  of 
its  territories.  The  reason  why  the  expenses  of 
Great  Britain  are  greater  than  those  of  other 
nations  is  evidently  because  she  is  more  wealthy. 
In  countries  where  money  is  scarce,  and  trade 
languishing,  every  thing  is  cheap,  the  stipend 
of  the  soldier  is  low,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  the 
mechanic  and  the  labourer ;  the  salaries  annexed 
to  public  employments  of  every  description  are 
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small,  arid  every  article  of  the  national  expenses 
is  low  in  proportion.  In  countries  where  one 
shilling  will  go  as  far  as  three  in  England,  the 
same  civil  and  military  establishments  may  be 
kept  up  at  one-third  of  the  expense  requisite 
for  that  purpose  in  this  country ;  but  one  shil- 
ling paid  in  taxes  by  the  subject  is  as  heavily 
felt  as  three  shillings  by  an  Englishman.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  most  luminous  manner  by 
the  respective  revetiue  and  expenditure  of  Eng- 
land and  Russia.  The  revenue  of  the  latter  is, 
by  Mr,  Cox,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  ob- 
serving of  our  modern  travellers,  and  a  judicious 
writer,  estimated  at  the  amount  of  6,200,0001. 
sterling,  and  cannot  be  computed  at  more  than 
seven  millions  sterling.  Yet,  with  this  revenue, 
which  does  not  amount  to  one-fifth  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  Great  Britain,  Russia  is  able  to 
maintain  an  army  of  about  400,000  cavalry  and 
infantry,  exclusive  of  her  fleets,  which  are  not 
inconsiderable ;  and  not  only  to  maintain  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  the  political  balance  of 
Europe,  and  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  war 
and  government  with  energy,  and  on  the  most 
extensive  scale,  but  also  to  expend  immense  sums 
on  the  erection  of  magnificent  edifices,  and  to 
exhibit  an  appearance  of  public  splendor  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  any  court  in  Europe ;  besides 
having  enough  left  for  the  reward  of  merit,  the 
promotion  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  literature, 
and  every  other  purpose  deserving  the  attention 
of  government.  If  the  produce  of  the  farmer, 
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the  wages  of  the  artisan  and  the  labourer,  and 
the  stipend  of  the  soldier,  were  as  high,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  money  were  as  plentiful  in  Russia 
as  in  England,  the  government  of  that  empire 
would  be  obliged  to  levy  five  or  six  times  as 
great  a  sum  upon  its  subjects  as  it  does  at  present 
and  still  be  scarcely  able  to  cover  its  expenditure, 
and  to  make  such  wonderful  exertions  as  it  has 
frequently  made  in  the  pursuits  both  of  war  and 
peace. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  evidently 
appears,  even  beyond  a  possibility  of  contradic- 
tion or  dispute,  that  the  enormous  height  of  the 
taxes  of  Great  Britain  are  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  her  immense  wealth,  and  that  no 
people  whatever  have  so  little  right  to  murmur 
against  their  taxes  as  the  British  subjects,  be- 
cause none  are  so  able  to  pay  them ;  and  also, 
because  Britons,  in  return  for  the  money  they 
pay  for  the  support  of  their  government,  enjoy  a 
security,  and  protection  of  person  and  property, 
unknown  under  any  of  the  ancient,  and  equal  at 
least,  if  not  superior,  to  any  advantages  of  the 
kind  to  be  met  with  under  any  of  the  modern 
governments.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the 
British  subjects,  not  to  mention  the  privilege 
they  enjoy  of  imposing  their  own  taxes  by  the 
voice  of  their  representatives,  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  left  to  their  own  choice  to  determine 
how  much  they  will  pay ;  for,  excepting  the 
land-tax,  which  is  unavoidable,  the  other  taxes 
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being  mostly  laid  upon  the  articles  of  consump- 
tion, or  of  optional  use,  the  subject  may  at  any 
time,  by  diminishing  his  consumption,  or  leav- 
ing off  the  use  of  certain  conveniencies,  or  luxu- 
ries, diminish  the  amount  of  his  taxes,  which 
could  not  be  done  under  the  system  of  capita- 
tion assessment,  instituted  among  the  Romans, 
and  in  use  in  some  modern  nations.  And  if 
the  national  debt  were  extinguished,  and  taxes 
could  be  abolished,  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  country  would,  on  that  account,  be  much 
richer.  The  value  of  the  national  produce  and 
national  property  would  be  diminished  ;  but  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community  would  not  derive 
any  ad  vantage  from  that  circumstance,  as  the  price 
of  labour  would  suffer  a  proportionate  decrease. 

It  would  therefore  seem,  that  as  the  money 
levied  by  taxation,  if  spent  in  the  produce  of 
the  country,  flows  back  to  the  sources  from 
which  it  was  originally  drawn,  and  as  that  part 
of  it  which  is  spent  in  foreign  produce  tends  to 
give  activity  and  vigour  to  commerce,  a  great 
national  debt,  and  the  increase  of  taxes,  which 
must  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  great  annual  interest,  are  evils  of  a 
much  less  magnitude  than  they  are  generally 
represented.  Perhaps  it  might,  upon  a  critical 
and  accurate  investigation,  be  made  to  appear, 
that  the  principal  and  almost  the  only  real  and 
considerable  evil  of  taxes  consists  in  their  effects 
on  home  produce  and  manufactures,  by  their 
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irresistible  tendency  to  advance  the  price  of 
labour  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  the 
prices  of  provisions ;  for  it  is  an  obvious  case, 
that  the  artisan  or  manufacturer,  who  cannot, 
while  working  up  his  article,  support  himself 
for  less  than  half  a  crown  per  diem,  will  not  be 
able  to  afford  the  manufactured  commodity  at 
so  low  a  price  as  he  who  can  maintain  himself 
for  eighteen  pence  or  a  shilling,  supposing  they 
both  pay  the  same  price  for  the  raw  material ; 
and  consequently,  when  the  goods  are  brought 
to  market,  the  latter  will,  by  underselling,  take 
away  the  trade  of  the  former,  who  cannot  stand 
against  such  a  competitor,  unless  he  can  coun- 
terbalance the  disadvantage  by  the  superiority 
of  workmanship;  or  else,  by  the  possession  of  a 
large  capital,  and  a  well-established  trade,  be 
enabled  to  carry  on  his  business  on  a  more  com- 
modious and  extensive  scale,  and  consequently 
to  trade  for  less  clear  profit,  on  account  of  the 
extensiveness  of  his  sale.  As  similar  circum- 
stances must  operate  in  a  similar  manner  on  the 
labours  of  a  million  of  workmen,  as  on  those  of 
a  single  individual,  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quence, therefore,  to  be  apprehended  from  high 
taxes  is,  that  the  nation  which  is  highly  taxed 
should,  by  reason  of  the  advanced  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  be  unable  to  sell  its  manufac- 
tures and  other  exports  at  the  same  price  in 
foreign  markets  as  other  nations  among  whom 
the  rate  of  living  is  lower.  Whenever  two 
trading  nations,  thus  circumstanced,  are  rivals 
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in  the  same  kind  of  manufactures,  and  export 
the  same  species  of  merchandise,  that  whose 
workmen  cannot  be  maintained  but  at  an  expen- 
sive rate  will  be  undersold  in  the  foreign  mar- 
kets by  its  rival,  whose  artisans  and  manfac- 
turers  can  be  more  cheaply  supported ;  unless, 
as  in  the  case  of  individuals,  the  disadvantage 
be  counterbalanced  by  superior  skill  in  work- 
manship, or  by  a  greater  capital,  and  more  ex- 
tensive trade.  This  is  at  present  the  case  with 
Great  Britain;  her  manufacturers  work  at  a 
higher  rate  than  those  of  other  countries,  but 
they  do  a  great  quantity  of  work,  and  do  it 
better;  and  for  this  reason,  her  manufactures  are 
held  in  great  esteem,  and  fetch  good  prices  in 
foreign  countries.  The  commerce  of  Britain  is 
also  supported  by  an  immense  capital,  and  car- 
ried on  upon  a  more  extensive  scale  than  that 
of  any  other  nation.  She  has  likewise  this  ad- 
vantage, that  if  the  high  price  of  labour  obliges 
her  to  sell  her  productions  and  manufactures  to 
foreigners  at  a  higher  rate,  her  opulence  and 
extensive  trade  enable  her  to  afford  them  good 
prices  for  such  of  their  commodities  as  she  im- 
ports for  her  own  consumption. 

That  a  great  national  debt,  and  high  taxes, 
its  inseparable  concomitants,  originate  chiefly 
from  the  expenses  incurred  by  war  is  an  unde- 
niable fact;  and  these  are  generally  esteemed 
the  most  pernicious  consequences  which  a  sys- 
tem of  hostility  produces.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
made  to  appear  that  these  are  nominal,  rather 
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than  real  evils,  or  at  least  evils  of  a  much  less 
magnitude  than  is  commonly  supposed,  the 
question  will  naturally  be  asked, — How  then  can 
war  be  so  dreadful  a  calamity  as  it  is  generally 
represented  ?  This  question,  however,  might, 
with  great  propriety,  be  answered  by  asking 
another  to  the  following  purport : — Is  the  effu- 
sion of  human  blood  a  trivial  matter  ?  the  de- 
struction of  the  human  species  a  concern  of 
little  importance?  are  the  tears  of  widows  and 
orphans  trifles,  which  merit  not  attention?  or 
is  the  account  which  every  one,  who  commences 
and  promotes  hostilities,  merely  from  motives 
of  avarice,  ambition,  or  self-aggrandisement, 
must  render  to  that  Supreme  Judge,  who,  "  at 
the  hand  of  every  man's  brother,  will  require 
the  life  of  man,"  to  be  esteemed  a  subject  of 
trifling  consideration  ? 

In  a  political,  as  well  as  a  moral  view,  the 
evils  of  war  are  far  from  being  inconsiderable. 
The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  state  must  ne- 
cessarily be  increased  in  proportion  as  its  sub- 
jects are  exercised  in  useful  and  profitable  em- 
ployments; and  the  riches  of  every  community 
will  be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  its  members  who  are  thus  employed.  It  must 
then  certainly  be  a  deplorable  misfortune  to 
mankind,  that  in  every  period,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  so  considerable  a  number  of  the  most 
active  and  useful  subjects  of  every  state  should 
have  been  employed  in  no  other  business  than 
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the  destruction  of  their  fellow-creatures.  To  the 
loss  of  so  much  useful  labour,  which  might  have 
been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  community, 
may  also  be  added,  that  of  great  quantities  of 
provisions,  &c. .  which  are  often  destroyed  by 
the  enemy,  or  by  being  transported  from  place 
to  place,  and  laid  up  for  a  long  time  in  maga- 
zines, are  rendered  useless,  and  consequently  are 
not  consumed  but  wasted. 

In  perusing  the  ensanguined  page  of  history, 
the  feeling  reader  cannot  but  lament  the  horri- 
ble effects  of  those  wars  which  have  so  often 
desolated  the  finest  countries,  and  involved 
numbers  of  unhappy  sufferers  in  a  widely  ex- 
tended scene  of  calamity.  It  seems,  however, 
on  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  world, 
and  the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  that 
frequent  hostilities  are  an  evil  inseparable  from 
the  present  state  of  humanity.  In  particular 
states  and  communities  there  exists  a  legislative 
authority  which  enacts  laws  and  regulations,  in 
order  to  restrain  the  inordinate  passions  and  re- 
concile the  jarring  interests  of  their  members, 
and  likewise  an  executive  power  to  enforce  obe- 
dience. It  is  evident,  that  without  such  re- 
straints society  could  not  subsist.  But  when 
disputes  arise  between  nations,  there  is  no  su- 
preme tribunal  on  earth  to  which  they  can  ap- 
peal. The  decision  must  consequently  be  by 
the  sword. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  wars  may  be  ranked 
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among  those  mysterious  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, by  which  the  restless  passions  of  mankind, 
in  their  baneful  effects,  produce  their  own  pu- 
nishment. However,  as  war  is  so  deplorable 
a  calamity,  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  the 
human  species  a  crime  for  which  the  Sovereign 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  the  Creator  and  Judge  of 
man,  has  expressly  declared,  that  he  will  not  fail 
to  take  vengeance,  nothing  but  imperious  neces- 
sity can  justify  human  beings  in  the  infliction  of 
so  dreadful  an  evil  on  their  fellow-mortals.  Pre- 
sent war  must  have  for  its  object  the  insurance 
of  future  tranquillity;  and  if  its  operation  be 
offensive,  its  principle  must  be  defensive,  or 
else  it  is  unjust. 

The  funding  system  is  one  of  those  discrimi- 
nating features  which  distinguish  the  modern 
system  of  politics  from  that  of  the  ancients,  and 
is,  in  many  respects,  far  preferable.  In  the  an- 
cient system,  both  the  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary expenses  were  collected  at  the  time  when 
they  were  wanted,  and,  on  great  emergencies, 
fell  heavy  upon  the  subjects,  who  were  often  ill 
prepared  to  meet  those  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected requisitions.  Sometimes  it  was  found 
impossible  to  raise  the  sums  requisite  for  the 
service  of  the  state ;  and  we  frequently  hear  of 
armies  having  been  disbanded  in  the  most  cri- 
tical moment  of  public  exigency,  and  even  on 
the  eve  of  victory  and  conquest,  for  want  of  the 
means  of  supporting  and  paying  them.  The 
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national  treasures,  when  thus  collected,  were 
also  liable  to  be  seized  by  usurpers  and  rebels, 
of  which  we  have  several  instances  in  ancient 
history.  These,  and  many  other  evils,  are  either 
wholly  removed,  or  at  least  exceedingly  dimi- 
nished, by  the  funding  system;  which  establishes 
a  regular  mode  of  proportioning  the  national 
revenue  to  the  public  expenditure,  and  pro- 
viding for  any  extraordinary  exigency  of  the 
state,  without  making  oppressive,  exorbitant, 
and  unexpected  demands  on  the  subject,  with 
which  it  might,  perhaps,  be  in  some  cases  im- 
possible to  comply. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  natural  operation 
of  the  funding  system  is  to  impose  increasing 
burdens  on  posterity.  This  objection,  however, 
loses  all  its  force,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
together  with  the  national  debt,  the  greatest 
national  advantages  are  also  transmitted  to  suc- 
ceeding generations.  In  conjunction  with  an 
increased  public  debt,  each  existing  generation 
transmits  to  that  succeeding  it  the  inheritance 
of  a  mass  of  political  and  social  advantages,  a 
country  more  highly  cultivated,  a  commerce 
more  extended,  arts  and  sciences  more  im- 
proved, society  more  civilised,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  all  those  blessings  secured  by  an  ex- 
cellent constitution,  founded  on  the  surest  prin- 
ciples of  public  justice  and  rational  liberty.  On 
succeeding  to  so  noble  an  inheritance,  posterity 
cannot  murmur  at  finding  it  incumbered  with 
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a  mortgage,  which  does  not  diminish  its  real 
value,  and  which  has  been  contracted  with  a 
view  of  improving  the  patrimony. 

As  the  funding  system  is  peculiar  to  modern 
finance,  and  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  so  has 
the  balance  of  power,  ever  since  the  extraordi- 
nary aggrandisement  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
under  Charles  V.,  been  a  leading  consideration 
in  the  general  system  of  European  politics,  and 
an  object  for  which  oceans  of  blood  have  been 
spilt.  Thousands,  and  it  may,  without  exagge- 
ration, even  be  said,  millions  of  human  victims 
have  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  phan- 
tom, which  seems  now  to  have  disappeared. 
The  smaller,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  greater 
powers,  appear  to  have  little  influence  m  the  poli- 
tical system;  and  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria, 
and  Russia  seem  to  be  the  only  powers  which, 
in  time  to  come,  will  cast  the  political  scale  and 
determine  the  fate  of  the  world,  until  the  two 
American  empires  shall  acquire  the  same  ascend- 
ancy in  the  new  world,  which  those  powers  ap- 
pear likely  to  possess  on  the  old  continent. 

As  those  already  mentioned  are  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  features  in  the  political  aspect 
of  the  world,  so  does  the  rapid  progress  of  civi- 
lization, and  all  its  appendages,  make  a  distin- 
guished figure  in  the  picture  of  modern  society. 
We  have  already  seen  how  a  complicated  train 
of  causes  have  operated,  through  a  long  succes- 
sion of  ages,  to  advance  or  retard  the  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  human  species. 
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The  progress  of  liberty,  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  the  invention  or  improvement  of 
arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures,  the  extension 
of  commerce,  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the 
influx  of  wealth  from  that  quarter,  constitute  a 
combination  of  causes,  which,  by  a  reciprocal 
and  united  operation,  have  produced  this  great 
effect,  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe. 

One  visible  and  necessary  consequence  of  this 
general  civilization  is  the  diffusion  of  opulence, 
and  consequently  of  luxury,  among  the  people. 
The  prevalence  of  luxury,  among  all  ranks  of 
people  in  modern  Europe,  has  furnished  an 
ample  subject  of  declamation  to  self-authorised 
reformers,  moralists,  and  petty  politicians.  In 
reality,  it  is,  however,  no  more  than  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
and  the  acquisition  of  riches,  in  co-operation 
with  that  universal  principle  of  human  nature 
which  excites  men  to  enjoy  what  they  possess. 
Those  declaimers  remind  us,  that  luxury  caused 
the  downfall  of  the  greatest  empires  of  the  an- 
cient world,  and  from  thence  would  infer,  that 
its  effects  will  be  the  same  on  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  luxury  of  the  people,  but  that  of  an 
effeminate  court,  which  occasioned  or  at  least 
accelerated  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian,  Persian, 
and  some  other  monarchies.  That  species  of 
luxury  which  is  diffused  throughout  a  whole 
nation,  and  exists  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  has  not  that  fatal  tend- 
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ency;  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal 
support  of  trade  and  manufactures,  and  the 
grand  stimulus  of  national  and  individual  in- 
dustry. 

There  is  also  another  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  governments  and  political  systems  of 
the  ancients  and  those  of  the  moderns ;  the 
former,  for  the  most  part,  owed  their  opulence, 
as  well  as  their  aggrandisement,  to  conquest; 
and  when  the  military  enthusiasm,  to  which 
they  owed  their  greatness,  had  subsided,  they 
often  fell  a  prey  to  the  first  barbarous  invader. 
The  nations  of  modern  Europe,  on  the  contrary, 
owe  their  wealth,  and  most  of  their  advantages, 
to  commerce  ;  and  if  luxury  produce  effeminacy 
among  a  people,  whose  genius  and  politics  are 
entirely  military,  it  excites  industry,  and  rouses 
exertion,  in  a  commercial  nation.  It  is  not 
luxury,  therefore,  but  supineness  and  indolence, 
that  are  baneful  to  a  state.  The  luxury  and 
splendor  of  a  court  are  not  incompatible  with 
an  attention  to  public  affairs;  nor  the  luxury  of 
individuals  inconsistent  with  the  management  of 
their  private  concerns.  The  popular  declaimers 
against  the  political  and  moral  vices  of  the  times 
would  do  well  to  consider,  that  as  luxury  cannot 
properly  be  defined  any  thing  else  than  an  extra- 
vagant expenditure,  too  great  for  the  circum- 
stances of  the  party  on  whom  the  imputation  is 
fixed,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  is  luxury 
in  different  situations  of  life;  for  what  is  luxury 
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in  one,  is  bare  convenience  in  another.  Luxury 
always  begins  where  convenience  ends,  but  it  is 
often  difficult  to  fix  the  line  of  demarkation. 

After  contemplating  the  state  of  that  part  of 
the  moral  system  with  which  we  are  the  most 
acquainted,  and  in  which  we  are  the  most  inter- 
ested, if  we  extend  our  observations  still  farther, 
and  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  human 
nature,  influenced  and  modified  by  political  and 
religious  systems,  intellectual  theories,  and  social 
habits,  although  we  see  Christianity  daily  ac- 
quiring a  greater  extension,  by  reason  of  the  vast 
empire  of  the  Columbians,  and  the  increasing 
power  of  the  North  American  republic  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  as  also  by  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  Russian  empire,  which  now  extends  over 
all  the  northern  regions  of  Asia,  as  well  as  by 
the  colonies  and  missionaries  of  Great  Britain, 
and  other  European  nations;  yet  we  see  the 
greatest  part  of  Asia,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
Africa,  under  the  power  of  despotism  and  the 
influence  of  superstition.  All  the  northern  parts 
of  Africa,  with  Egypt,  Arabia,  the  Turkish  do- 
minions, Persia,  a  great  part  of  India  andTartary, 
are  in  the  profession  of  the  Mahometan  religion ; 
while  a  still  greater  part  of  the  Indians  and  Tar- 
tars adhere  to  those  of  the  Bramins,  and  of  the 
Lama  of  Thibet.  The  inhabitants  of  the  vast 
and  populous  countries  of  China,  Japan,  Ton- 
quin,  and  Cochin  China,  adhere  to  the  various 
systems  of  Foe  or  Confucius,  or  else  to  that  of 
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Thibet;  and  each  of  the  systems,  established 
among  these  oriental  nations,  branches  out  into 
a  number  of  subdivisions.  The  extensive  coun- 
tries of  Siam,  Pegu,  Ava,  &c.  situated  to  the 
east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  have  systems  of  their 
own  equally  absurd ;  and  the  vast  interior  and 
southern  parts  of  Africa,  except  the  empire  of 
Abyssinia,  where  the  religion  is  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and 
perhaps  of  some  Mahometan  superstitions,  are 
immersed  in  the  depths  of  religious  and  intellec- 
tual barbarism.  We  know  but  little  of  the  po- 
litical and  religious  systems  established  in  many 
of  the  countries  just  mentioned.  They  are  sel- 
dom visited  by  intelligent  travellers,  and  history 
affords  us  no  information  relative  to  the  origin 
or  formation  of  their  different  religious  or  poli- 
tical institutions.  We  know,  however,  enough 
to  see  that  after  such  a7  long  succession  of  ages, 
mankind  emerge  but  slowly  from  barbarism  and 
ignorance  ;  and  that  the  illuminating  radiance  of 
Christianity,  as  yet,  shines  only  on  a  small  part 
of  the  human  race. 

Among  the  numerous  historical  and  moral 
questions  which  might  be  propounded,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  solve,  the  reason  might 
be  demanded  why  there  exists  such  a  difference 
in  the  intellectual  improvements  of  different  na- 
tions, and  why  the  arts  and  sciences,  literature, 
and  civilization,  have  made  so  great  a  progress, 
in  some  countries,  while  others  have  scarcely  yet 
emerged  from  their  primeval  ignorance.  The 
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most  remarkable  links  of  that  great  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  which  has  produced  this 
distinction  among  the  nations,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, with  whose  history  we  have  any  acquaint- 
ance, are  tolerably  conspicuous.  The  circum- 
stances which  caused  the  rise,  the  progress,  and 
the  decline  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  literary 
knowledge,  in  Babylon  and  Egypt,  as  well  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  their  rise 
among  the  modern  Europeans,  are  sufficiently 
distinguishable  among  the  crowd  of  moral  occur- 
rences which  fill  the  pages  of  history,  and  by  the 
effects  which  they  have  produced,  diversify,  with 
innumerable  shades,  the  ever-varying  picture  of 
human  existence.  Of  the  history  of  many  other 
nations,  however,  we  are  totally  ignorant;  but 
some  of  them  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  made 
any  advancement  beyond  the  arts  of  necessity ; 
in  some  we  perceive  a  regard  to  conveniency, 
and  in  others  a  certain  degree  even  of  luxury, 
but  with  a  very  small  progress  in  intellectual  im- 
provement. Some  nations,  as  the  Hindoos  and 
the  Chinese,  appear  to  have  made  considerable 
advances  in  scientific  and  literary  knowledge 
and  in  the  arts  and  embellishments  of  civilized 
life,  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  these  oriental  nations  had  made  no  inconsi- 
derable advancement  in  those  things  before  al- 
most any  marks  of  civilization  were  discoverable 
among  the  most  polite  of  the  modern  nations  of 
Europe,  and  in  all  probability  before  the  Ro- 
mans, or  the  Greeks  themselves,  had  made  any 
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great  progress  in  knowledge ;  yet  neither  scien- 
tific nor  literary  improvements  were  ever  car- 
ried to  so  high  a  pitch  among  the  eastern  nations 
as  among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  mo- 
dern Europeans  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
have  long  remained  stationary  in  those  coun- 
tries. The  decline  of  the  Hindoo  learning,  in 
the  latter  ages,  may  readily  be  accounted  for, 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  subversion  of  their 
political  power  and  importance,  and  their  sub- 
jection to  the  yoke  of  the  Tartar  invaders,  who 
established  the  Mahometan  religion  and  the 
Mogul  empire  in  India,  and  rendered  that  cele- 
brated country  for  many  ages  a  'theatre  of 
revolutions  and  crimes.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  satisfactory  reason  why  the  Chinese,  after 
having,  at  a  very  early  period,  made  greater 
progress  in  science  and  literature  than  most,  if 
not  any  of  the  western  nations,  should,  as  it 
were,  have  stopped  at  a  fixed  point  of  improve- 
ment, without  advancing  any  farther  during  a 
period  of  many  centuries.  It  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  this  phenomenon ;  perhaps, 
if  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
and  modern  history  of  that  celebrated  people, 
the  difficulty  might  either  vanish,  or  be  consi- 
derably lessened,  and  this  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  be 
ascribed  to  its  true  cause.  The  Chinese,  ac- 
cording to  the  histories  of  that  nation,  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  their  own  writers,  have  been  less 
exposed  to  foreign  invasion,  less  harassed  by  ex- 
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ternal  wars,  and  less  agitated  by  internal  commo- 
tions, than  almost  any  other  nation  ;  and  scarcely 
any  great  empire  has,  during  so  long  a  period 
of  political  existence,  undergone  so  few  revolu- 
tions ;  for  the  Tartar  conquest,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  important  revolutions  which  ever  hap- 
pened in  China,  was  no  more  than  a  transfer  of 
the  sovereignty  from  one  family  to  another,  and 
made  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  national  insti- 
tutions, and  the  genius  of  the  people,  as  the 
Tartars  adopted  the  manners  of  the  Chinese,  in 
every  particular,  even  to  their  dress,  instead  of 
compelling  them  to  conform  to  the  customs  and 
usages  of  the  conquerors,  in  which,  circumstances 
considered,  the  Tartars  displayed  a  masterpiece 
of  sound  sense  and  good  policy. 

This  view  of  the  Chinese  history,  delineated 
from  the  accounts  of  their  own  writers,  appears, 
on  considering  the  local  circumstances  of  that 
country,  a  pretty  just  representation.  China, 
at  an  early  period,  replenished  with  inhabitants, 
and  organised  in  a  regular  political  system,  was 
far  the  most  populous  and  most  powerful  empire 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia.  Separated  by  im- 
mense deserts  from  the  western  countries,  it 
had  seldom  any  attack  to  apprehend  from  that 
quarter.  The  nations  to  the  south,  or  south- 
west, were  far  inferior  in  strength,  and  for  the 
most  part  under  the  power,  or  at  least  the  influ- 
ence, of  the  Chinese  empire.  On  the  east  the 
sea  was  its  barrier,  and  consequently  the  north- 
ern frontier  was  the  only  vulnerable  part  on 
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which  China  apprehended  and  actually  expe- 
rienced an  invasion  from  foreign  enemies.  This 
frontier  they  fortified  with  that  celebrated  wall, 
which  has  been  so  much  talked  of,  and  which, 
although  it  exists  a  remarkable  monument  of 
the  industry  of  the  Chinese  nation,  was  not 
found  sufficient  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  Tar- 
tars, the  only  enemy  which  that  empire  ever  had 
to  fear.  The  invasion  and  conquest  of  that 
country,  by  the  successors  of  Zinghis  Khan,  was, 
however,  of  a  desultory  nature,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  produced  any  very  considerable 
revolution  in  the  genius,  manners,  and  general 
state  of  the  people  ;  and  the  last  Tartar  con- 
quest, as  already  observed,  was  productive  of  as 
little  alteration  in  this  respect.  In  such  a  state 
of  local  security  and  political  stability,  joined 
to  the  advantages  of  a  fertile  soil  and  happy 
climate,  it  is  somewhat  wonderful  that  the  Chi- 
nese, after  having  at  so  early  a  period  displayed 
the  activity  of  the  national  genius,  by  as  great 
a  progress  in  arts,  science,  and  philosophy,  as 
any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  without  excep- 
tion, should  have  so  soon  arrived  at  the  ne  pliis 
ultra  of  their  intellectual  and  scientific  attain, 
ments,  and  have  remained  to  this  day,  in  that 
respect,  in  the  very  same  state  in  which  they 
were  many  centuries  ago.  It  is  impossible  with 
the  imperfect  knowledge  which  the  Europeans 
have  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  history,  to  assign 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  true  cause  of 
this  singular  circumstance.  If  we  should  hazard 
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a  conjecture,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  attri- 
bute it  to  any  thing  else  than  a  slavish  at- 
tachment to  established  systems,  customs,  and 
current  opinions,  which  extinguishes  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  improvement  in  both  religion 
and  philosophy,  and  in  every  department  of  hu- 
man science,  and  of  which  the  effects  are  dis- 
coverable at  one  period  or  another  in  the  history 
of  almost  every  people.  Whether  the  Creator 
and  Supreme  Disposer  of  all,  who,  in  filling  up 
the  immensity  of  his  plan,  peopled  the  earth 
with  various  orders  of  beings,  from  man  down 
to  the  lowest  insect,  has,  in  his  infinite  wisdom, 
thought  proper  to  distinguish  different  nations 
and  races  of  men  by  a  different  measure  of  intel- 
lectual powers;  we,  who  see  human  nature  mo- 
dified and  influenced  by  a  thousand  external 
and  adventitious  circumstances,  are  not  compe- 
tent to  determine.  It  is  almost  equally  difficult 
to  conceive  in  what  degree  physical  circum- 
stances may  operate  on  the  mental  faculties  of 
the  inhabitants  of  different  climates.  If  we  con- 
template and  compare  the  ancient  and  present 
state  of  Italy,  and  Greece,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe,  and  make  just  reflec- 
tions on  the  decline  of  Grecian  literature,  and 
Roman  valour,  as  well  as  on  the  extraordinary 
advancement  of  the  formerly  barbarous  nations 
of  Europe,  in  every  species  of  intellectual  im- 
provement, it  will  appear  that  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mind  are  much  more  strongly  in- 
fluenced, and  its  progress  in  knowledge  more 
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decidedly  determined,  by  moral  than  physical  cir- 
cumstances. In  regard  to  bodily  strength  and 
constitution,  physical  causes  may  probably  have 
a  powerful  influence.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
southerly  climates  are  generally  described  as 
inferior  in  strength  and  courage  to  those  of  the 
more  northern  countries;  but  notwithstanding 
this  general  representation,  a  number  of  excep- 
tions must  be  admitted.  Perhaps  the  generality 
of  the  case  may  be  called  in  question ;  and  it  is 
far  from  being  certain,  that  the  people  of  Africa, 
and  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  are  infe- 
rior in  bodily  strength  to  the  Europeans  and 
northern  Asiatics.  It  is  however  certain,  that 
warm  climates  relax  the  springs  of  action,  and  ren- 
der the  inhabitants  less  inclined  to  vigorous  ex- 
ertions of  either  body  or  mind.  The  wealth  and 
abundance  generally  furnished  by  the  luxuriant 
soil  and  genial  climate  of  the  southern  regions, 
are  often  supposed  to  have  given  the  natives  a 
taste  for  luxury,  but  this  is  certainly  an  erro- 
neous hypothesis.  The  nations  of  the  south  do 
not  live  more  but  less  luxuriously  than  those  of 
the  north ;  their  luxury,  however,  is  of  a  differ- 
ent cast,  and  more  tinctured  with  effeminacy 
and  indolence.  This  is  imagined  to  be  the  true 
reason  why  the  southern  nations  have  so  often 
been  conquered  by  those  of  the  north.  It  may 
indeed  be  remarked,  that  the  greatest  and  most 
remarkable  migrations  of  the  human  race  have 
been  made  from  the  northern  towards  the  south- 
ern regions,  and  that  the  latter  have  commonly 
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fallen  a  prey  to  the  northern  conquerors;  whereas 
the  people  of  warmer  climates  have  never,  in 
any  one  instance,  extended  their  conquests  very 
far  to  the  north.  Neither  the  Babylonians,  the 
Persians,  nor  the  Saracens,  the  most  southerly 
of  any  of  the  great  conquering  nations  men- 
tioned in  history,  ever  proceeded  far  to  the  north- 
ward ;  but  it  must  also  be  considered,  that  they 
had  no  inducement  to  carry  their  arms  that  way. 
The  northern  nations  had  many  and  strong  in- 
ducements to  migrate  and  seek  for  conquest  and 
riches  in  the  pleasant,  fertile,  and  wealthy  coun- 
tries of  the  south  :  but  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries could  have  no  temptation  to  allure  them 
into  the  impervious  wildernesses  and  morasses 
of  the  northern  regions :  and  this  may  probably 
be  one  reason  why  the  northern  nations  were 
never  conquered  by  those  of  the  south,  and 
which  may  have  operated  far  more  powerfully  in 
that  respect  than  the  supposed  inferiority  of 
strength  and  courage,  and  other  martial  quali- 
fications, in  the  people  of  the  southern  climates. 
If  *ve  could  clearly  see  all  the  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances which  have,  through  a  succession  of 
ages,  diversified  and  determined  the  condition  of 
nations,  we  should,  perhaps,  find  that  a  train  of 
moral  causes,  forming  themselves  into  an  infinity 
of  combinations,  and  operating  with  an  infinite 
diversity  of  influences,  has  determined  the  degree 
of  intellectual  perfection  to  which  they  can 
reach,  as  well  as  the  place  they  must  hold  in  the 
political  scale,  and  that  no  essential  physical  dif- 
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ference  between  the  different  nations,  into  which 
the  human  species  is  divided,  exists ;  but  that 
all  seeming  distinction  of  that  kind,  all  apparent 
intellectual  pre-eminence  or  inferiority,  depend 
upon  a  concatenation  of  causes,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  that  Providence  which  has  marked  out 
the  course  of  human  affairs,  and  set  both  to 
nations  and  individuals  their  bounds,  which  they 
cannot  pass. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  long 
revolution  of  ages,  filled  by  the  successive  ge- 
nerations of  mankind,  and  contemplating  the  va- 
riegated scene  of  human  existence,  the  mind  is 
astonished  at  the  wonderful  exhibition,  and  can- 
not refrain  from  making  serious  reflections  on 
the  transitory  state  of  all  sublunary  things. 
When  we  contemplate  the  subversion  of  em- 
pires, the  fall  of  conquerors,  the  extinction  of 
their  families,  and  the  inefficacy  of  all  their  pro- 
jects and  performances,  we  perceive  the  short- 
lived nature  of  all  the  objects  of  human  ambi- 
tion. The  kings,  the  heroes,  and  conquerors  of 
antiquity,  are  no  more;  their  very  bones  are 
long  ago  reduced  to  dust,  and  their  names, 
which  are  all  that  is  left  of  them  in  this  world, 
are  only  an  empty  sound.  Their  posterity  is 
either  long  since  extinct,  or  their  descendants 
are  mixed  with  the  great  mass  of  the  vulgar, 
undistinguished  and  unknown.  Many  lineal 
descendants  of  the  most  celebrated  personages 
of  antiquity  are  among  the  number  of  poor  la- 
bourers and  mechanics  of  the  present  day ;  and 
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while  their  progenitors  bore  rule  over  mankind, 
the  ancestors  of  the  princes,  the  philosophers 
and  literati  of  the  modern  world,  were  leading  a 
wandering  and  savage  life  in  the  immense  wil- 
dernesses of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  and  Germany;  countries  which 
were  all  in  a  state. of  barbarism,  while  Greece 
and  Rome  were  flourishing  in  arts  and  arms,  and 
in  the  meridian  of  their  glory.  So  completely 
has  all  human  power  been  overturned,  that  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  last  century 
says,  that  not  one  family  can  be  found,  either  in 
Rome,  or  any  other  part  of  Italy,  which  can 
with  certainty  trace  its  genealogy  from  the  an- 
cient Romans.  Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  this 
ever  changing  scene,  exhibited  on  the  moral 
theatre  of  the  world. 

The  philosopher,  who  takes  a  retrospective 
view  of  the  history  of  mankind,  and  contem- 
plates, with  a  spirit  of  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, the  complicated  and  interesting  drama  of 
human  existence,  throughout  all  its  successive 
and  variegated  scenes,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  historical  record  to  the  present  day,  will, 
perhaps,  find  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that 
imperious  circumstances  fix  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions and  of  individuals;  that  various  combina- 
tions of  physical  and  moral  causes,  incalculably 
numerous,  and  extremely  complex,  determine 
the  political,  religious,  intellectual,  and  social 
condition  of  mankind;  that  all  things  concur  to 
the  accomplishment  of  one  vast  and  mysterious 
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plan;  and  that  the  history  of  human  affairs, 
and  the  history  of  Divine  Providence,  are  essen- 
tially the  same. 

These  observations  and  reflections,  on  the 
history  of  our  species,  are  offered  to  your  con- 
sideration by  an  affectionate  friend,  at  your 
own  request ;  and  you  will  undoubtedly  make 
this  further  reflection  on  the  vicissitudes  of  sub- 
lunary things,  that  however  exalted  the  station 
of  any  individual  may  be,  or  however  extensive 
and  conspicuous  his  sphere  of  action,  its  dura- 
tion is  extremely  short ;  and  that  the  revolution 
of  a  few  years  puts  an  end  to  all  artificial  di- 
stinctions, and  places  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  victor  and  the  vanquished, 
on  the  same  level.  And  you  will  be  ready  to 
make  this  conclusion,  that,  as  in  a  dramatic  re- 
presentation, it  is  of  little  consequence  to  the 
actors  which  of  them  appears  in  the  character 
of  the  prince,  or  which  in  that  of  the  peasant, 
since  all  are  equal  as  soon  as  the  play  is  ended  ; 
so  it  is  an  affair  of  trifling  importance  what  part 
we  are  destined  to  perform  in  the  drama  of  hu- 
man life ;  the  great  point  of  consequence  to  us 
is,  how  our  respective  parts  are  acted. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
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